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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow” — 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop's 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages $3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 
sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars —The Silver Tassie 
—The Shadow of a Gunman — Within the Gates 
—Purple Dust —Time to Go 

— Bedtime Story —Juno and the Paycock 


—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph— Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 

c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 

OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GREEN 

CROW. I enclose $_______ in check or money order. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE MAGNIFICENT SETS OF 


THREE 12” COLUMBIA (lp) RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


Treasury of Great Classics 


Eugene Ormandy conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


ete 


3- RECORD 
SET +1 


Se ea 


TREASURY OF GREAT MOOD MUSIC 


STRAUSS WALTZES by 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


Andre Kostelanetz and his 
Orchestra play ten waltzes. 


Dm 3-RECORD 
SET #3 


f 


Symphony No. 6 “Pathetique” i nye * 


’, ie ee 
Kt iss hline 


a 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., conducting? - 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra “4 


m+ % 
BEETHOVEN symxony no. 8 s 
SCHUBERT SYMPHONY NO. 8 “Unfinished” 4 


IN THE DANCING MOOD 

PF . LES BROWN: ERROLL GARNER 
HARRY JAMES xx LES ELGART 

PERCY FAITH xx SAMMY KAYE 


America’s most popular orches- 
tras play your favorite music for 
dancing. 12 numbers in all. 


AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 


PAUL WESTON and his Orchestra 


Dreamy arrangements of Embraceable You, Pen- 
nies From Heaven, I'll See You Again, and more. 


Bruno Walter Conducting the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 

BRAHMS “academic Festival Overture 

o WAGNER “5° SMETANA 
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JAZZ HALL OF FAME 


The 
Moldau 


_— 


3-RECORD 
SET #4 


BROADWAY HALL OF FAME 


BRUBEC JAZZ GOES 


TO COLLEGE 


Jazz At Columbia — Swing 


w Benny Goodman +x Harry James 
vy Gene Krupa +* Duke Ellington 
vx Charlie Barnet ++ Buck Clayton 
vv Count Basie +x Lionel Hampton 


, 


— 
Jazz At Columbia — Collector's Items is 


‘ 
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THE PAJAMA GAME 
(Original Broadway Cast Recording) 
Starring John Raitt, 
Paige, 
Foy Jr. — singing all 


Janis 
Eddie 
the 


Carol Haney, 


tunes from this musical. 
SONGS TO REMEMBER 


vy Bix Beiderbecke +x Louis Armstrong 7* Bessie Smith 
vy Red McKenzie +x Eddie Condon +x Wally Rose +* Billie Holiday 


vy Bunk Johnson +x Pete Johnson 
vy Jimmy Lunceford +x Teddy Wilson 


These 3 records are a jazz library 
in themselves — presenting jazz 
greats of every period and style. 


Build a Fine Library of the World’s Greatest Music—at Tremendous Savings! 


Yes! You may have, FREE, any one 
of these valuable record sets, each 
containing three magnificent 12” 
Columbia @ records! 


We make this unique offer to in- 
troduce you to the money-saving pro- 
gram of the Columbia @ Record Club 
eee ag pm that selects for you each 
month the greatest works in every field 
of music — performed by the world’s 
finest artists and reproduced with the 
astonishing brilliance for which Co- 
lumbia @ records are famous! 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


To enjoy the benefits of the Club’s pro- 
ram—and to receive your 3-record set 
ree—fill in and mail the coupon, in- 

dicating the, Club division that best 

suits your musical taste: Classical; 

Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broad- 

way, Movies, Television and Musical 

Comedies. 


Each month you will receive free the 
informative Club Magazine which de- 
scribes the current selections in all 
four divisions. You may accept or re- 
ject the monthly selection for your 
division. You may also take records 
from other: divisions, or you may tell 
us to send you NO record in any month. 


COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB 
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Your only obligation as a member 
is to accept as few as four selections 
from the almost 100 that will be 
offered to you during the next 12 
months, and you may cancel your 
membership at amy time thereafter. 
The records you want are mailed to 
your home and billed to you at the low 
price of only $3.98 plus a small mailing 
charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now repre- 
sent an “advance” of the Club’s bonus 
system—given to you at once. After 
you have fulfilled your membership 
obligation by purchasing four records, 
you will receive an additional free 
Bonus record of your choice for every 
two additional Club selections you ac- 
cept. These 12” Columbia @ Bonus 
records are pressed exclusively for 
Club members in limited editions, not 
available elsewhere at any price! 
CHOOSE YOUR 3-RECORD SET NOW 
Indicate which 3-record set you want 
free, and the division you prefer. Then 
mail the coupon at once. You must be 
delighted with membership or you may 
cancel without obligation by returning 
the free set within 10 days. 
165 West 46th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


“Columbio”’, Mercas Rem 
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Percy Faith, Russell 
Case and Orchestras 
join Miss Kirsten in 
15 songs. 


BEWITCHED 
MORTON GOULD 


11 songs arranged and conducted by 
Morton Gould. Includes September 
Song, So In Love, Where or When. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB, Dept. 35! 


165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3-Record 
Set checked here: 


C) Set #1. GREAT CLASSICS [1] Set 43. GREAT MOOD MUSIC 
L) Set 2. JAZZ [) Set $4. BROADWAY HALL OF FAME 


and enroll me in the following Division of the 
Club (Check one box only) 

C) Classical (CD Jazz [] Listening and Dancing 
(CD Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
Each month you will send me the Columbia @ 
Record Club Magazine which describes the rec- 
ords offered in all four Club divisions. I have the 
privilege of accepting the monthly selection in 
the division checked above, or any other selec- 
tion described, or none at all. My only obligation 
is to accept a minimum of four records in the 
next twelve months at the regular list price plus 
@ small mailing charge. After accepting four 
records, I will receive a free Bonus record for 
every two additional records I purchase. If not 
delighted with my membership, I may cancel 

within 10 days by returning all records. 


(Please print) 
Address 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to 


| an established Columbia Records dealer, author- 


ized to accept subscriptions, please fill in the fol- 
lowing information: 


Dealer's name 


Dealer's address 





SHARE AN AISLE SEAT WITH 
THE FAMOUS “BOSWELL OF BROADWAY” 


Maurice Zelotow with Joshua Logan 


Now—In Person—Hear the man who has 
probed deeply into the lives and personali- 
ties of glamorous stars of Broadway and 
Hollywood. 


MAURICE ZOLOTOW—author of “No 


People Like Show People” . . . whose re- 


vealing portraits of the biggest stars of stage 
and screen have been a popular feature of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest. 
Cosmopolitan, Collier's and True . . . whose 
pungent comment on the theatre appears 


regularly in Theatre Arts. 


Mr. Zolotow is currently available for lecture engagements for your organization. 


His topics: 


No People Like Show People . . . a sharp, 
fascinating exploration into the psychology of 
actors ... why do certain people become actors? 
. what are the unconscious factors required 
for success in show business? . . . with specific 
examples and previously untold stories of the 
great personalities of the theatre . . . based on 
Mr. Zolotow’s hundreds of interviews with such 
stars as Tallulah Bankhead, Alec Guinness, Sid 
Caesar, Ethel Merman, John Wayne, Jack 
Webb, Nanette Fabray and many others. 


Curtain Time . . . a consumer's guide to the 
current plays and musical comedies on Broad- 


way... a perceptive and amusing evaluation of 
the aeting, directing and overall qualities of the 
plays. 


How to Go to the Theatre and Enjoy Your- 
self . . . an unusual discussion of the rarely 
discussed factors that make for pleasure in the 
theatre . . . what should you eat and drink be- 
fore going to the theatre? . . . what are the best 
nights to go to the theatre? . . . how do you 
decide which plays will be most interesting for 
you? ... does a member of an audience have an 
obligation ? 


Brooks Atkinson, veteran drama critic of the New York Times, says of Maurice Zolotow : 
“What he reports is fascinating. He is a dangerous man to have in the house, his eye is 


so keen and his mind se analytical.” 


For details write to care of Speakers Bureau 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street, New York City 
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The Cover 


Edward G. Robinson has returned to Broadway this season for the 
first time since 1930, as the star of Middle of the Night, produced and 
directed by Joshua Logan. The play is reviewed in the “On Broadway”’ 


‘3 


Your article in the January issue on A 
Hatful of Rain describes it as “a pretty 


MacARTHUR 


devastating play—emotionally taut, and, 
much more significant, essentially honest.” 


D. 


Further your review recommends the play section, and its pre-Broadway tryout is described in “DuPont’s Divi- 


as having “commendably little sensation- dend for Living Theatre” on page 28. Photograph by Slim Aarons. 
alism in this handling of a topic that 


reeks with such possibilities.” 


$11.00. Pan-American and ali other 


The Play 


34 The Solid Gold Cadillac by Howard Teichmann and 
George S. Kaufman 


58 Columbia Model Cadillac 


A 


Whether or not the play has been doc- 
tored since its Philadelphia performances 
I cannot say, but what transpired here 
on the stage of the Forrest Theatre under 
the name A Hatful of Rain was neither 
dramatically honest nor by the farthest 


, New Yerk, N.Y. JOHN 
y NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. 


24 issues 


advance, Allow 


ele ed Features 
stretches of the imagination free of sen- 


sationalism ; 25 Domestic Drama With Some Difference by Joseph Wood Krutch 


26 Musical Comedy—The Theatre’s Awkward Adolescent 
by Gwen Verdon 


28 DuPont’s Dividend for Living Theatre by Wayne Robinson 
30 The Stage and the City by John Gassner 
33 “A Monument without a Tomb” 
65 One Man’s Opinion Is Another Man’s Poison by Louis Calta 
Artist and Artisan of the Theatre 
Show Train to Broadway 
The Scenic Imagination by Mordecai Goreltk 
Land of Nod by Maurice Zolotou 


It was stridently calculated for effect 
from Celia Pope’s pregnant state to her 
curtain-timed suspected miscarriage, from 
the dime novel, gutted dialogue of the 
“gang” to the out-of-left-field appearance 
of the afflicted coat-covered nude. The 
naturalistic details of setting and dia- 


COUNCIL, 


logue, instead of serving to urge truth 
into what is a devastatingly tragic situa- 
tion, served only to set in sharp focus the 
blatant theatrics of what might have been 
a dramatically charged case study. 
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Broadway 


17 Time Limit! 

18 The Hot Corner 

19 The Innkeepers 
Middle of the Night 
Someone Waiting 
The Ponder Heart 


There was no simple searching, rather 
sanguine screaming; there was no tragic 
compassion, rather cruel Guignol fasci- 
nation ; there was none of the beauty of 


Saint Charles, 


understanding that such naturalistic 
dramas as Death of a Salesman, A Street- 
car Named Desire or Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof gave forth. . . . There was no lift- 
ing of the despair of the specific to a 
deeply comprehended expression of uni- 
versal truth without which there can be 
no tragic drama. 


itors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuseript 
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ARNOLD RABIN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Opera House 
75 The Met on the Move—and Two Movies by Emily Coleman 


79 The Challenge of Character Creation by Leonard Warren 


nhariles, 
a bank in the U 


shed monthly 


In contrast to most of the opinions 
currently expressed about the Actors Stu- 
dio and its followers, I want to cast a 


uding postal number, 


Departments 


negative vote. Their attempt at codifying 
the techniques of “How to Act” has in- 
duced a sterility similar to that which 
permeated the theatre when Delsarte 
found the answer to acting. Their claims 


under th 
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Letters 
Calendar 
Books 
Offstage 


Limelights and Footlights by Hedy Clark 


that they have found “honesty of per- Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


formance” and the “true way” challenge 
the idea that there were any great actors 
before Marlon Brando. And if perchance 
they approve of a pre-Studio actor, well, 
he was following their beliefs, even if he 
denies it. 
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— Pulitzer Prize ond Critics’ Award 1955 


“THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ C —— 
presents 


“Barbara BEL GEDDES* 


Burl IVES 
in The ELIA KAZAN: 


Production of 


1 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with MICDRED DUNNOCK 
and ALEX NICOL 


Scenery & oie: JO MIELZINER » Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
MOROSCO. W. 45 St. * Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. § 


The Playwrights’ Company, presents 


ee omg 


PORT, 


by JOSEPH FIELDS and JEROME CHODOROV 
Adapted from EUDORA WELTY'S Story 


wit UNA MERKEL 


JUANITA HALL « DON HAMMER + WILL GEER 
and SARAH MARSHALL 
Directed by ROBERT DOUGLAS 
Settings by BEN EDWARDS 
Costumes by FRANK SPENCER 


MUSIC BOX Theatre, 45th St., W. of B'way 
Bvgs. 8:40. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:40 


“ENCHANTING MUSIC” 


ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES 


“HANDSOME ano TUNEFUL” 


—CHAPMAN, NEWS 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
NEW MUSICAL SMASH HIT 


[PE DREAM 


SHUBERT THEATRE, 44th St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 


DRAMA, ART WORKSHOP 


Parkway Playhouse 


Burnsville, North Carolina 
July 9 - August 20 


DRAMA: Outstanding courses in all phases of 
play production — directing, acting, make-up, 
scenery, costuming. Special work in Children’s 
Theatre. Experienced faculty of professionals. 
Facilities include 400-seat theatre with fly loft 
and excellent scene shop. 

ART: Painting and sculpture. 


Bxhibitions, field trips, discussion groups. 

dormitory, cafeteria. Four to six 

its. Tuition: $21 per credit. Room and 
beard: $114 for the six-week period. 

Write for complete description of this and other 

dynamic Workshops: Gordon Bennett, Box 488-F. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


Calendar 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY—Yes, indeed, this is the season to 
be in New York if theatre is your dish. If you 
were with us in this space last time you know 
that the Broadway playhouses were all filled, most 
of them with pe shows, and you may recall, 
too, that producers of incoming attractions were 
just standing around with their hats in their 
hands, waiting. Well, since then there have been 
openings all over the place, but as of this moment 
we seem almost back where we started. 

All the theatres again are filled, though some 
of the new plays, having received mixed notices, 
are not taking bets on their longevity. But if this 
sounds like what the financial writers would call 
a ‘“‘softening-up,’’ don’t be fooled. There is still 
that relentless line of producers, hats in hand, 
waiting to bring in all the shows that have been 
log-jammed through a goodly portion of this hit- 
filled, theatre-scarce season. 

As for all these openings, there was a time 
when, considering the low incidence of flops this 
semester, it looked as though the turkeys were 
being mass-produced. They weren’t, of course, for 
there are still at this late date considerably fewer 
of them to record than is customary at the end of 
a typical Broadway year. But they did bunch 
together 

Take the Golden Theatre for instance. First- 
nighters who hadn’t been inside it since back in 
the Stone Age when Victor Borge settled down 
with his one-man show, suddenly found them- 
selves tearing in and out of its lobby at ange a 
clip just trying to keep up with the traffic. First 
came The Hot Corner, the baseball comedy with 
Sam Levene. It went to the showers after five 
performances. This was followed by The Innkeep- 
ers, a play with Ge eraldine Page about a “‘secur- 
ity-risk’’ firing in Washington, a it lasted 
exactly four performances. Al immediately 
the Emlyn Williams melodrama § seals Waiting, 
starring Leo G. Carroll, arrived to disheartening 
notices and departed the Golden after two weeks. 
As for the abrupt failure of Tamburlaine the 
Great at the Winter Garden after only twenty 
performances, this surprised many observers, for 
the Canadian company had been booked for a 
“limited engagement’’ of eight weeks. Not even 
the fact that this was its first professional pro- 
duction locally could keep the Christopher Mar- 
lowe tragedy alive. 

Of the new shows Time Limit!, the Booth 
Theatre’s melodrama with Arthur Kennedy 
(about brainwashing in Korea) won an enthu- 
siastic press, and Edward G. Robinson was wel- 
comed back to Broadway after many years in the 
Paddy Chayefsky play about a December-May 
romance, Middle of the Night at the ANTA 
Theatre. Debut made its debut at the Holiday, 
where the Irish drama The Righteous Are Bold 
expired after a protracted spell of box-office cliff 
hanging, and David Wayne, in patriarchal make- 
up, settled down at the "Music Box (vacated by 
Bus Stop, which wound up a run of over a year) 
in an adaptation of Eudora Welty’s novel The 
Ponder Heart. 

Meanwhile new shows aplenty are on the im- 
mediate horizon, largely etl some veteran 
producers decided to move on. For example, Mis- 
ter aay Norman Rosten’s stage version of 
the Joyce Cary novel of the same name, probably 
will arrive early in April at the Martin Beck, 
lately vacated by The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, which opens a national tour in Boston 
momentarily. Similarly Silk Stockings leaves for 
the Coast April 14, making way at the Imperial 
for The Most Happy Fella, Frank Loesser’s musi- 
cal version of They Knew What They Wanted, 
though that won’t arrive until early in May. By 
the time you read this, however, the newly tour- 
ing Plain and Fancy company will have yielded 
the Hellinger to My Fair a which is Pygma- 
lion with the Lerner-Loewe musical touch and 
Rex Harrison as Mr. Shaw’s phonetic friend 
Also new on the scene, barring postdeadline com- 

lications, should be Affair of Honor, the new 
Bill Hoffman comedy which, according to its 
star, Dennis King, is a bit Shavian on its own; 
Mister Wonderful, the new revue starring Sammy 
Davis, Jr. at the Broadway ; and The Little Glass 
Clock, a period piece with Eva Gabor and Regi- 
nald Gardiner. 


No fewer than six productions impend for 
April. The King and I will open April 18 as the 
first in the City Center Light Opera Company's 
season of three musicals. (The others are Kiss 
Me, Kate, beginning May 9, and Carmen Jones, 
May 30.) A es | revival of Strip for Action, 
the Lindsay-Crouse comedy of a dozen years ago, 
is set for April 12 at the Winter Garden with 
Yvonne Adair and Jack Pearl as its principals, 
and Wake Up, Darling, Alex Gottlieb’s comedy 
with Barry Nelson, Russell Nype and Barbara 
Britton, is expected around April 18. Also on 
that date Broadway should be greeting Charlton 
Heston in Leslie Stevens’ drama The ers, fol- 
lowing a Detroit tryout. Other productiens an- 


of the Theatre Arts 


nounced for late in the month are the new edition 
of Leonard Sillman’s New Faces and a revival of 
Goodbye Again with Donald Cook. 

As for the incumbents, Janus will still be doing 
business at the Plymouth stand, though prob- 
ably no longer with the ailing Margaret Sullavan 
playing the very busy lady who somehow finds 
time to write novels while maintaining the status 
of both wife and mistress. (Likeliest replacement 
for Miss Sullavan at press time was Claudette 
Colbert.) On the marquee of the Cort Theatre, 
Susan Strasberg has been upped to costarring 
status with Joseph Schildkraut in the solid hit 
The Diary of Anne Frank, which is (need we 
remind you?) the true story of a sensitive Jewish 
girl’s coming to adolescence against a backdrop 
of Nazi persecution in Holland. Otherwise no 
news is good news. The remainder of the Brodd- 
way shows, like that river of Mr. Kern’s ac- 
quaintance, keep rolling along. A brief word, for 
show stoppers, about each follows: 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Tennessee Williams’ 
multiple award-winning drama about a dying Mis- 
sissippi plantation owner for whose estate the 
families of two of his unhappy offspring are con- 
tending; it stars Burl Ives and Barbara Bel 
Geddes and has direction by Elia Kazan (Mor- 
osco); Damn Yankees— Devilish doings by Gwen 
Verdon and Ray Walston win a fantastic - 
nant for the Washington Senators to an Adler- 
Ross score and George Abbott direction (46th 
Street) ; Chalk Garden—Enid Bagnold’s symbolic 
play about a mystery woman who may or may 
not be a murderess stars Gladys Cooper and Siob- 
han McKenna (Barrymore). 

The Desk Set—Shirley Booth resisting automa- 
tion, not to mention classification, in an office 
comedy (Broadhurst); Fallen Angels — Nancy 
Walker, prodigiously drunk and monumentally 
hung-over, to a Noel Coward script (Playhouse) ; 
Fanny—Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak star in this 
musical adaptation (by S. N. Behrman, Joshua 
Logan and Harold Rome) of the Marcel Pagnol 
trilogy about life on the Marseilles waterfront 
Majestic); Inherit the Wind—-Drama based on 
the 1925 trial of a Tennessee teacher who ex- 
pounded the Darwinian theory of evolution, it 
stars Paul Muni as the lawyer modeled after 
Clarence Darrow (National) ; The Matchmaker 
Ruth Gordon makes her own match in this hi - 
style farce revised by Thornton Wilder from 
earlier The Merchant of Yonkers (Royale). 


No Time for Sergeants—Andy Griffith as a 
well-meaning hillbilly congenially snafus the U. S 
Air Force in a dramatization of the Mac Hyman 
book (Alvin); Pipe Dream—Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein let loose in John Steinbeck’s “Cannery 
Row,”’ with Helen Traubel starred (Shubert) ; 
The Great Sebastians—The Lunts, as a mind- 
reading act, get involved in international intrigue 
in the Lindsay-Crouse comedy (Coronet); The 
Lark—Julie Harris stars as Joan of Arc in this 
adaptation, by Lillian Hellman, of the Jean An- 
ouilh drama (Longacre). 


The Pajama Game—Love and labor relations 
in a pajama factory, set to words and music by 
Adler and Ross, and based on Richard Bissell’s 
novel 7 Cents (St. James) ; Tiger at the Gates— 
Jean Giraudoux’s antiwar play about the Trojan 
War, translated by Christopher Fry and starring 
Michael Redgrave as Hector (Hayes); Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?—George Axelrod’s sa- 
tiric comedy about a movie fan ma azine writer 
who becomes a Hollywood big wheel in Faustian 
fashion (Belasco); Witness for the Prosecution— 
Agatha Christie's courtroom mystery melodrama 
that holds a New York Drama Critics Circle 
award (Henry Miller). 


OFF BROADWAY—Biggest news downtown re- 
cently was the opening of Uncle Vanya at the 
tiny Fourth Street Theatre. This one, with Fran- 
chot Tone, Signe Hasso and Clarence Derwent, 
had “‘hit’’ written all over it from the start 
and should still be going along merrily as the 
second in the theatre’s current Chekhov cycle 
The first was The Cherry Orchard, which was 
also well received.) 


Elsewhere Brecht and Shaw have been in favor 
this season. The long-run Threepenny Opera now 
identifies itself in advertisements as the show 
that ‘‘ ‘Moritat’ is from,’ but otherwise the 
Brecht-Weill musical starring Lotte Lenya is 
scarcely news as of this late date. The Open 
Stage, over on Second Avenue, recentl Pay: up 
with more Brecht—The Private Life he 
ter Race. Matters Shavian have been divided be- 
tween the Downtown Theatre with Candida and 
the Cherry Lane with The Admirable Bashville. 

On April 3 the Phoenix will offer Turgeniev’s 
A Month in the Country, directed by Michael 
Redgrave and starring Uta Hagen. Continuing 
attractions are Circle in the Square’s Cradle Song, 
and the Actor’s Playhouse production of An- 
dreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped. Newly arrived at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre is The Craftsmen’s 
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THERE 1S SOMETHING NEW UNDER THOSE TENTS 


Under those big tops, once the special province of the circus, you can now see and hear the 
great musicals of our time— South Pacific, The King and I, Kismet, Guys and Dolls, Plain 
and Fancy, Annie Get Your Gun, Carousel and all the rest. The Musical Tent is the only really 
new theatre developed in the last 50 years. If you want to see this new kind of theatre “in the 
round”, see a show at any one of the tents listed below. There you will find a complete produc- 
tion unit with a resident company of experienced Broadway players, with a permanent singing 
chorus and corps de ballet, with visiting stars performing in a NEW way your favorite musicals. 
If you have never seen a musical presented arena style in a tent you are in for an exciting ad- 


venture in theatre going. 


PLAN A MAGICAL MUSICAL TOUR 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento Music Circus 
1419 H Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Performances Eves: Mon. thru Sun.,; 
June 18 thru Aug. 27 


CONNECTICUT 


Oakdale Musical Theatre 


Exit 64, Wilbur Cross Parkway 


Wallingford, Conn. 
Exec. Office: C Whalley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Phone: Spruce 7-6253 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.; 
June 1 thru Sept. 15 


ILLINOIS 
THE MUSIC THEATER 


iebend Park, Hil. 
Between Skokie Highway and Edens 
Highway at Lake Cook Road. 
Next to Villa Moderne. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sun.; 
June 11 thru Sept.. 2 


MASSACHUSETTS 


North Shore Music Theatre 


Rte. 128, Exit 9 
Beverly, Mass. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.; 
June 11 thru Sept. 1 


South Shore Music Circus 
Sohier Street, off Rte. 3A 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.; 
June 22 thru Sept. 1 


CAPE COD MELODY TENT 


West Main Street 
Hyannis, Mass. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.: 
June 29 thru Sept. 1 


MICHIGAN 
THE MUSICAL TENT 


Dixie Highway between Saginaw 
and Flint 
Mailing Address: Clio, Mich. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.: 
June thru Sept. 


MELODY CIRCUS 


Eight Mile and Grand River 
(on the grounds of Botsford inn) 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mailing Address: Box 697, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.: 
June 11 thru Sept. 4 


NEW JERSEY 


St. John Terrell’s Music Circus 
Lambertville, N. J. (Rte. U. S. 202) 


Performances Eves. Tues. thru Sun.; 
June 2 thru Sept. 30 


OF THE U.S.A. 


NEPTUNE MUSIC CIRCUS 


(3 miles West of Asbury Park) 
Neptune, N. J. (Rte. N. J. 66) 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sun.; 
June 25 thru Sept. 2 


NEW YORK 


Finger Lakes Lyric Circus 


Rte. 20, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
(17 miles West of Syracuse) 


Eastern Gateway to Finger Lakes, 
Thruway Exit 40 


Performances Eves. Tues. thru Sun.; 
June 16 thru Sept. 9 


OHIO 
MUSICARNIVAL 


4401 Warrensville Center Road 


Cleveland 22, Ohio 


(2 miles South of Kinsman-Ven Aken 
intersection) 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sun.; 
June 8 thru Sept. 30 


RHODE ISLAND 


Warwick Musical Theatre 
Warwick, R. I. 


Performances Eves. Mon. thru Sat.; 
June 1 thru Sept. 15 


STUDENTS— APPRENTICES 


The Musical Arena Theatres offer special opportunities to a limited number of apprentices interested in dancing, 
singing, acting and backstage technique—the only place in the world where young people can learn by study 
and performance the special techniques of the musical comedy stage. For information, write: MATA, Suite 
1020, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. or to the Theatre of Your Choice. 
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roduction of O'’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars, directed and designed by Mordecai Gorelik 

Greenwich Mews has come up with a_pre- 
miére—Gerhardt Hauptmann’s The Beaver Coat. 
Originals Only is offering staged readings of A 
amily of Waiting, a new verse play by Deric 
Riegen. It’s Thunder Rock for the Broadway 
Chapel Players at the Broadway Congregational 
Church, and the Bown Adams Studio has three 
one-acters on tap—The Neophytes, Only the 
Troubled and The Grand Gesture on Fridays, 
with Antigone Revisited amg for The Neo- 
phytes on Saturdays. Columbia University The- 
atre Associates will open The Marriage of Figaro, 
which has been adapted from Beaumarchais by 
Maurice Valency, on April 11. 

On Long Island: Hempstead—-Hofstra College 
Richard lil, April 20-21, 27-28 
BUFFALO—Bus Stop, April 9-12; ROCHESTER 
-Can-Can, Auditorium, April 16-18 ; Bobby Clark 
in Damn Yankees, Auditorium, April 4-7; Bus 
Stop, Auditorium, April 13-14; ALBANY—Albany 
Givic Theatre, e Little Foxes, April 20-21; 
WATERTOWN-—Little Theatre of Watertown, 
Sabrina Fair, April 24-25. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Melvyn Douglas having been taken 
to the local bosom, the Windy City’s right little, 
bright little season has indeed confirmed early 
hopes for it. Chicago critics and playgoers have 
evinced genuine enthusiasm for Mr. Douglas’ 
Clarence Darrow characterization in the Scopes 
monkey trial drama, Inherit the Wind, at the 
Blackstone, a house which was overdue for a hit, 
anyway. The Erlanger had, and has, no such 
problems, being, as these lines reach you, on the 
brink of its thirtieth week of playing landlord to 
the popular Teahouse of the August Moon, in 
which Burgess Meredith has the role of the Oki- 
nawan interpreter, Sakini. 

Fran Warren, Larry Douglas and Buster West 
are entering their sixth month of cavorting in 


2 81IG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL ” 


——McCLAIN, JRL.-AMER, 


GWEN _VER oa in 


a ee 


STEPHEN starring RAY 


DOUGLASS ° WALSTON 


Seens FILLED 

{ on. thr: 

»> Divans (First . oaee 
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(First bert ” 3 
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order. 
46 ST. THEA. 226 w. 46 5; 
Clrele 6-427) 


“A HUMDINGER!” yo--1ek. 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 

HELEN GALLAGHER ™ 


with JULIE WILSON 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PR! HY vgs. rch. 6.90; Mezz. 
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The Pajama Game at the Shubert, and on April 
2 the Great Northern (having been dark since the 
departure of Plain and Fancy) will relight with 
Nancy Kelly in Maxwell Anderson’s drama about 
a child murderess, Bad Seed. A further bullish 
note: The Studebaker, surrendered to television a 
few years ago, may return to spoken drama, if 
present plans of icago Players, Incorporated, 
materialize. This group is an offshoot of the 
homeless Playwrights eatre Club, and at press 
time was reported planning to lease the Stude- 
baker to house a year-round professional stock 


company. 

AVONDALE PARK—Globe Players, Mourning 
Becomes Electra, April 15-17; EVANSTON— 
Northwestern University Theatre, The White 
Devil, April 27-29; URBANA—University of Illi- 
nois Theatre, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
April 11-14. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA — A_ busy post-Easter season 
awaits local theatre fans, with three openings 
slated for April. The Broadway company of The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, having finally re- 
linquished its tenacious hold on the Main Stem’s 
Martin Beck Theatre, moves to town April 23, 
with Eli Wallach still heading the cast, to spend 
four weeks at the Forrest, where Plain and Fancy, 
the hit musical with the Pennsylvania Amish 
touch, is the current tenant. 

Two new shows are due to arrive on April 9 
The Most Happy Fella, which is They Knew 
What They Wanted set to Frank Loesser music, 
bows into the Shubert on that date for a three- 
week run on Theatre Guild subscription. Simul- 
taneously the new melodrama Protective Custody 
returns Sylvia Sidney to the stage, specifically 
that of the Locust Theatre. Strip for Action, a 
revamping of the earlier Howard Lindsay-Russel 
Crouse play of the same title, should linger into 
April a bit, with Yvonne Adair and comedian 
Jack Pearl front and center 
PITTSBURGH—Plain and Fancy, Nixon, begin- 
ning April 30; HERSHEY—Plain and Fancy, 
Hershey Theatre, April 23-28; ALLENTOWN— 
Bus Stop, April 2-3; UNIVERSITY PARK— 
Pennsylvania State University Players, The Lady’s 
Not for Burning, April 13-May 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON — You wouldn’s have known it was 
Lent around here, with four shows on the boards 
in March. Now comes the Easter season and with 


LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 


of the 
Colo. State College of Educ. at Greeley 
announces 
The Twentieth Summer Season 
of 
Six Productions—June {1-Aug. 4th 
NON-EQUITY 


Helen Langworthy, Director 
Welby Wolfe, Technical Director 


Applications for membership 
Accepted until May 1. 


STANLEY WOOLF’S 
THEATRE 


it the arrival, on April 2, of Eli Wallach in The 
Teahouse of the August Moon. No one knows 
for sure whether Mr. Wallach’s is really the third 
touring troupe or the first, for this is the origi- 
nal Broadway company, which seems determined 
to continue its extended operations, even by be- 
coming transient in the process. What with two 
other Teahouse companies elsewhere, the comic 
snafu of American occupation plans on Okinawa 
should be a matter of national currency by now 

Winding up a pre-Broadway tryout run early in 
April will be Frank Loesser’s musical version of 
Sidney Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted, 
which will reach Broadway in early May under 
the title The Most Happy Fella. Jo Sullivan, 
Rebert Weede, Susan Johnson and Mona Paulee 
have prominent roles, and Jo Mielziner designed 
the Kermit Bleomgarden production which is 
staged by Joseph Anthony 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW HAVEN—Leonard Si!lman’s latest edition 
of his New Faces revue will start off the month’s 
tryout activity hereabouts on April 2, when the 
Shubert greets Jane Connell and the other new 
faces who will be set off (but, we trust, not 
framed) by material supplied by Ronny Graham, 
Ira Wallach, Sheldon evaich, June Carroll and 
Arthur Siegel. Later in the month producers Rob- 
ert Fryer and Lawrence Carr will be trying their 
luck with Shangri-La, the musical version of 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, with book by Je- 
rome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee and musical 
score by Harry Warren. Martyn Green, dear to 
the Gilbert-Sullivan heart, will be seen as the 
High Lama’s major domo in this version, slated 
to arrive at the Shubert April 21 


HARTFORD—Can-Can, April 20-21; NEW CA- 
NAAN—Town Players, The Indian Captive (chil- 
dren’s play), April 7; STORRS—University of 
Connecticut, Winterset, April 24-28. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is not extraordinary for most mortals to re- 
quire a resting up period after exposure to the 
comedics of the irrepressible Bobby Clark. Wash- 
ingtonians are made of sterner stuff. Mr. Clark 
whose satanic machinations put the Senators on 
top of the baseball heap eight times weekly 
throughout March in the Faustian baseball mu- 
sical Damn Yankees, over at the National, has 
departed on cloven hoof, and the nation’s capital 
ought to be resting. Instead it greets Plain and 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, New York 


SUMMER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
July 2- August 10, 1956 


Acting Designing 


Directing Stagecraft 


Theory and Practice 


Write: Richard Clemo 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 


HE Workshops operate as professional theatre 
except that ALL our players will be students— 
advanced and beginners. Daily rehearsals pre- 


pare you for nightly performances before pay- 


TRAINING 
WORKSHOP 


located in the heart of New 
York's Catskill Mts. Resort Area. 


ing audiences in our 400 seat playhouse. 
A full summer season of practical act- 
ing experience. 
June 17 thru Sept. Ist—I!l Weeks 


Tuition $55 weekly including room and board. 


FOR DETAILS 


DRAMA * OPERA 
MUSICALS 


STANLEY WOOLF 
1697 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Fancy, the musical about city slickers let loose in 
a Pennsylvania Amish community, at the self- 
aS ho ee MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
week run. May should bring Eli Wallach and the 

newly touring Broadway company of The Tea- 


house of the August Moon. Elsewhere in the city: OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE ; 


Theatre Lobby—Pot Pourri, April 13-15, 20-22 


neni 24th SEASON OPENING JUNE 25th, 1956 


LOS ANGELES—The newly organized American ° A Professional Theatre School 
Acting Company, whose guiding spirit is actress + Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
anessa Brown, should know the critical fate of e ° 
its production of William Saroyan’s Slaughter of A New Student Production Every Week 
® Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 


the Innocents by the time you read this, for un- 
less things have changed since press time, the new 
John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


group will have come, seen and, one hopes, con- 
quered by then. At any rate, the company’s ob- 
jective is to establish itself on the local scene, and 


that’s the a of objective Los Angeles theatre - 
fans are willing to applaud. ft 
Not alone, however, are Miss Brown’s col- gungut Y ouse 


leagues and the perennial Theatre Mart double 
bill of The Drunkard and The Wayward Way in 








bolstering the local boards these weeks. The Civic “AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
i ee eel cone cn FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 


bring Cyril Ritchard to town in the role of Eisen- 
stein for four weeks beginning April 30. When 
it departs Silk Stockings, the Cole Porter musi- 
cal based on Ninotchka, will move on from 
Broadway by way of San Francisco. Whether or 


| 
not the Huntington Hartford will continue to PERRY ao MANSFIELD | 
harbor the locally originated revue Joy Ride PLAYERS 


throughout April is, like all matters theatrical, 
School of the Theatre and Dance 





unpredictable, but the producer is hoping. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Two legitimate shows will INCORPORATED Steamboat Springs, Colorado | 
be on tap in the Golden Gate city during April. } 














ancy Kelly will continue playing oe monet July 3 - August 25 

mother of a child murderess in Maxwell Ander- 

son’s chiller Bad Seed, at the Curran through announces its CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 
April 7, which is when the show’s three-week drama 

engagement on Theatre Guild subscription will HELEN TAMIRIS 

close. A breather until April 23, then a look-see, Fourth Season at | ELEANOR KING VIRGINIA TANNER 
also at the Curran, at Silk Stockings, in which contemporary dance 

Don Ameche and Hildegarde Neff will resume DRID WILLIAMS DON FIBIGER 
their recently concluded Broadway tasks in this OLNEY T EA ballet and mime children's theatre 
Cole Porter musical adapted from the well-re- 

membered Ninotchka, once solely Greta Garbo’s Olney, Maryland THEATRE FESTIVAL, July 21 - Aug. 24 
domain. The musical will come courtesy of the . : és 
Civic Light Opera Association, which expects to address: PORTIA A. MANSFIELD, 


follow up with Resalinda in late May. Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
before April 20 
BERKELEY—University of California, Yes Is d its address box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 
fer ot bans Man, April 5-7, 12-14; ne os 
EACH—Long Beach Community Players, The 
Rainmaker, April 5-7, 12-14; SANTA BARBARA Sixth Season at 
Alhecama Players, Lobero Theatre, The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, April 13-14, 20-21; Repertory The- 5 
atre, A Doll’s House, April 19-21, 23-28; WHIT- ’ 


PrIER—An Inspector Calls, April 26-28. 


OHIO PLAYHOUSE 


CLEVELAND—Bobby Clark as a real big-league 
devil will be in the corner of the Washington 
Senators April 9 when Damn Yankees, the musi- 
cal fantasy based on Douglas Wallopp’s novel 
The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant, arrives e + 
at the Hannah for a run through May 5. This is 
the newly formed touring company of the show 


Professional Equity Company 

















me 


Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes 
The kind Broadway and Holly- 
wood stars wear, You may use them 
at moderate rental rates. Brooks costumes 
90% of the Broadway stage plays, top tele- 


Winooski Park, Vermont 


ision shows, Radio City Music Hall, the 
that has been a Broadway hit for almost a year. Apprentices accepted at St. } ll and Ice Shows, and dresses 100 amateur 
CINCINNATI —The. Shubert will have a usy Michael's Playhouse. Experience eg ty apy Consultant for 
3c . e s the . * i 
twenties musically April 9-14; and two days later in all phases of production. Write: a pan cncnger = TE pa ngy Anggaay 
The Teahouse of the August Moon will bring the 
mind Pentagonic into comic juxtaposition with B R O O K S 
the attitude Okinawan for a Svedey ee. fess Mr. Robert B. Moore, Pres. 
16-21. This is the cor ny headec y Larry 
ee PLAYERS INCORPORATED 3 West 6Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
7 . ‘ : a P.O. Box 4412 Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
RS - —oeS - a —_— Washington 17, D. C. Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Shake- 





speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 





tended or otherwise, will be posed on stage at 
the Hartman April 4-14, when Anastasia arrives 
with Dolly Haas heading the cast 


ATHENS—Ohio University Theatre, Dial ‘*‘M”’ 

for Murder, through April ‘4 QT ane Bapte THE WHITE BARN THEATRE 
University Theatre, Come Back, Little Sheba, r . 
April 6-16; WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre, W estport, Connecticut 
ali My Sons, April 20-21. 


has the honor to announce that 
MICHIGAN 


» 7 
DETROIT—The flappers and sheiks will bur- MISS EV. G L IE N 
lesque the daylights out of themselves and the A LE A L N E 


musicals of the twenties for another week at the s 2 arts . 
Shubert, where Sandy Wilson’s big London and will teac h three acting courses 


th - — Aon ty gh wed ee oy thy = ill’ have SHAKESPEARE-IBSEN—CHEKHOV 


something special in store—a_ pre-Broadway 10 weeks beginning June 19 


opening. | ma - 

, Following = week ef dress rehearsals here Leo. Classes limited to professionals and advanced drama students. A 
lie Stevens’ drama The Lovers will bow April 2 S 

for a tryout run preparatory to a New York selection of scenes to be presented at the end of the course to an 
opening set for April 18. The play is being spon- invited audi 

sored by the Playwrights’ Company and Gayle invit audience. . , 

Stine. Chestion Fete “a rd ml Ly — For information on schedule, fees, etc., write Lucille Lortel, office, 
concerns e€ rol e eg ur, e w T- - e > - 7 . 

mitting a warlord knight to take the bride of one White Barn Theatre, 113 West 57th St. After June 1, White Barn 


of his subjects on her wedding night. 


EAST LANSING — Boy Friend, April 27-28; 
FLINT—Flint Community Players, Dial “‘*M”’ for 


Theatre, Westport, Connecticut. 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR WANTED 


Community Theatre, self-supporting 
since 1933, in northern industrial city, 
population over 100,000. Full-time posi- 
tion. Direct six plays per year, through 
summer. Need man with minimum five 
years experience in community theatre, 
with managerial ability. Send resume 
of training and experience, references, 
and photo to 


THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 
Box 564 
130 West 56 St., N. Y. C. 


100% Air-Conditioned 


LONG BEACH PLAYHOUSE 
Long Beach, N. Y. 
will accept limited number 


APPRENTICES 


© Act with equity company and 
visiting guest stars 

© No Tuition — Living costs only 

© 10 Weeks of Summer Theatre 
Festival 


for information write 


LONG BEACH PLAYHOUSE 
LONG BEACH, N. Y. 


Visiting Stars: Veronica Lake, Chester Mor- 
ris, Sylvia Sidney, Mischa Auer, Meg Mundy, 
William Prince, Joan McCracken, Russell 
Nype, John Conte. 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, 
cherry; also in boxwood, grenadillo, rosewood, 
olivewood. Each instrument carefully selected 
and tested. Mode! Ib Kueng Soprano 


Complete $7.50 
Other Sopranos from 3.95, and Altos from 12.00 
include Doimetsch, Purcell, Apollo, 


Barenreiter. 
Send for Catalog 46 
Also 
the 
largest - 
Recorder S 
Music 
Catalog 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


In the City Center of Music Bidg. 
130 West 5é St. New York 19, N. Y. 


B'Aek eo emer, 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


27th year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 


©@ Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


© Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
ivoryton, Conn. 


Murder, April 6-7, 11-14; GRAND RAPIDS— 
Grand Rapids Civic Theatre, The 

Mr. rupeveocher, April 20-21, 27-28; - 
GON—Muskegon Little Theatre, The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, April 26-May 2; SAGINAW—Pit and 
wrt e Country Girl, April 4-13; YPSI- 
LANTI—Michigan State Norma! College, Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, April 26-28. 


MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS — Whether the pretender to the 
throne is really pretending or not is the question 
in Anastasia, and it will be explored at the 
American April 16-21 on the local Theatre Guild- 
American Theatre Society subscription series 
Come April 23, Larry Parks will be resisting 
Americanization as the U. S. Army comes to 
grips with the Okinawans in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon. 


COLUMBIA—Stephens College, Twelfth Night, 
April 11-28. 


CANADA 
TORONTO—A musical and a drama will occupy 
local theatre fans in April. The Royal Alexandra 
will offer the Cole Porter musical about Paris in 
the nineties, Can-Can, April 2-14, following up 
with Bus Stop, April 16-21. This, of course, is 
the William Inge drama (about travelers stranded 
in a roadside diner during a blizzard) that is 
only now winding up a lengthy run on Broadway 


MONTREAL—Bus Stop, April 23-28; HAMIL- 
TON, ONTARIO — Boy Friend, beginning 
April 30 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild, Angel Street, 
April 18-20 


ARIZONA 


TUCSON—Tucson Little Theatre, The Festival, 
April 5-9 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK—Larry Parks in The Teahouse 
of the A tt Moon, Auditorium, April 13-14; 
JONES O — Arkansas State College, The 
Great God Brown, April 11-13. 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON—Bus Stop, Playhouse, April 4-7 ; 
Can-Can, Playhouse, April 23-38 


FLORIDA 
CORAL GABLES—University of Miami, The 
Boat without a Fisherman, April 9-21; HOLLY- 


WOOD — Little Theatre of Hollywood, House 
without Windows, April 6-10; ACKSONVILLE 
—Little Theatre of Jacksonville, For Love or 
Money, April 25-May 5; ST. PETERSBURG- 
St. Petersburg Little Theatre, Fashion, April 1-4 


IDAHO 
POCATELLO—Idaho State College Theatre, The 
Taming of the Shrew, April! 20-21 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS — Friend, Murat, April 
16-19; BLOOMINGTON— Friend, April 20- 
21; LAFAYETTE — Boy Friend, April 23-24; 
SOUTH BEND—Boy Friend, April 25-26; RICH- 
TT ee Civic Theatre, South Pacific, 
April 9-13. 


lIOWA 
DAVENPORT—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, eheom. April 30-May 2; 


Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 


to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. Day, evening, summer sessions 
A completely up - to - date, professionally 
equipped electronic television production 
studio provides outstanding facilities for 
television training; broadcasting, announc 
ing; writing; radio and television produc- 
tion. Professional acting; directing; play- 
writing; scene and costume designing. Stu- 
dents play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college EM radio station. Coed. Place- 
ment assistance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-sixth Year 


128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


WATERLOO--Community Playhouse, The Silver 
Whistle, April 26-28. 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA—Topeka Civic Theatre, The Play’s the 
Thing, April 25-27; WICHITA—Municipa' Uni- 
versity Players, Romeo and Juliet, April 5-7. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Can-Can, Ford’s, April 30-May 
4; PIKESVILLE—Children’s Educational The- 
atre, St. Mark’s-on-the-Hill, Little Plays for Lit- 
tle People, April 28-29. 


MINNESOTA ‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS—Nancy Kelly in Bad Seed, Apri! 
16-21; University of Minnesota Theatre, 

Lear, April 2-8; Young People’s University The- 
atre, Let’s Make an Opera!, April 21, 28-90. 


NEW MEXICO 
STATE COLLEGE — Coronado Playmakers, 
Hedda Gabler, beginning April 30. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SALISBURY—Catawba College, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, April 26-28 


NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota 
Dial “‘M’’ for Murder, April 11-14 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA-—-Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Auditorium, Angi 38; OKLA- 
HOMA CITY—Larry Parks in Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Municipal Auditorium, April 
5-7; Mayde Mack Mummers, The Time of the 
Cuckoo, begiening April 30. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND —Portland Civic Theatre, Xp. My 
Darling Daughter (Blue Room), April 4-May 12; 
Beauty and the Beast (Junior eatre), April 
7-29. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA—Town Theatre, The Country Girl, 
April 4-7, 9-11 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
Au Moon, Municipal Auditorium, April 9-12; 
OAK RIDGE—Oak Ridge Community Playhouse 
Dangerous Corner, April 5-7 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—Margo Jones Theatre, The Sand Cas- 
tle, April 2-21; AMARILLO — Amarillo Little 
Theatre, The Trip to Bountiful, April 28-30 


VIRGINIA 
WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary College 
Theatre, As You Like It, April 25-27; Colonial 
Williamsburg Reception Center, Miss im Her 
Teens and Fhe Mock Doctor, April 13, 20 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON — Kanawha Players, Inc., The 
Taming of the Shrew, April 4, 5, 7; Charleston 
Children’s Theatre, Cinderella, Apri! 28 


WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE—Nancy Kelly in Bad Seed, April 
23-28 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE— University of Viveming, The Play- 
boy of the Western World, April 5- 


Accepting applications for 
Staff, Jr. Staff and Apprentice 
sitions. Write c/o Arena 
eatre, 12 Heeltter Street, 
Rochester, New York. 
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BOOKS 


Top Woman on the Totem Pole 


Mrs. Fiske and the American The- 
atre by Archie Binns. (Crown, $5) 


Every notable, more commonly 
extrovert than the rest of us, is no 
less than two individuals: the some- 
one within and the someone with- 
out. Each demands full attention. 
The conflicting demands, however, 
are not easily satisfied, for predilec- 
tion commits a biographer to the 
one or the other. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that Mr. Binns, in- 
trigued by the public Mrs. Fiske, has 
given himself primarily to chron- 
icling her long and significant labors 
in the heroic period of our theatrical 
history. 

This is not to say that he ignores 
the private Mrs. Fiske. On the con- 
trary, he supplies us with such bio- 
graphic stances as the wistful child 
star, the later imitator of Lotta 
Crabtree, the inadequate housewife, 
the dabbler in plays, the student of 
progressive drama, the aider of fel- 
low workers, the reformer and—not 
altogether unexpectedly—the believ- 
er in extrasensory perception, 

He has some intimate details, too, 
like her red hair and small stature 
(she was less than five feet, three 
inehes), her gustatory oddity (she 
liked onions soaked overnight in 
milk) and her pathetic need to moth- 
er a child (she was to adopt a found- 
ling). 


All this we get and more, and yet 
Mr. Binn’s fundamental interest is, 
as the title of his book accurately 
states, in something else—the rela- 
tional data of the drama. In this 
respect he is truly indefatigable. 
There is little that he has not found 
out concerning his queen of the stage 

her every play, where each was 
given, what sets were important, the 
casts that were assembled, the per- 
sonalities cropping up in the hurly- 
burly. He can, and does, tell us that 
A Doll’s House played in New York's 
Manhattan, that Langdon Mitchell's 
Becky Sharp had a famous stairway 
setting, that Rich Mansfield proved 
himself a man of straw against the 
theatrical syndicate which was chok- 
ing free enterprise, that George Ar- 
liss’ rise to stardom began with the 
role of the Marquis of Steyne, that 
Mrs. Fiske, as a thinker in dramatic 
theory, was a great exemplar of nat- 
ural acting. 

His spotlight, meanwhile, picks out 
supplementary figures of impor- 
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tance: Shaw writing a letter of ex- 
planation, Jack London fancying 
himself a playwright, Evangeline 
Booth getting a lift with theatrical 
make-up, Charles Frohman going 
outward bound on the Lusitania, 
Maude Adams receiving an honorary 
degree from the University of Michi- 
gan, Harrison Grey Fiske, bankrupt 
in a crucial period, preparing to kill 
himself. 

There is no question but that Mrs. 
Fiske and the American Theatre is 
a contribution to the story of the 
legitimate theatre from the Civil 
War to the depression. Mr. Binns 
has spared no pains to make his 
subject’s part in the events authen- 
tic and complete. Beyond his achieve- 
ment, hewever, still stands the other 
self of Minnie Maddern Fiske, the 
one who is uninterested in the art 
of an actress and unimpressed by 
the responsibility that goes with be- 
ing a foremost practitioner. She is 
mutinous, reserve-minded, unmas- 
tered, a woman cheated out of the 
simple little normalities dear to a 
feminine heart. She deserves a biog- 
raphy, too, and some day she should 
get it. 

—Max Cosman 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Encyclopedia of the Opera by David 
Ewen. Contains stories of the best- 
known and most significant operas, 
broken down act by act and scene by 
scene, plus separate entries for indi- 
vidual operatic characters and for 
principal operatic excerpts, as well 
as biographies of music figures, in- 
cluding teachers and critics. Listings 
are made of major authors whose 
work has been opera source mate- 
rial, technical terms in opera are 
defined, and there are brief histories 
of major opera houses, a special pro- 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO 
NIGHT 
Eugene O'Neill 
DAMN YANKEES 
G. Abbott & D. Wallop 
THE LARK 
adapt. Lillian Hellman 
THE LARK 
adapt. Christopher Fry 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Enid Bagnold 
HARRISON, TEXAS 
(8 T.V. plays) 
Horton Foote 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ATTENTION !! 


Summer Theatre Managers 


“It will always pay 
To do a Parker play! !$$” 


Three Aces that make Full Houses 
Ace #1 
“There’s Always A Murder” 


Prize winning comedy-mystery. Cast 
of 4M, 6W, One Set, Book 90c PUB- 
LISHED BY SAMUEL FRENCH, 
INC., 25 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 


Ace #2 
“A Cat Has Nine” 


Comedy-farce produced at the Royal 
Playhouse, N.Y. Cast of 3M, 8W, One 
Set, Book 90ce PUBLISHED BY THE 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, 619 Post 
St.. San Francisco, Calif. 


Ace #3 
“The Surrounding Mist” 


Comedy-drama, “A summer theatre 
hit.” Cast of 2M, 5W, One Set, Book 
85c. PUBLISHED BY THE NORTH.- 
WESTERN PRESS, 315 Sth Ave. 


South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For further information write: 


KEN PARKER PRODUCTIONS 


590 PROSPECT STREET 
GLEN ROCK, N. J. 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 
fields. 


INTERNATIONAL 


1955 


ontact 
BOOK 


Entertainment Industry, 
Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 
NEW YORK Producers, Publishers, 


HOLLYWOOD Newspapers, Sports, 
PARIS Nightclubs, Theatres, 

LONDON Hotels, Airlines. 
copies may be 


sg ings 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Trade 
Directory 
FOR 





i ith Season 


Michigan's 
Oldest & Finest 
aa Professional 
AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN Stock Company 


NOW ACCEPTING 


LIMITED NUMBER 


APPRENTICE APPLICATIONS* 


—Act with Equity resident company 
of Broadway professionals. 


—Pay no fee. 


—Learn theatre business in a com- 
mercial theatre of highest quality. 


*For JACK P. RAGOTZY 
Information BARN THEATRE, Inc. 


Write ¢ 19 W. 82nd St. 
— New York 24, N.Y. 


Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS 


FRED MILLER THEATRE 


Applications accepted now for Fall 
Term. Write for catalogue giving de- 
tails of courses in acting, directing, 
production. 


2842 NORTH OAKLAND AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The Catalina Players 
offer 
Limited Number of Apprentices 
in Resident Company 
for 


3rd Repertory Season 
Authentic Melodrames 
at 


El Encanto Patio Playhouse 


on 


Beautiful Catalina Island 


For information Write: 
Bill Croarkin or R. Ponca 
today P.O. Box ‘'P,"* 
valon, California 


Fifth Season 
VILLAGE THEATRE 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
Ky. Dam State Pk. 
overlooking picturesque Ky. Lake 
6 PLAYS — 10 PERFORMANCES 


College credit possible but not necessary 


ACTING! TECHNICAL! 


WRITE: William J. Robertson, Head 
Drama Dept., Murray State College, 
Murray, Ky. 








nunciation-guide appendix, a history 
of opera and special articles. (A. A. 
Wyn, 594 pp., $7.50) 

Fifty Years of Opera and Ballet in 
Italy, edited by Herman G. Weinberg. 
Essentially a pictorial r w of the 
two arts, this volume devotes 120 
pages to photographs and drawings 
of opera and 30 more to ballet, as 
illumination for essays by Guido 
Pannain (opera) and Gino Tani 
(ballet). (Marcello Maestro, 199 pp., 
$10) 

Going to the Opera by Lionel Salter. 
A layman’s guide to the building of 
an opera, from composition through 
production. Illustrated and indexed. 
(Philosophical Library, 160 pp., $2.75) 

Golden Book of Church Plays, ed- 
ited by Lawrence M. Brings. A col- 
lection of twenty-three one-act plays, 
especially selected for suitability to 
church-group production. (T. S. Den- 
ison, Minneapolis, 476 pp., $4.50) 

The Kabuki Theatre of Japan by 
A. C. Scott. A handbook, intended for 
both student and general reader, 
analyzing actors’ techniques, the mu- 
sic and the plays connected with 
Kabuki drama, and discussing its 
historical development and _ social 
background. Indexed and illustrated 
with photos and drawings by the 
author. (Macmillan, 317 pp., $6.75) 

The Lark by Jean Anouilh, trans- 
lated by Christopher Fry. Complete 
text of the play as presented in Lon- 
don and Paris. (Oxford University 
Press, 103 pp., $2.75) 

The Lark by Jean Anouilh, adapt- 
ed by Lillian Hellman. Complete text 
of the Broadway hit in which Julie 
Harris is starring. (Random House, 
144 pp., $2.95) 

Leap Through the Curtain by Nora 
Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky as told 
to George Mikes. An account of the 
careers of the Hungarian Ballet stars 
with emphasis upon their flight from 
Communist East Berlin. (Dutton, 
223 pp., $3.50) 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
New Releases — Write for information 
The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
The Tender Trap 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Dial “M” for Murder 
Time Out for Ginger 
The Southwest Corner 
The Festival Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 





VAN HORNS 
COSTUMES 


On the American Stage 
Over a 


CENTURY 


Send for Prices 


VAN HORN & SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Est. 1852 





YOUR ENTRANCE INTO 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Work With Professionals 


DAILY CLASSES: Acting, Dance, Mime, 
Speech, TV, Radio, Directing, Design 
” 


Talented apprentices 
may work into Equity 
. 


10 Productions @ Student Productions 
One Act Play Festival @ Dance Concerts 
e 
IDEAL LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Resort Hotel on premises provides 
Room and Board at low cost—Swim- 
ming Pool, Ocean Bathing and Rec- 
reation during free time. 
oa 
Gateway Theatre offers sincere applicants 
personalized drama training—plus a summer 
full of theatre activity and a wonderful 
vacation in the country among professionals 
“ 
Apply now for application and audition 


THE GATEWAY THEATRE 
FP nna a i 1949 
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“The best English dictionary of its size’'—New YORK HERALD TRIBUN 


CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THIS PAGE 


¢ ven tO you ...A “BIG” DICTIONARY FOR YOUR LiBRARY 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO 
BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


WITH A NEEDED BOOKREST 


This handsome bookrest, which allows the 
dictionary to lie open for easy reference 


will also be sent without charg: 





ord 
sa] 
ar\ 


Oxt 


DWITH 


ction 
NDA 


ADDE 


Univer 
R SVISE 


THIRD EDITION 


/ 1 


/ 
f 


/ 


Fy 


Now 2544 pages PICTURED 


GREATLY 
REDUCED 
IN SIZE 


° Retail Price $95 
The Oxford 


niversal Dictionary 


LATEST EDITION « Published by Oxford University Press 


Fifty years in preparation... 
the latest edition, reprinted 
with corrections and up-to-date additions 


The only dictionary of its size that explains not 
only the meanings but also the history of words, 
from as far back as Chaucer up to the present day 


Apt quotations are used wherever needed to 
illustrate correct and precise usage 


Includes scientific werds and colloquialisms 


Employs the most modern system of phonetic 
symbvuls to indicate American and British correct 
pronunciation 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 6008 BOOKS 





IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY saving 


Because of the expense involved in 
printing such a huge work, the 
number of volumes manufactured 
for the Club has had to be care- 
fully estimated. We believe that our 
supply is sufficient to meet a rea- 
sonable demand. If it proves in- 
sufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessitate a 
delay at least four months. Con- 
sequently, it is important that you 
mail the coupon at once. Orders 
will be filled in the sequence they 
are received. Should there be a 
delay in your case, you will be noti- 


manufacturing 
money thus saved is invested in editions 
of other 
which is a Book-Dividend* given with- 
out charge to members. 
DICTIONARY 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSAL 


within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You 


f) ANBERSONVILLE SOMETHING OF VA 


LUE 


Th aaaie by MacKinlay Kanter by Rebert Ruark 
e Price (to 


embers only) $4.2 I to members enly) $39.95 


] GREAT RIVER (2 ve 
fr WE DIE ALONE 


of a he 
and AN EPIS@BE @F 


NO TIME FOR 
SPARROWS by Rumer Gedder 


by Herman Wouk | THE GOOD SHEPHE 

to members only) $2.95 4 by C. 8S 
Price (t sembers o 

INSIDE AFRICA ) A STILLNESS AT 


Is. boxed) 


by Paul Horgan 
David Howart! F . to members only) $5.95 


SERGEANTS by Mac Hyman 
and ONIONS IN THE STEW 


nN ( me ers $3.95 by Betty MacDenald 
represents an ) 
“advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- Price 
gage to buy later 


Cembined price 


7. = 
[] MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR to members only) $3.95 
— 


RO 
Forester 
nly) $3.75 


= by John Gunther + APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
} to members on 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS Pr to members only) $5 


wlw) $2.95 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudsen Street, New Yerk 14, N. Y 


Please enroll me as a member and send, free, T 
selection, indicated above. I am also to receive sep 


purchase at least five additional monthly Selections 


A774 


HE Ox- 


ForRD UNIversaL Dictionary with the purchase of my first 


arately, 


without charge, the bcokrest illustrated above. I agree to 


or Al- 


fied and you may cancel the mem- 
bership, if you wish. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* First, as a member, you 
are kept from missing the important 
new books. Second, you get Club 
choices at a considerable saving; an 
average of about 20% less than the re- 
tail price, over the past two years. And 
third, you share in about $12,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) dis- 
tributed during the year among mem- 
bers as Book-Dividends. Because of its 
large membership the Club prints enor- 
mous editions of its selections at a great 
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will receive a careful advance descrip- 
tion of each Selection and if you think 
it is a book you would nor enjoy, you 
send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may say: “Send me noth- 
ing next month.” 


* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — ard as 
long as you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member. 


ternates—during the first year I am a member. I have the 
right to cancel my membership any time after buying six 
Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividend with every second Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added for each book 
bought to cover pcestage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE 
NOTE: A “Double Selection’’—or a set of books offered to 
members at a special combined price—is counted as a single 
book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling 
the membership obligation 


Mr } 
Mrs 
Miss \ Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


oe seecenecenceecssenseeeesesseceeceoseseceseesenccssessesessecescosesoe® on 


"estal one No 
= a ro 


if any 

Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to 
Canadian members, without any extra charge for duty, through 
Book-of-the-Menth Club (Canada), Ltd 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 











ffstage 


Grand Tour 

About thirty Americans will be 
taken on a fifty-day musical grand 
tour of Europe this summer which 
has been set up by American Ex- 
press. The tour will include visits to 
the Wagner Opera Festival at Bay- 
reuth and the Salzburg Music Festi- 
val, as well as such nonmusical side 
trips as a day in England’s Shake- 
speare country 

Guide on the tour will be Bernard 
U. Taylor, for more than twenty 
years a teacher at Juilliard and cur- 
rently president of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing. Mr 
Taylor is planning get-togethers with 
artists that he knows at various 
stops on the itinerary, which includes 
London, Amsterdam, Munich, Venice, 


Florence, Rome, Naples, Rapallo, 
Nice and Paris, as well as Bayreuth 
and Salzburg. 

He expects that his entourage will 
be made up mostly of the ordinary 
run of music lovers, although there 
may be a few teachers and even a 
critic or two. Those taking the tour 
which leaves New York on July 11 
and returns August 29, will be able 
to get tickets for festivals which 
might otherwise be unobtainable, be- 
cause the American Express Com- 
pany is the official representative of 
the Association of European Music 
Festivals which is, in turn, a wing of 


. the European Culture Center, a non- 


profit organization which sponsors 
various cultural events throughout 
Europe 


Extra-Censory 

Wayne Robinson's article in this 
issue about the Du Pont Playhouse 
in Wilmington is one of the most 
sanitary manuscripts we have ever 
published. 

“Got my wife back from the hos- 
pital last night,” Wayne told us in 
a note accompanying his article. 
“When she sneezes she sprays won- 
der drugs. Very good for the car- 
pets.” 


Taking a breather from rehearsals for the new Theatre Guild offering, Affair 
of Honor, are (left to right): Dennis King, director Norman Felton and Betsy 
Palmer. King recently dubbed this new comedy by Bill Hoffman “the nearest 
approach to Shaw I’ve read.” It already has been purchased for the screen. 








Us and the Old Vie 

We are passing along to our cir- 
culation manager an idea spawned 
doubtless unintentionally—by John 
McClain, the New York Journal- 
American’s hardy critic. When he 
covered the production of Uncle 
Vanya at New York’s tiny, 'way-off- 
Broadway Fourth Street Theatre, 
McClain expressed wonder that “such 
a challenging chore” should be un- 
dertaken under what he viewed as 
uncomfortable and unremunerative 
circumstances. 

“The hall is an awkward two-sided 
affair,” he noted, “with the stage in 
the center; players dress in the base- 
ment, proceed through the street in- 
to the theatre and make their en- 
trances down the aisles, By the time 
they arrive, the audience, having 
fought its own battle to reach the 
austere seats, is in a mood to settle 
for nothing less than the Old Vic 
and a free subscription to THEA- 
TRE ARTS magazine.” 

Well, goodness gracious, no wonder 
we don’t have eight million subscrib- 
ers. You fellows in the circulation 
department have been making it too 
easy to subscribe to this beacon of 
theatrical light. If austerity is the 
key, let’s cut out all this mollycoddle 
business of filling out a simple coupon 
and sending it in by mail. Let’s be 
hard to get. Let’s be able to say that 
our subscribers are the most deter- 
mined people in the world. Make sub- 
scriptions available only to people 
who apply in person, walk up nine 
ghastly flights to our office, fill out 
an intimate and embarrassing ques- 
tionnaire and submit to an interview 
by a suspicious and surly committee 
which meets only on alternate Shrove 
Tuesdays. Then give each successful 
applicant a member of the Old Vic, 
free, and watch that circulation soar. 


Everywoman 

Along with practically everything 
else, the theatre can now claim a do- 
it-yourself aspect. The doer is Mrs. 
Ida Lublenski Ehrlich who writes, 
produces, directs, casts, costumes, 
designs, advertises, promotes and 
sells tickets for her own plays, given 
in a New York church under sponsor- 
ship of Everyman’s Theatre (which 
is just another name for Mrs. Ehr- 
lich). She has done this five times 
in the last ten years, at an average 
cost of $2,500, half her yearly salary 
as a teacher in New York. 

Once, thirty-two years ago, one of 
her plays was on Broadway—Helena’s 
Boys, a flop in which Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske starred. Since then Mrs. 
Ehrlich has worked on her own, 
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Theatre guests at the tea given re- 
cently at the home of Madam Helena 
Rubinstein for the Save the Children 
Federation included Lotte Lenya 
(left), star of The Threepenny Opera. 
With her are Mrs. Claire M. Senie, 
president of the New York Women’s 
Council of the federation (center) 
and Miss Mala Rubinstein, director 
of the Helena Rubinstein salons. 


never overlooking the possibility that 
someday she might write a hit. 

“But I haven't felt wrecked when 
I didn’t,” says this remarkably well- 
adjusted jill-of-all-theatrical trades. 
“At least I’ve seen my play on the 
stage and not in the trunk.” 


Solo Flight 


Actors who find themselves bound 
to a single piay for long periods of 
time are apt to speak highly of well- 
organized repertory because of the 
varied roles that can be undertaken. 
But repertory, too, can have its draw- 
backs, and it was one of these which 
led the noted Norwegian actress, 
Tore Segelcke, to undertake the one- 
woman show which she will offer in 
New York at Town Hall on April 8 
before touring the country for two 
months. 

Since 1929 Mme. Segelcke has been 
a member of the Norwegian National 
Theatre, which puts on twelve new 
productions every season. The dra- 
matic diet is varied—Mme. Segelcke 
recalls one week when she played 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, O’Neill, Bjorn- 
son and Pirandello—and twelve new 
productions per season means a 
steady turnover in plays. 

‘One season I played Medea—Jean 
Anouilh’s Medea—and I loved the 
part,” she said recently. “After 
twenty performances it was dropped 
from the repertory, making way for 
another play, but I wasn’t finished 
with the part yet. So I would sit at 
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home playing the part without the 
other roles.” 

When her husband told her that, 
all by herself, she was making the 
scenes come alive, she decided to try 
it on an audience in Moss, a small 
town outside Oslo. Her success there 
led to invitations from Stockholm, 
Helsingfors, Reykjavik, Vienna, Co- 
penhagen (where she_ represented 
Norway at the Hans Christian An- 
dersen 150th Anniversary Jubilee) 
and Paris (where she was Norway’s 
representative in the International 
Festival of Dramatic Art). It was in 
Paris that she was seen by Guthrie 
McClintic, under whose auspices she 
is making her New York debut. 

She has performed twice before 
this season in New York, but both 
occasions were private affairs, one 
for the Cosmopolitan Club and the 
other an invitation performance spon- 
sored by the American Theatre Wing. 

She is currently on a year’s leave 
of absence from the National Thea- 
tre and is here on a scholarship 
granted her by the American Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. Her husband, 
Dr. Anton Raabe, a leading surgeon 
in Norway, signed on as ship’s doctor 
on a cruise ship so that he and his 
wife could have a sort of vacation 


before she undertook her American 
tour. 


“On the boat,” Dr. Raabe declared, 
“she is the doetor’s wife. But here 
on shore, I am the actress’s hus- 
band.” 

On shore he also has charge of the 
actress’s lighting. 


Say It With Music 

We are glad to see that one of the 
most frustrated playwrights in New 
York in recent years finally has found 
a way around his stumbling block. 
Almost every year since the war 
some Broadway producer has an- 
nounced that he planned to offer 
Franz Spencer’s play The Happy Ant 
Hill. But each season has gone by 
without a production of this play. 
Options were taken on it six times 
and expired six times before Spencer 
finally took off for Germany this 
winter to see how he might fare over 
there. 


Well, the faring was well. The 
Happy Ant Hill is due to be produced 
in Munich in May—as a musical. Of 
course if Spencer had thought of 
changing it to a musical while he 
was in New York, he might have had 
better luck. You can get a musical 
version of anything produced in New 
York. As a matter of fact we’re hard 
at work ourselves adapting an 1,824- 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS “is::"° 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 
Edith Bond Stearns 
Box | 
Peterborough, N. H. 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Courses: BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
"IN PRINGIPLES OF ACTING 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


STAFF 


Stella Adler Hareld Clarman 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y. SU 7-324! 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 
Enrollment Limited 


Fallon House Theatre 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


California 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 


6 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 24— AUGUST 26 


For further information 
write 


De Marcus Brown 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 











1937 1956 
Wagabond School of the 
Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 26 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Winter Tour 







‘S 
Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(Non-Profit Regional Theatre) 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


LELAND POWERS 


HOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Second Year 













Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 


ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We steck all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, fer complete costume plots and 
estimate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 = 
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THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


© Stage © Screen ® Radio 
® Television @ Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





page book to a musical format. It’s 
called Manhattan Telephone Direc- 
tory, 1955-56, and it’s got some great 
numbers in it 


Theatre Quotebook 


KURT KASZNAR: “In my day it 
was Reinhardt and theatricalism; 
today it’s Kazan and ‘the method.’ 
I don’t believe it’s ever a particular 
acting system. The ‘method’ didn’t 
make Julie Harris and Marlon 
Brando; it only gave their talent a 
way of manifesting itself. The great 
thing has always been talent. If you 
have that, you have the key to all 
methods.” 


SUMMER STOCK THEATRE 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


Because of Iliness 
Right on the cool shore of Lake Superior 


Near Duluth—Stage 38x38’ 
Auditorium 38 x 38. Seats 200 
Fully Equipt, Scenery, Electric, etc. 
Large furnished quarters 


ADDRESS: GILMORE THEATRE 
North Shore Bivd., Duluth, Minn. 





University of Toledo 


ANNOUNCES 


A SUMMER SESSIONS COURSE 
BY 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


SCENE DESIGN AND LIGHTING 
BEGINNING JUNE 18, 1956 


Gorelik will also direct a play. 
For information write to: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
TOLEDO UNIVERSITY, TOLEDO, OHIO 








ACTORS’ 
“STUDIO 29” 


Professional Training for the 
Stage. Acting—Directing. 


Concentration on development of 
Actor’s Creative abilities and cultiva- 
tion of the technical means at his 
command. 

Private and class training, participa- 
tion by all Students in workshop and 
public stage productions. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION 


29 East 16th Ave., Denver, Colorado 
Actors’ ''Studie 29''—Phone AComa 2-02/2 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


Daytime and Evening Classes 
Catalog on Request 
CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 
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THE KALAMAZOO | 
| CIVIC PLAYERS 


Staff Positions Open 
® Technical Director 
® Production Ass‘t 
* Costumiere 
1956-57 Season 
(Sept. to June) 


Write for Particulars 
329 SO. PARK ST. 
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| KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
TWELFTH 
SEASON 


Tut ts Avena Theater 


July 2 to August 11 
an actor's theater 


5 performances, 5 plays 
metropolitan audiences 
all-company casting 
university credits 
company held to twenty 
no technical duties 


SECRETARY, TUFTS ARENA THEATER 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cragsmoor, New York 


Elaine Perry and iri Mowery 
announce their 
1956 Season—June to Sept. 
Resident Equity Company 
» Limited Number Apprentices 
® Practical Theatre Experience 


>» No Tuition — No Fees 
> Cool Mountain Top Resort 


Write: 522 Fifth Ave., Rm. 407, N.Y.C. 
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by 


and : Hedy 


POOTLIGHTS 


Now we have heard everything! At 
least we hope! 

We had dinner recently with an 
acquaintance. 

“What shows have you seen?” we 
asked him. 

“None,” said he, “I have read The 
Best Plays of 1954 and felt no urge 
to go to the theatre.” 


We asked him whether he felt he 
had no need to eat after he had read 
a cookbook which, thank God, made 
him quite angry, but unfortunately 
we were too mad by then to enjoy it. 

Actually we can only pity him, as 
we pity anyone who doesn’t know the 
excitement of the moment when the 
curtain goes up, who doesn’t feel the 
thrill of a great performance, who 
doesn’t sense the tension at intermis- 
sion time .. . oh, well! 


Not that we needed to be told, but 
we hear from Italy that the lure of 
the theatre is stronger than ever. 
Eleonora Rossi Drago, one of Italy's 
most beautiful and gifted movie ac- 
tresses, gave up films and the mil- 
lions that go with them to switch to 
the stage. Luchino Visconti, the di- 
rector, offered her the part of Helen 
in Chekhov's Uncle Vanya. She 
grabbed it. 


Jean Madeira, who aehieved a re- 
sounding success as Oarmen at the 
Vienna State Opera recently. 
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Clark 


The Vienna Opera has gone back 
to normal. The prices of seats in all 
categories are back where they be- 
long, and we hear that the perform- 
ances are excellent. We have the 
word directly from our own lovely 
contralto Jean Madeira. 


Miss Madeira, the daughter of a 
coal miner from Illinois, is back in 
this country after her first season in 
Vienna, where her performance in 
the title role of Carmen was so en- 
thusiastically received that police 
had to escort her through the crowd 
that waited for her outside the opera 
house. Jean Madeira talks about it 
almost reluctantly for fear that it 
might sound as if she were bragging, 
but we already had heard of her 
success and can fully understand it. 
We had heard her as Amneris in the 
Metropolitan Opera company’s Aida 
and had loved her voice, and with 
her dark-haired beauty and her vi- 
tality she certainly looks like a per- 
fect Carmen. 


Next summer will see her in Bay- 
reuth and then on a concert tour 
through Europe, with her Philadel- 
phia-born husband accompanying her 
at the piano. Then Miss Madeira will 
return to Vienna, where she has a 
three-year contract. It sounds like a 
wonderful schedule to us. 


“What more do you want?” we 
asked her, without really expecting 
any answer, but we got one. “To sing 
Carmen all over the world,” she re- 
plied. 


We had lunch. the other day with 
one of our favorite people, Reverend 
George Berry Ford. We hardly had 
expected to get a story for this col- 
umn from him, but we did! It seems 
that Father Ford and Irving Berlin 
were riding home together from a 
ceremony one night a little while 
ago. They had known one another 
for a long time, but had never had 
a chance to talk at some length. 
That night in the car they had time, 
and that’s when Berlin told the 
clergyman about an idea he had had 
in mind for a long time: to present 
New York with a monument to 
George M. Cohan. He had thought 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 
® Professional Equity Company 

® Acting with Professional Company 
© FEE: Reom and Board Only 


FIFTEEN WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE FOURTH 


Write for application 
Standing Stone Playhouse 
Petersburg, R.D., Pennsylvania 


TENT | THEATRES 


by Hoosier 


THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 
P 
MUSIC CIRCUS 


Specializing in the creation of 
unique tents including the 
first Nylon Tent Theatre in 
America. 


Cincinnati—Summer Playhouse. 
Columbus—Playhouse-on-the-Green. 
Indianapolis—Avondale Playhouse. 
Tucson Winter Playhouse. 


HOOSIER TARPAULIN 


AND CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 
1302 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Teacher? ) 


6 Week 
Summer Theatre 


Workshop 


8 Hours in-Service Credit 
. 
Play Production 
Techniques 
Scene Painting and 
Stage Mechanics 
Directed Workshop 
Activities 
Public Performance 
. 


Write to: 
Director of Graduate Studies 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


senior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piscator, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS & TEACHERS 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners. Advanced Professionals, Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio 


JUNIOR DRAMATIC 


WORKSHOP—Terms: June - Oct. - Feb. 


Saturdays Only 


Age. 6 to 18—Acting, Speech, Dance, Production 


Capitol Theatre Bidg. 


1639 Broadway, New York 19 Judson 6-4800 


Write or Phone for Catalog 


about it a great deal, but had always 
been too busy to do something about 
it. No reason why he should be tell- 
ing Father Ford about it. He was 
just talking... . 

As it turned out, no one was more 
interested than Father Ford. 

“Do you know who owns the silk 
hat Cohan wore in I’d Rather Be 
Right? I do. George and I were 
great friends, and his widow sent me 
the hat after his death. What can I 
do to help?” 

Berlin had not quite expected help 
from these quarters, but then, Father 
Ford’s interests are many-faceted, so 
the song writer said: “Get me the 
land, I'll get the money.” Next day 
Father called another friend: Robert 
Moses, New York City’s park com- 


Said he: “I'll get you the land. Give 
me a couple of days.” 

And that’s all it took—a couple of 
days. Father Ford got a letter ecom- 
plete with diagram. The location: 
Forty-seventh Street and Broadway. 
Everyone concerned is delighted, and 
there is only one problem: The 
sculptor must be someone who has 
known George M. Cohan personally. 
“Unless he knew him personally no 
one could capture the personality of 
the man who was both ‘Mr. Broad- 
way,’ and ‘Mr. Theatre,’” says Irv- 
ing Berlin. The money is no problem, 
the land is there, and there is a 
ready-made inscription for the base 
of the monument: “Give my regards 
to Broadway.” All that’s needed is 
an inspired artist who knew the 
man. 


missioner. He, too, liked the idea. 
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Under the questioning of a judge advo- 
cate (Arthur Kennedy, right), a former 
war prisoner (Thomas Carlin) casts new 
light on a case involving collaboration. 
In the background is Richard Kiley as 
the accused man. 


TIME LIMIT! 


Photographs by LEO FRIEDMAN 


January 24, 1956 
Booth Theatre 


Theatre Guild production of a play by Henry Denker 
and Ralph Berkey in three acts; staged by Windsor Lewis, 
designed and lighted by Ralph Alswang, costumes by 
Noel Taylor. 

Tue Cast 
T SGT. CHARLES BAKER 
WAC CORP. JEAN EVANS 
SECOND LT. GEORGE MILLER 
LT. COL. WILLIAM F. EDWARDS 
SENTRY 
FIRST LT. MIKE LIVINGSTON 
CAPT. GUS JABLONSKI 
FIRST LT. STEVE WARDELL 
FIRST LT. PETER “ZIP” WALDEN 
SECOND LT. “BOXER” MUELLER 
SECOND LT. PHIL GARLAND 
COL. KIM 
MAJ. HARRY CARGILL 
MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH CONNORS 
MRS. MARY CARGILL 
CAPT. JOSEPH CONNORS, JR. 


Frank Aletter 
Allyn McLerie 
Thomas Carlin 

Arthur Kennedy 
Ch’ao-Li 

Arthur Storch 

Alfred Sander 
Lionel Ames 
Mark Weston 
Robert Drew 
Jerry Morris 

Kaie Deei 
Richard Kiley 
Harvey Stephens 

Patricia Benoit 

John Connell 


General manager, Peter Davis; stage manager, Karl 
Nielsen; press representatives, Nat and Irvin Dorfman. 


The action takes place during the course of two 
days in August, 1955, in the office of the judge 
advocate of an Army post in the United States; 
and through two flashbacks, in a Korean prisoner 
of war camp in December, 1951. 

The subject matter of this melodrama comes 
straight from current headlines, and if now and 
then the plot devices and characterization seem to 
derive from the correspondence school advertise- 
ments in the Sunday supplements offering ready 
hints for young playwrights, the work is still a 
basically honest and absorbing one, and well 
worth your attention. It incorporates a good many 
of the elements of the drama of ideas and the 
mystery play, and is impressive on both levels. 
Major Harry Cargill, the ranking member of a 
group of repatriated American prisoners of war 
in Korea, is awaiting seemingly sure court-martial 
for acts of collaboration with his Chinese Com- 
munist captors. There is reams of evidence against 
him, supplied by his former inmates; and even 
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more damning, the major not only refuses to de- 
fend himself but displays a brand of polite cyni- 
cism in the presence of his interrogators that fairly 
shouts strike three. If the judge advocate handl- 
ing the matter were of the Lestrade type, there 
would, of course, be no quibbling over an open- 
and-shut case, and even less drama. Fortunately 
the man in charge is a humanitarian with a keen 
sense of responsibility and a touch of Sherlock 
Holmes in his make-up. In the face of all the evi- 
dence and the dunning of a superior officer who, 
besides being an efficiency expert, espouses a 
military code that is about as elastic as a ramrod, 
the harried judge advocate persists in probing the 
matter. For a time it is even money which will 
crack first, the man or his case, but eventually the 
triumph of mind over matter takes the form of a 
shocking revelation that is given double-edged 
thrust through the use of flashbacks, which reveal 
in graphic detail just what did happen in that 
prison compound almost four years earlier. 
What did happen is a burst of melodrama that 
provides strongly extenuating circumstances for 
the major. It also tends to becloud the principal 
moral issue at stake, and is rather too neatly 
rigged in giving the superior officer his come- 
uppance. But it certainly makes for a rousing 
denouement in a play that at the outset has its 
understandably slack moments. And in eventu- 
ally facing up to that principal moral issue—the 
degree to which a prisoner of war can be expected 
to adhere to a strict military code without sur- 
rendering his membership card in the human race 
—it has no truck with quick and easy answers. 
The authors obviously are on the side of the judge 
advocate, who has been made a believer by their 
extenuating plot revelations, as, indeed, many a 
spectator is likely to be. But the major still faces 
the certainty of a stiff trial at the curtain’s descent. 
Time Limit’s solution is that there is no ready 
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Ralph Alswang’s ingenious setting is alternately the 
interior of an office on a military post and, as here, 
a Korean prison compound in which some American 
captives are confronted by a Chinese Communist 
guard. 


THE HOT 
CORNER 


January 25, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 


Eleanore Saidenberg production of a farce comedy by 
Allen Boretz and Ruby Sully in three acts (four scenes) ; 
directed by Sam Levene, assistant to Mr. Levene: Oliver 
Crawford, scenery and lighting by Ralph Alswang, cos- 
tumes by Virginia Volland. 


Tue Cast 
BOBBIE STANLEY 
GEORGE “MULDOON” WILSON 
MAE STANLEY 
FRED STANLEY 
J. RUPERT WILSON 
CHARLEY O'CONNOR 
CLARENCE “LEFTY” MC SHANE 
JANE KAISER 
MAUDE WILSON 
FRANCES HALLIDAY 
AUGUST HEGEL 
GUS MARKHEIM 
EDDIE GENARO 
FELIX CASSIDY 


Daryl Grimes 
Cliff Tatum 
Vicki Cummings 
Sam Levene 
Eric Brotherson 
Harry Holcombe 
Don Murray 
Camila Ashland 
Dortha Duckworth 
Nan McFarland 
Horace Cooper 
Dave Starr 
Bern Hoffman 
Ned Glass 


General manager, J. H. Del Bondio; stage manager, 
Leonard Auerbach; press representative, George Ross. 


The action takes place during the course of two 
days in September in the present time, in the 
living room of the Stanley home situated in a 
medium-sized city in New York state. 

Any comedy that lists Sam Levene in its cast 
may safely be said to have reached first base. This 
baseball] play had him both as director and male 
principal—as a two-fisted minor league pilot with 
a penchant for punching general managers and 
an urge to beat his way back to the big time, pred- 
icated on his ability to win a pennant in the 
lower surroundings. These traits are not exactly 
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solution in cases of such complexity. 

In the principal roles of the judge advocate and 
defendant, Arthur Kennedy and Richard Kiley 
are remarkably persuasive in the face of a good 
many lines that run to rhetoric, and, in Kiley’s 
case, a part that is never too clearly motivated, 
undoubtedly in the interest of building up to that 
surprise climax. Along with a stock collection 
of G.I. types, the play offers Allyn McLerie as 
a quietly efficient but nonetheless eye-catching 
WAC corporal, and Thomas Carlin as a lieutenant 
whose boyish demeanor is a neat camouflage for 
a very explosive nature. On the subject of camou- 
flages, Ralph Alswang has provided an even 
neater one—a single set which alternately trans- 
ports us from Stateside to a Korean prison camp 
by the manipulation of some light switches. 


compatible, and neither were the ramifications of 
the script, whose crisis hinged on the refusal of 
Levene’s star pitcher, son of a staunch union man, 
to cross a picket line set up outside the park by 
a group of irate peanut hucksters. This dilemma 
is a good enough angle for a screwball farce, but 
its solution obviously taxed the authors no little, 
and they had company on both sides of the foot- 
lights. There were, however, some highly capable 
performances by such veteran hands as Vicki 
Cummings and Horace Cooper, and by the young- 
sters Don Murray and Daryl Grimes. Levene 
himself was in there pitching all the way, playing 
his part with such gusto that one almost expected 
him to burst into his memorable “Sue Me” num- 
ber from Guys and Dolls. No one could sue Mr. 
Levene on the basis of this performance, and least 
of all the authors of The Hot Corner. 


Sam Levene was both the male princi- 
pal and director of this farce comedy, 
which had a stay of fiwe performances. 











FRED FEHL 


Darren McGavin (right) played an American 
expatriate who goes to live in Mexico after being 
classified a security risk. Geraldine Page, as his 
wife, was the cause of his difficulties, and the third 
principal pictured, Joe Maross, appeared as a friend 


bent on getting the hero to return to his native land. 


THE 
INNKEEPERS 


February 2, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 


Gordon W. Pollock production, in association with 
Richard Cook and Peter Flournoy, of a play by Theodore 
Apstein in three acts; directed by José Quintero, setting 
and lighting by David Hays, costumes by Guy Kent, 
associate producer: Theodore Mann. 


Tue Cast 

ESPERANZA Miriam Colon 
SANTIAGO Ernesto Gonzalez 
AMY MC GREGOR Geraldine Page 
Darren McGavin 
Boris Tumarin 
Jean Barker 


Truman Smith 


DAVID MC GREGOR 
GEORG MAINZER 
ROSE HADDOCK 
JIM HADDOCK 


THE BUTTER AND CHEESE WOMAN Carmen Zapata 


LUPE Sandra Zapata 
REFUGIO Anita de Soto 


HOWARD Joe Maross 


Company manager, Clifford Hayman; stage manager, 
Elliott Martin; press representatives, Phillip Bloom and 
David Lipsky. 


The action covers a period of two days in Sep- 
tember of the present time, and takes place in the 
Paradise Inn in Oaxaca, Mexico. 

At one point near the close of this play about 
the unfortunate consequences of our national 
security program on innocent individuals, the 
hero and principal victim, David McGregor, asks, 
on bended knee and in a highly emotional state, 
“Amy, do you love me?” This is a good question. 
Amy is his wife and the unwitting cause of all his 
difficulties, and she responds by walking out on 
him in an attempt to find a new and better life 
than that of an expatriate running an inn in 
Mexico. No domestic court in either land would 
find against her. 

This is doubly unfortunate, for it is obviously 
not what playwright Theodore Apstein had in 
mind. David is intended as a sympathetic char- 
acter, and there are plenty of plot circumstances 
that should work in that direction. Three years 
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earlier he had been an up-and-coming scientist 
doing government work in Washington. Then it 
had come to light that Amy had joined the Com- 
munist Party for a six-month period when she was 
seventeen, as a gesture of protest—though during 
the time we see her on stage, she appears no more 
subversive than a steady patron of Schrafft’s. 
This guilt by association had cost him his job, 
however, and now the two are running a modest 
haven for tourists. David has tried to camouflage 
his mental torture by burying himself in part-time 
archaeological work, and for a brief period it ap- 
pears that his regeneration is about to begin. 
Unknown to him, Amy has written to a mutual 
acquaintance, Howard, who arrives with an offer 
of a job in New York for David. But when it is 
made clear that David is to work strictly in an 
advisory, back-room capacity for this firm out of 
consideration for his security-risk rating, he re- 
bels and in a burst of self-pity resolves to head 
even farther south, to Peru. 

This is where the couple part company, even 
though Amy is pregnant, but the element of audi- 
ence sympathy has beaten her to the draw. Sel- 
dom has an author so unknowingly loaded the 
dice against a hero, both through misdirected 
characterization and stating the whole problem in 
unconvincingly elementary terms. Against such 
odds, Darren McGavin did yeomanly service as 
David, and Geraldine Page contributed a good deal 
as Amy by underplaying the role—an approach 
which Apstein himself might have found profit- 
able. He is pursuing a theme that, for all its 
topicality and dramatic validity, is still one of the 
most difficult of fulfillment, simply because of this 
tendency to be one-dimensional on matters which 
are anything but that. Under the circumstances, 
authors will do well to see that they don’t further 
muddy the waters by writing plays that give the 
genre about security risks a bad name. 












































































































































































































































MIDDLE OF 
Tae 


NIGHT 


February 8, 1956 
ANTA Theatre 


Joshua Logan production of a “love story” by Paddy 
Chayefsky in two acts; directed by Mr. Logan, settings 
and lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Motley, inci- 
dental music by Lehman Engel. 


Tue Cast 
THE 
THE 


GIRL 

MOTHER 

THE KID SISTER 
THE MANUFACTURER 
THE SISTER 

THE WIDOW 

THE DAUGHTER 
THE NEIGHBOR 
THE FRIEND 

THE HUSBAND 
THE SON-IN-LAW 


Gena Rowlands 

June Walker 

Joan Chambers 

Edward G. Robinson 

Nancy R. Pollock 

Betty Walker 

Anne Jackson 

Effie Afton 

Janet Ward 

Lee Philips 

Martin Balsam 

General manager, Walter Fried; production stage man- 

ager, Neil Hartley; stage manager, David Ford; press 
representatives, Leo Freedman and Abner D. Klipstein 


The action alternates between the Manhattan 
apartments of the manufacturer and the girl’s 
mother, and covers the period between November 
and February of the present year. 


Paddy Chayefsky, the poet laureate of the ro- 
mantically underprivileged, is treading familiar 
ground in his first venture on Broadway. He has 
switched his base of plot operations a bit farther 
south, from the Bronx to Manhattan, but his hero 
is still a fellow over whose matrimonial chances 
even a lonely-hearts club proprietor could hardly 
wax optimistic, money considerations aside. The 
sanguine Mr. Chayefsky, however, is a man to 
hold out hope for even the most downtrodden of 
us in this respect. His hero, Jerry Kingsley, is a 
successful but widowed garment manufacturer 
who is fifty-three, aware of it, but still hankering 
after something more stimulating in off-duty hours 
than a shawl for his knees and the company of 
his possessive maiden sister. He finds it in the 
person of one of his employees, an insecure but 
very attractive twenty-four-year-old named Betty, 
also at a loose end after one unsuccessful year of 
marriage to an itinerant musician whose vagaries 
understandably have her thinking in terms of 
protectiveness and security, and altogether ready 
to become a correspondent of Dr. Rose Franzblau. 
She and Kingsley meet somewhat by chance, but 
for three months thereafter they see each other 
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SLIM AARONS 


Gena Rowlands and Edward G. Robinson have the prin- 
cipal roles in Paddy Chayefsky’s play about a twenty- 
four-year-old girl intent on divorcing a husband in her 
own age bracket in order to marry a widower twice her 
age 


steadily. Finally she proposes, quite dubiously, 
and he accepts in the same frame of mind which 
is, however, extremely mild beside that expressed 
by the families of both parties. The manufacturer 
is reminded that he has a daughter a little older 
than Betty. The latter, intent on getting a divorce, 
is told to bear in mind that whatever her fiancé’s 
physical limitations may be now (and she is not 
unaware of them), they are as nothing compared 
to the shape he is apt to be in ten years hence. 
His Jewish ancestry also is advanced as an argu- 
ment by her volunteer advisers, but not on quite 
the same level of irredeemable sin. 

Can Betty and Kingsley find happiness? The 
sound effects of this superlative production in- 
clude a singing commercial at one point, but for- 
tunately there is nothing significant in this. For 
while the scope of the drama is small, its structure 
as tenuous as expanded television scripts are apt 
to be, and its emotional voltage rather low, the 
play has the sort of genuine sincerity and salty 
humor which seldom finds their way into those 
ventures which originate with detergent com- 
panies, by way of Madison Avenue. Edward G. 
Robinson, a great and versatile actor back on 
Broadway for the first time since 1930, has the 
sincerity and humor of his own to make the manu- 
facturer’s dilemma seem anything but manufac- 
tured. Everyone in the cast, which includes Gena 
Rowlands as the girl and June Walker as her 
mother, is reasonably close to this exemplary 
standard; Joshua Logan has directed them with 
a sure but largely unobtrusive hand, and Jo Miel- 
ziner has provided an attractive, effectively lighted 
double setting which is as efficient in operation as 
everything about this smoothly geared affair. 
Dramatically Middle of the Night is a small slice 
of life, and if Chayefsky knows on which side the 
butter had better be applied in advancing his 
conclusion, he has managed his optimism with a 
touch that it not likely to drive you farther east on 
52nd Street for an antidote. 
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SOMEONE 
WAITING 


February 14, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 


Eddie Rich production of a play by Emlyn Williams in 
three acts (five scenes); directed by Allan Davis, setting 
and lighting by Ben Edwards, costumes designed by Gene 
Coffin; associate producer, Clifford Hayman. 


Tue Cast 

JOHN NEDLOW Howard St. John 
Ludie Claire 

Robert Hardy 
Jessie Royce Landis 
Brook Byron 

FENN Leo G. Carroll 
MRS. DANECOURT Norah Howard 
Herbert Voland 
Louise Buckley 


MISS LENNIE 
MARTIN 

VERA NEDLOW 
HILDA 


A NEIGHBOR 
HIS WIFE 


General manager, Al Goldin; production stage manager, 


Joseph Olney; press representatives, Nat Dorfman and 
Irvin Dorfman 


The action takes place in the drawing room of the 
Nedlows’ apartment, Mill Court, London; it covers a period 
of four months beginning in May of the present year 


This is one of those mystery affairs which 
When a maid 
turns in her notice out of protest against the 
excessive. attention paid her by the head of a 
stylish London household, one John Nedlow, the 
latter’s adopted son is reminded by his law tutor: 
“One of these days your old man is going to get 
himself into hot water.” At that moment both the 
tutor and the son know that papa has, by their 
own timetable, just a half hour to live. When the 
lady of the house unexpectedly turns up a few 
moments later—and characteristically someone is 
always showing up at an inopportune moment to 
scramble that timetable—she sees the letter of 
resignation and says with finality, “Well, that’s 
the end of her.” The tone is entirely appropriate, 
we are sure, for at that moment, unknown to the 
lady, the maid is in the next room, ostensibly 
wearing a necktie much too tightly entwined 


abound in softly spoken irony. 


Leo G. Carroll (left) was the “someone waiting” of this 
British melodrama—a tutor who turns out to be an 
avenger. Also pictured, from left: Howard St. John, Rob- 
ert Hardy and Jessie Royce Landis. 


around her pretty neck. The crowning irony, 
however, may well be that Emlyn Williams has 
turned out a thriller that is short on thrills. 

There is a premonition of this, perhaps, at the 
outset. The tutor, Fenn, who has been called in 
to help prepare the wayward lad for a forthcoming 
examination, actually is the father of a boy who 
has just been hanged for committing a murder 
which only he and his charge know has been done 
by the same eminently respectable John Nedlow. 
Fenn is secretly determined to have his revenge, 
and in this he has a stout ally in his pupil, Martin, 
who bows only to the tutor in his dislike for 
Nedlow. Since the murder had been committed 
by strangulation with a tie, Fenn announces that 
he will mete out similar treatment to his enemy. 
Fenn was played by Leo G. Carrall. Now, Mr. 
Carroll is a superlative actor and no stranger to 
thrillers. But he belongs, traditionally and solidly, 
on the side of the British law; he is the incarna- 
tion of the methodical Scotland Yard man who 
never really swings into action until the place is 
knee-deep in corpses. And the likelihood of his 
doing something as messy as garroting his well- 
upholstered employer didn’t impress his youthful 
confidant, much less the audience. The hunch 
proves correct. Fenn has his revenge, but it’s 
strictly a Pyrrhic victory, and the same can be 
said for Williams’ surprise ending. 

Someone Waiting is a typically urbane, metic- 
ulously plotted and well-joined British drama 
which proves that murder can be as intellectual 
a parlor game as Sherlock Holmes always insisted 
it was upon which narrator Watson proceeded 
to prove just the opposite. Besides Mr. Carroll, 
the impeccable principals included Jessie Royce 
Landis, who was handsome as the lady of the 
troubled household; and, as the villainous Nedlow, 
Howard St. John, who can cur! his lip with the 
best of them. 

































































































































































































































































THE PONDER 


HEART 


February 16, 1956 
The Music Box 


The Playwrights’ Company production of a comedy by 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov in three acts, adapted 
from the story by Eudora Welty; directed by Robert 
Douglas, settings and lighting by Ben Edwards, costumes 
by Frank Spencer 

THe Cast 

JACOB Theodore Browne 
Vinie Burrows 
David Leland 

Una Merkel 

Don Hanmer 

John Marriott 
Juanita Hall 

Edwin Buckley 
Richard Klein 

Helen Quarrie? 
Jeanne Shelley 
Harold Grau 
Charlotte Klein 
Barbara Jean Gilliam 
David Wayne 


SARAH 

MR. SPRINGER 

EDNA EARLE PONDER 
DE YANCEY CLANAHAN 
BIG JOHN 

NARCISS 

PURDEL PEACOCK 
BRUCE PEACOCK 
TREVA PEACOCK 
JOHNNIE REE PEACOCK 
MR. PEACOCK 

MRS. PEACOCK 

ELOISE 

UNCLE DANIEL PONDER 
DORRIS R. GLADNEY Will Geer 
BONNIE DEE PONDER Sarah Marshall 
SAM Noel Williams 
RODNEY 

WILLIE 
TEACAKE MAGEE 


Johnny Klein 
Junior Marshall 
Ruth White 
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Uncle Daniel (David Wayne) makes this colorful entrance 
into the proceedings early in Act I, riding a ramshackle 
automobile which also brings his late wife’s parents to 
the scene of his trial. At right, holding fan, is Edna Earle 
(Una Merkel), Daniel’s niece and proprietress of this 


venerable hotel 


Photographs by ZINN ARTHUR 


JUDGE WAITE 
DR. EUBANKS 
TRUEX BODKIN 
MRS. BODKIN 


John McGovern 
Donald Foster 
Dwight Marfield 
Mary Farrell 

AL J. Talbot Holland 
CLYDE William Dwyer 
CLERK James Karr 
BAILIFF Tony Kraber 
FOREMAN Alan Manson 
JURORS AND SPECTATORS Daniel Bergin 
Joseph Bishop, Tom Geraghty 
Jim Holden, Richard Rothrock 
Lieselotte Singer 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Leonard Field; vroduction stage manager, Philip Mathias 
stage manager, Tony Kraber; press representatives, Wil- 
liam Fields, Walter Alford and Reginald Denenholz. 

The action covers a period of several months, “a few 
years ago”; it occurs at the Beulah Hotel, the home of 
Daniel Ponder and the courthouse, all in and around a 
small town in the South 


When two principal characters of a modern- 
dress comedy address each other, in all serious- 
ness, as “dear heart,” it is a fairly safe bet that 
that comedy will be either hopeless or hilarious. 
There isn’t much middle ground for such a work. 
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Well, The Ponder Heart is hilarious. It is also 
just about the damnedest play you are likely to 
see, and you should be forewarned that any at- 
tempt to capture its peculiar whimsical flavor in 
several hundred words ranks in difficulty with 
trying to maintain an agreeable sense of civic- 
consciousness while figuring an income-tax re- 
turn. On paper the play doesn’t make much sense. 
On stage it doesn’t make too much sense either, 
and very likely that is the secret of its cockeyed 
charm. 

Undoubtedly the safest way to describe the 
characters is to use their own words. The hero, 
Uncle Daniel Ponder, is a man after David 
Wayne’s heart. Wayne is certainly one of the few 
actors alive qualified to portray this eccentric, a 
good-time Charlie from one section of the South 
that Tennessee Williams obviously overlooked. 
The star of this production, after all, has had 
ample warm-up for the assignment in the past 
decade, during which he has impersonated a lepre- 
chaun, a Navy problem child and an Okinawan 
pixy. In one of his rare bursts of remorseful in- 
sight late in the action, Uncle Daniel describes 
his outlook—“like life is one big barbecue and 
I was the guest of honor.” Fortunately he isn’t 
often given to such rumination. His most out- 
landish act is to marry, on a ninety-day trial basis, 
a barefoot and very vacuous belle resembling 
something out of an Al Capp cartoon, and bearing 
the improbable name of Bonnie Dee Peacock. 
Bonnie Dee is also quite a character and obviously 
just what Uncle Daniel needs. Her preferences 
run to pistachio ice cream and, in the line of 
wedding gifts, a variety of the latest electrical 
kitchen appliances which she installs in the par- 
lor of their home. The latter is, naturally, not 
equipped with electricity. “She looks like she 
could sit all day and wonder how the tail of the 
‘C’ got through the ‘I’ in the Coca-Cola sign,” says 
Daniel’s niece, Edna Earle, of the bride. Married 
life is too much for Bonnie Dee, however, and 
soon she has fled this dream house. She returns 
momentarily for another go at it, and when she 
is about to take off again, Daniel suggests that she 
remain in their little nest while he puts up at a 
hotel run by Edna Earle, limiting his visits to 
Saturdays when he proposes to deliver her allow- 
ance and let her indulge another hobby, that of 
cutting his hair. On the “first Saturday of this 
arrangement, a storm blows up; and while this 
gives designer Ben Edwards a lighting expert’s 
field day, it does nothing for Bonnie Dee, who 
promptly departs this earth in a swoon of terror. 
Presently Daniel is accused of her murder, and 
the final act of this adaptation of Eudora Welty’s 
story is given over to his trial, an ordeal he sur- 
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One of the hilarious complications of Uncle Daniel’s trial 
occurs when his foot falls asleep. The trio in the fore- 
ground includes, from left: Will Geer as the prosecuting 
attorney, David Wayne as Uncle Daniel, and Una Merkel 
as his niece. John McGovern is the badgered judge shown 


in the background 


vives in his own indestructible fashion. What ' 
with the defendant wandering in and out in the 
midst of the legal proceedings when he isn’t 
busy complimenting the prosecuting attorney, and 
with one of the witnesses refusing to leave the 
stand until he has been tipped a dime, this trial 
is enough to set back jurisprudence several hun- 
dred years. It is altogether one of the funniest 
court episodes since Blackstone got his lumps in 
the burlesque skits. 

From the foregoing you might suspect that all 
this is either furiously paced and/or strenuously 
folksy. Actually it is neither. Like its principal 
characters, the play has a disarming good nature 
that nudges the spectator in much the same droll 
way that Daniel nudges the prosecutor when his 
own lawyer has scored an infrequent point. By 
now Wayne is letter-perfect at the difficult job of 
sustaining this sort of thing, and Una Merkel, Will 
Geer , young Sarah Marshall, Juanita Hall and 
Don Hanmer are all very helpful, too. They are 
likable people who don’t work too hard at the 
project. For this, director Robert Douglas un- 
doubtedly also merits a good deal of credit; there 
is nothing that can fall with a more resounding 
thud than misdirected whimsy. Edwards’ three 
sets have a good measure of the script’s engaging 
daftness—especially the Act II. parlor of Ponder’s 
home. The script contains an apt line for this, too: 
“like the basement of Sears Roebuck.” 





CITY CENTER SEASON 


A STREETCAR 


NAMED DESIRE 


February 15, 1956 
New York City Center 


New York City Center Theatre Company (Jean Dal- 
rymple,,director) production of a play by Tennessee Wil- 
liams in two acts (eleven scenes); directed by Herbert 
Machiz, scenery and lighting executed by Watson Barratt 
(based on original designs by Jo Mielziner). 


Tue Cast 
NEGRO WOMAN 
EUNICE HUBBELL 
STELLA KOWALSKI Frances Heflin 
STANLEY KOWALSKI Gerald O’Loughlin 
MITCH Rudy Bond 
STEVE HUBBELL Bruno Damon 
SAILOR David Anthony 
BLANCHE DU BOIS Tallulah Bankhead 
PABLO GONZALES Lou Gilbert 
A YOUNG COLLECTOR Sandy Campbell 
MEXICAN WOMAN Edna Thomas 
A STRANGE WOMAN Dorritt Kelton 
A STRANGE MAN Bert Bertram 


Vinnette Carroll 
Jean Ellyn 


Company manager, Gilman Haskell; production man- 
ager, Herman Shapiro; stage manager, John Maxtone- 
Graham; press representative, Tom Trenkle. 


The fact that Tallulah Bankhead was a reason- 
able facsimile of Blanche du Bois in this revival, 
which closed the City Center drama season, con- 
ceivably might indicate one of two things—that 
Tallulah is the exceptional actress we always have 
considered her, or that the Tennessee Williams 
work is not only a very fine one but well-nigh 
indestructible. As an old form player, we are 
much more inclined to string along with the first 
of these premises, while granting the fundamen- 
tally incongruous nature of the casting and citing 
some reservations that must occur to anyone who 
has ever seen the actress and the play, separately 
or in tandem. (And Tallulah is in tandem with 
the work here, despite a recent tendency to take 


For the first time in nearly a decade Tallulah Bankhead 
essayed a really dramatic stage role in this two-week 
revival. At left is Frances Heflin as Stella Kowalski. 


over and all but dismantle certain foreign exhibits 
in which she has appeared.) Blanche is a wholly 
introspective character, a faded belle who may or 
may not have had her day but who assuredly has 
“had it,” as the saying goes, when we catch up 
with her in the period covered by the action. She 
is completely unable to come to terms with the 
reality of her sorry lot amid the squalor of the 
Kowalski tenement, and her conflict with her 
brutish brother-in-law, Stanley, is inherently so 
one-sided that it threatens to rob the play of its 
aspirations to tragedy. By nature Tallulah on 
stage is neither introspective nor deluded, and it 
is hard to imagine her backing away from reality 
or even Stanley Kowalski, which is quite a tribute 
to her forcefulness. Her outstanding qualification 
for the part then, aside from a natural ability as 
an actress, would seen to be her capacity to handle 
a Southern accent without sounding like a recent 
refugee from a vocal coach’s studio. 

Ironically this vocal problem which should have 
been the least of her worries rather betrayed her. 
Tallulah is a natural baritone, and Blanche is at 
most a mezzo. Some of the nebulous shadings of 
Blanche’s immensely complex character also were 
lost—or at least were not suggested as artfully as 


they were in earlier performances of the play 


Here she was less frail, more objective and even 
had the suggestion of a sense of humor, which is 
anathema to such a character. But if we put the 
microscope aside and inspect the performance as 
a part of the over-all production, we are much 
more apt to call it surprisingly satisfactory in the 
face of obvious odds. The impact of the play came 
across in good measure, and that surely could not 
have been so if a key role had been misplayed. 
Several of her big scenes offered ample test. The 
choice one in which Blanche tells Mitch of her 
tragic marriage was beautifully wrought, without 
a suggestion of coarseness; the interlude with the 
“young, young, young man” who comes to collect 
the paper bill was just as effective as before in 
casting a spell; and this time when Blanche scorn- 
fully dismissed Mitch after he had been enlight- 
ened on the subject of her, shall we say, check- 
ered background, Tallulah understandably gave 
it a fury that made the episode stand out for the 
first time as a moment to be remembered. Appar- 
ent miscasting may be a double-edged proposition, 
in other words. " 

The rest of the roles were all more than ade- 
quately cast, for the most part, and Rudy Bond’s 
Mitch was considerably more than that. Gerald 
O’Loughlin seemed somewhat less forceful than 
his predecessors as Stanley, but possibly that, 
too, traced to Tallulah’s sturdier conception of 
Blanche. This time Kowalski almost met his 
match. 
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O’Neill’s Last Play 





Domestic Drama 


f With Some Difference 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 





cause the skeletons in his own closet seem so 
obviously the grisly children of those his parents 
could not hide, it would be hardly decent not to 
set the play apart by restrictions from works 
written in the first instance for the public eye. 
The dedication to Mrs. O’Neill, dated the twelfth 
anniversary of their marriage, reads in part: 
Eugene O'Neill in e study by Mai-mai “Dearest: I give you the original script of this 
Sze. The playwright’s Long Day’s Journey law af abies zs . , : 
into Night was published in February — * - sorrow, written in tears and blood. 
A sadly inappropriate gift, it would seem, for a 
day celebrating happiness. But you will under- 
























Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night, stand. I mean it as a tribute to your love and 
just published by Yale University Press, is pre- tenderness which gave me the faith in love that 
sumably the last play we shall have from the most enabled me to face my dead at last and write this 
considerable dramatist America has produced. play—write it with deep pity and understanding 
Though its dedication is dated 1941, O’Neill was and forgiveness for all the four haunted Tyrones.” 
resolved that it should not be published during Even if it were nothing more, Long Day’s Jour- 
his lifetime, and under the terms of his will it ney obviously would be the most important docu- 
may never be staged in the United States. To ment we have for any biographical approach to 
Yale University, Mrs. O’Neill has transferred the interpretation of O’Neill as a writer. Actually 
American and Canadian publication rights with it is a great deal more. Though both in method 
the understanding that the profits shall be used and style it is in some respects different from any 
for the support of the already important O’Neill of his other major plays, it will certainly assume 
collections at that university, and the Royal Dra- a place among them on its merits. And because 
matic Theatre of Stockholm scheduled the world of the differences, that position will be almost 
premiére in February. unique. 

The reason for the seemingly strange stipula- With one exception, all of his other well- 
tions and arrangements becomes obvious enough remembered plays have (continued on page 89) 


once one has read the play. Long Day’s Journey 











into Night is intensely personal and directly auto- 
biographical. Written in an agonized attempt to 
understand himself, and no doubt primarily for 
his own sake, it is terribly frank not only about 
himself but about his father and his mother as 
well. Because O’Neill was so essentially a dram- 
atist, self-examination and the attempt to lighten 
the burden of the past inevitably took the form of 
a drama, but another man might have written 
what he has written here in the form of a state- 
ment for the eyes of some psychiatrist to whom 
he had gone for help. 

As it stands, the play is a determined attempt 
to face those external circumstances which made 
him the desperate man (and perhaps helped make 
him the arresting playwright) he was. And be- 


Stockholm’s Royal Dramatic Theatre put itself into the lime- 
light by scheduling the premiére of the work this season. 
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‘qyhusical Comedy 


THE THEATRE’S AWKWARD ADOLESCENT 


== on in the theatre today and everyone thinks 
that musical comedy has come of age. I know I’m 
brand-new around here, but I don’t think it has. 

There can be no denying that since the advent 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein, American musicals 
have shown a greater tendency toward integration 
of book and music, and there is no denying, either, 
that it is no longer revolutionary for a librettist to 
concern himself with something other than boy- 
meets-girl. Gone are the taboos on subject matter, 
and gone, too, are the days when the musical num- 
ber literally stopped the show—that is, impeded 
the progress of the book. 

But these things, though they spell progress, 
do not spell maturity. Rather, they serve to point 
up the very immaturity that still characterizes 
musical comedy today. The fact is that the prog- 
ress has been essentially on the musical side. The 
dramatic side has not kept pace. What has been 
been mistaken for maturity is really just awk- 
ward adolescence. Musical comedy, a juvenile art 
form a generation ago, is today a musical adult 
on one hand and a dramatic child on the other. 

In the modern musical transitions from spoken 
to musical portions and back again are smooth. 
There is no abrupt breaking off to “go into a num- 
ber.” Rather, the numbers are conceived as part 
of the dramatic whole. Choreographers, compos- 
ers, lyricists—all have truly come of age in this 
regard—and the musical comedy performers have 
themselves been required to master far more 
skills than in the past, in order‘to keep pace with 
the increased demands that are made upon them. 
Today musical numbers no longer merely restate 
what has gone before. They embellish, enhance, 
underscore and—most important of all—evolve 
what has gone before. No, it isn’t the music that 
stops the show these days. It’s the book. 

Ninety per cent of today’s musicals are‘ con- 
cerned with boy-meets-girl, and, what’s more, 
they are concerned with it on the same one- 
dimensional level that prevailed in father’s day. 
Of course it is perfectly true that a librettist no 
longer need restrict himself to clichés, whether of 
theme, character or emotional content. But it is 
also perfectly true that he almost always does. 

It is a fine thing to know that the field is, at 
least in theory, wide open for a South Pacific or 
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by Gwen Verdon 


a Pal Joey or a Guys and Dolls or a Pajama Game. 
But such shows remain the exception rather than 
the rule. These shows were both good and suc- 
cessful. So many musicals are successful and 
don’t really contribute to creative theatre. At 
$250,000 a musical, it’s very tempting to play 
it safe. 

However, another reason such shows are rare 
lies in part, I suspect, in the manner in which a 
musical shows comes into being. If it is true that 
legitimate plays are not so much written as re- 
written, it is equally true that musicals are not so 
much written as ad libbed. A play may undergo 
radical changes in rehearsal and in tryout, but the 
book of a musical doesn’t really exist at all until 
a director begins moving actors about on a stage. 
This haphazard way of fashioning a musical was 
the custom in the past, and it is the custom today. 
In the song and dance departments we demand 
more careful formulation of ideas than was ever 
dreamed of before World War II., but when it 
comes to the spoken word apparently what was 
good enough for father is good enough for us. 


As a result musical comedy librettos are full of 
lines that were devised for reasons that are at 
odds with sound dramatic construction. An actor 
will, for example, be given a line of meaningless, 
irrelevant dialogue simply because the director 
is afraid that otherwise the pace will be off. In 
such cases it doesn’t really matter what the actor 
says, but how he says it. Thus, if an actor should 
be lucky enough to be cast in a role that offers 
sufficient scope for a sensitive interpretation, he 
may very well find himself delivering high-key, 
rapid-fire nonsense that neither fits the character 
nor advances the situation, simply because he has 
an entrance that follows, let’s say, a dance number. 


Sometimes, too, the line will be good but the 
direction will distort its meaning. Again, the beat 
(a term used by actors to indicate the pacing or 
particular rhythmic continuity of their delivery) 
is at fault. Because musical comedy requires a 
particular kind of stylization, a director often will 
sacrifice meaning to that stylization, so that dia- 
logue with a sensitive emotional undercurrent 
will be directed in the same slam-bang style as, 
say, the humorous lines in the show, with the re- 
sult that its meaning is distorted. 


(continued on page 88) 





Verdon, star of Damn Yankees, shown here with Stephen 
ylass, takes issue with those who say that musical comedy-has 
of age In the accompanying article she argues that “the 
progress has been essentially on the musical side. The dramatic 


de has not kept pace 


A rare exception in librettos, says Miss Verdon, is The Pajama 


Game, in which the lovers “are not stereotypes.” John Raitt and 
Julie Wilson, as Sid and Babe, fall in love “in a situation that ought 
to have militated against it but didn’t, because life—if not musical 


comedy—is like that.” 





Pierre S. du Pont, former head of the 
vast Du Pont enterprises, was directly 
responsible for providing Wilmington 
with its theatre—just as his civic- 
mindedness led him to undertake many 
philanthropies. One of this country’s 
leading industrialists, he found time to 
take a keen interest in theatre. Besides 
bringing the Playhouse into being, he 
attended its performances regularly, 
though without ever seeking the lime- 
light. 
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V ERY PROPERLY dominating the city and port 
of Wilmington, Delaware—“Chemical Capi- 
tal of the World’—is a block-square, fourteen- 
story building containing the executive offices of 
the huge industrial colossus which is Du Pont— 
officially E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
Without Du Pont, Wilmington still might be a rel- 
atively quiet village set amid rolling hills where 
the Christina and Brandywine Rivers meet the 
Delaware deepwater channel, instead of the pros- 
perous, bustling metropolis it is today. 

The Du Pont Building is the nerve center 
wherein is masterminded the manufacture of 
twelve hundred products developed by chemical 
wizardry, from the smokeless powder which first 
blasted a place for the company among America’s 
business titans, to the endless varieties of plastics 
from the laboratory test tubes. Quite literally 
Du Pont can make enough explosives to blow the 
world to bits—its experts helped with the first 
A-bomb—and enough cellophane to wrap the 
fragments in neat, sanitary packages. 

It is logical, then, that a company versed in the 
ways of the old-fashioned gunpowders and the 
new-fashioned nuclear fission would be willing to 
house such a volatile ingredient as a legitimate 
theatre within the solid walls of the Du Pont 
Building. Dynamite and Tallulah Bankhead are 
related fields. So you will find it—the Wilming- 
ton Playhouse, a 1,223-seat theatre which for more 
than forty years has been owned and operated by 
Du Pont to attract the best from Broadway, lo- 
cated in the first-floor core of the structure. It was 
included in the original plans of the building 
erected in 1913 and has remained open as the 
city’s only legitimate theatre from that time to 
this. 
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Cheek by jowl with the Playhouse—and in the 
same building—is the Du Pont Hotel, a luxurious 
hostelry which helps to keep Wilmington a pop- 
ular tryout town for Broadway producers with 
wandering bands of actors to house and feed dur- 
ing the travail of getting a show ready for per- 
formance. There are obvious advantages, when 
everything about a play including Act III. is dis- 
integrating from confusion to hysteria to outright 
bedlam, in having all talents living and working 
under one roof, with no need to come into con- 
tact with the outside air. 














Just as finding a comfortable, fully equipped 
theatre in the middle of an office building with a 
hotel surprises the casual visitor, so many of the 





Middle of the Night, the Paddy Chayefsky play which 
opened on Broadway in February, had its first tryout 
159,000 stockholders with a vested interest in engagement at the Playhouse in Wilmington a few weeks 


Du Pont are surprised to learn the company is in earlier. Here Edward G. Robinson receives backstage 
the theatre business. In 1954, with the year’s congratulations from Ernest Borgnine, star of Chayefsky’s 


film Marty, and Harold Hecht, the film’s producer. Left to 
complete record on the books, Du Pont reported right: Borgnine, Hecht, Robinson, Joshua Logan (producer- 


gross sales from its encyclopedic products as director of the new play) and Chayefsky. 
$1,688 ,000,000—that’s billion-dollar business—and 
a profit of $240,000,000—that’s millions. And that 
year, as every year (continued on page 92) 














The entrance to the Playhouse in Wilmington, that city’s only legitimate 
theatre which plays host to productions during their tryout journeys en route 
to Broadway, as well as established Broadway hits during their subsequent 
road tours. The location in the Du Pont Building, which also houses a hotel, 
makes this an ideal setup for tryouts, since troupes can assemble and remain 
under one roof during the intense preparations 
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On ogcgsion the theatre ithelf raises the issue of the city versus the 
smaltown—as in Allegr@, the cocktail party number of which is 
eA Hy Reviewing this 1947 musital play, John Chapman noted 
jthat Raddgers and Hammerstein “argue that the allegro pace of a big 
icity {°, . is the wrong tempo. A better rhythm for life would 
ibe the more placid one of smaller cities.” 
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HEN RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN presented 
W us with the least successful of their collab- 
orations, Allegro, some of us condemned 
them for reviving the cliché of the big bad city. 
So far as the theatre is concerned, however, the 
cliché did not need reviving; it has been very 
much with us ever since a “regional theatre” 
movement started growing in the second decade 
of our century. The “City,” by which was meant 
New York, was alleged to be so decadent that no 
fresh vision and dramatic art could be expected 
from its theatres. The “City” was the infamous 
bordello whose “harlotry players” would give 
America nothing but mercenary art, so that the 
redemption of the American stage would have to 
occur elsewhere, far from the madding metro- 
politan crowd and the fleshpots of Broadway. 
Unfortunately for the more naive zealots of rus- 
ticity, three of the most mettlesome off-Broadway 
groups—the Washington Square Players, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse and the Provincetown 
Players — entrenched themselves in Manhattan 
just about this time, while other adventurers in 
modern art between 1912 and 1916 picked such 
unrusticated locations as Detroit and Chicago. In 
due time, moreover, the country met the city; the 
fields became contiguous with the pavements when 
the most active regional centers in the Carolinas, 
the Midwest and the Southwest contributed writ- 
ers and performers to Broadway. From these re- 
gions came Paul Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom, 
produced by the Greenwich Village bohemians of 
the Provincetown theatre, and The House of Con- 
nelly, the first major production of the Group 
Theatre, -the most pavement-centered and New 
Yorkish of all American stage companies. From 
these regions also came Porgy, Porgy and Bess 
and Oklahoma! (via Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the 
Lilacs), all presentations of the Theatre Guild, 
long regarded as the most sophisticated large pro- 
ducing organization in America. Nor may we 
minimize the fact that The Green Pastures and 
Our Town, two of our most “folk-arty” or folk- 
rooted plays, were written by such ultra-urbane 
citizens as Marc Connelly and Thornton Wilder, 
while our folksy musical art has owed consider- 
ably less to country bards than to such lads of the 
city as Jerome Kern (b. New York City) , George 
Gershwin (b. Brooklyn, New York) and Kurt 
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A number of urban authors have been able to create 
a folk drama of the city itself—notably Sean O’Casey, 
whose lead was followed on these shores by Elmer Rice 
and Sidney Kingsley, among others. Pictured are Barry 
Fitzgerald and Sara Allgood in the title roles of the 1940 
Broadway revival of Juno and the Paycock, O’Casey’s 
1925 masterpiece and initial major success. 


Weill, resident of Berlin, Paris and, beginning in 
1935, New York. After the first round of hostil- 
ities over the need for so-called native grounds, 
a feud between country town and metropolis 
simply could not be sustained, and one would have 
to be a highly professional regionalist to want to 
sustain it. 

Nevertheless the metropolitan theatre has con- 
tinued to be an object of suspicion, if not, indeed, 
derision. The region-slanted attitude reappears 
healthily in continued efforts to create pageant- 
drama staged in outdoor theatres, mostly in the 
South. The latest successful production, Paul 
Green’s Wilderness Road, staged by Samuel Sel- 
den at Berea College in Kentucky, suggests a rise 
rather than decline in the kind of theatre which 
is obviously most suited to the countryside. But 
there is an implicit and justified reproof of the 
metropolitan stage in this activity; the pageant 
theatres are repositories of national tradition, and 
the Broadway theatres are anything but that. 
There is also an epic sweep in the pageant-dramas 
that the typical Broadway play never possesses. 

Memories of other lapses from grace also rankle 
here and there as playwrights or their friends (or 
for that matter, historians of the stage) recall the 
ruin, not to mention the neglect of earth-rooted 
and folk-rooted art by Broadway. A heavy bill of 
charges can be drawn up against the “City” from 
the experiences of Paul Green (the misfortunes of 
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his vivid drama Potter’s Field, produced under 
the title of Roll, Sweet Chariot, is one example), 
Lynn Riggs, E. P. Conkle, Virgil Geddes and other 
original and talented country playwrights. Nor 
are all the actual and potential plaintiffs members 
of a regional school. Some of the sharpest blasts 
against city showmanship have come within re- 
cent years from a new generation of the intelli- 
gentsia, a new avant-garde, itself quite citified 
even when its representatives are occupationally 
restricted to college towns during the theatrical 
season. As a result of this agitation, mostly in the 
literary quarterlies, the terms “Broadway” and 
“Broadway intelligentsia” have become more op- 
probrious than they were at any time before—ex- 
cept possibly during the thirties when a left-wing 
intelligentsia scoffed and snarled at show business 
as the rancid bloom of bourgeois decadence. 

Obloquy, no doubt, will attend any enterprise 
like Broadway show business that leaves only 
“crushing failure” as the alternative to “resound- 
ing success,” and measures the worth of a play by 
its ability to fill a large theatre for several hun- 
dred consecutive performances in a single year. 
Producers and stage directors who operate in this 
Babylonian turbulence of hit-consciousness are 
understandably ruthless in broadening, hustling 
and coarsening playwriting and stage perform- 
ance. Understandably enough they reap suspicion 
and contempt, especially from those of us to whom 
the tactics of a Barnum have brought failure 
rather than success, or whom the latter-day Bar- 
nums have rejected as playwrights and performing 
artists. For the fastidious man of letters, finally, 
there must be endless irritations in the slick com- 
monplaceness and pseudo intellectualism of the 
cultural context in which Broadway productions 
germinate as either elephantine hits or skunk- 
scented failures. 

There can be little doubt that the professional 
theatre’s exposure to metropolitan mores and 
pressures has given it a lamentable reputation. 
But is it really necessary to take to heart the ill 
repute of Broadway as some would-be decentral- 
izers do, and are we well advised to deplore the 
fact that the city is the hive in which the theatrical 
honey has to be stored, before it can become mar- 
ketable? I have no consuming desire to defend 
Broadway, and with respect to the urban profes- 
sional theatre I am often in the frame of mind 
expressed in Marianne Moore’s line about poetry, 
of which she is one of the ablest practitioners: 
“I, too, dislike it; there are things that are more 
important beyond all this fiddle.” But it seems to 
me that our irritation with metropolitan Broad- 


way can deprive us of a necessary sense of reality. 
It can only confuse us 


(continued on page 86) 
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“A Monument 
without a Tomb” 


Ben Jonson aptly applied the expression “a 
monument without a tomb” to the plays of Shake- 
speare, whose 392nd birthday anniversary occurs 
during April. While the major theatrical capitals 
of the world continue to present the Bard regu- 
larly, he is also a staple of the programs of com- 
munity theatres in France and England, as these 


photographs indicate. 


Poi A yaa man 
France's Comédie de l'Est toured this production of Romeo 
and Juliet, directed by the noted Michel Saint-Denis, to 
communities throughout the eastern portions of France 


last season 


In November the Southend Shakespeare Society of South- 
end-on-Sea, England, offered Macbeth, directed by Derek 
Syme. The production employed music by contemporary 


Russian composers ALEXANDER 


KENNETH PRATT 


The Southsea Shakespeare Actors of England are giving 
four works by the Bard this season. In this earlier offering 
of King Lear, K. Edmonds Gateley directed and had the 


name role 


As You Like It was presented during 1955 by the Steep 
Shakespeare Players in an open-air theatre on the grounds 
of Ashford Chace Geoffrey 
Crump directed 


Lord Horder’s residence 


HAMPSHIRE CHRONICLE 





THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC was first presented in 
New York by Max Gordon at the Belasco Theatre on 
November 5, 1953, with the following cast 


T. JOHN BLESSINGTON 
ALFRED METCALFE 
WARREN GILLIE 
CLIFFORD SNELL 

MRS. LAURA PARTRIDGE 
MISS AMELIA SHOTGRAVEN 
MARK JENKINS 

MISS L’ARRIERE 
EDWARD L. MC KEEVER 
MISS LOGAN 

THE A.P. 

THE U.P. 

N.S. 

A LITTLE OLD LADY 
NARRATOR 


Geoffrey Lumb 
Wendell K. Phillips 
Reynolds Evans 
Henry Jones 
Josephine Hull 
Mary Welch 

Jack Ruth 
Charlotte Van Lein 
Loring Smith 

Vera Fuller Mellish 
Carl Judd 

Al McGranary 
Howard Adelman 
Gloria Maitland 


Fred Allen’s recorded voice 


News BROADCASTERS 


BILL PARKER 
DWIGHT BROOKFIELD 
ESTELLE EVANS 


Henry Norell 
Mark Allen 


Lorraine MacMartin 


Staged by George S. Kaufman 
Settings by Edward Gilbert 
Photographs by Fred Fehl 


The action of the play takes place in New York and 


Washington. The time is the present. 
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Copyright as an unpublished work, 1953 by 
Howard Teichmann and George S. Kaufman 


Copyright, 1954, by Howard Teichmann 
and George S. Kaufman 


All rights reserved under International and Pan- 
American Copyright Conventions. Published in New York 
by Random House, Inc., and simultaneously in Toronto, 
Canada, by Random House of Canada Limited. 


CAUTION: THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC is the sole 
property of the authors and is fully protected by copy- 
right. It may not be acted, by professionals or amateurs, 
without formal permission and the payment of a royalty. 
Public readings and radio or television broadcasts are also 
forbidden. Professional rights are controlled by the pro- 
ducer of the play, Max Gordon, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City; amateur rights by the Dramatists Play Service, 
14 East 38th Street, New York City. 


Edward L. McKeever’s recitation, “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,” was contributed by Marc Connelly. 








SNELL: 


A 


by Howard Teichmann 


and George S. Kaufman 


So under the circumstances, Mrs. Partridge, I'm afraid that's the way it will have to be. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You're angry because | testified for the other side. That's why you're discharging me. 


Henry 


ACT ONE 
SCENE 1 


The curtain rises to reveal four over- 


stuffed shirts, each one with a man 


inside it. 


They are seated behind a great direc- 
table—and, 
they are. 


indeed, directors are 
For this is a stock- 
holders’ meeting, somewhere in down- 
town New York, and our four directors 
are on hand strictly in their own in- 
terests, and not at all concerned with 
the welfare of the stockholders. But 
that can wait, since it is the story of the 


tors’ 


what 


play. 


Then, as they stiffly sit there a voice 
comes over the loud-speaker. It comes 
over in the raspy tone of Mr. Fred 
Allen, and we trust that the reader, if 
any, will imagine Mr. Allen’s wonderful 
voice as he reads this narration: 


THIS IS A FAIRY STORY—-THE STORY OF 
CINDERELLA AND THE FOUR UGLY CORPO- 
RATION DIRECTORS. ONCE UPON A TIME, NOT 
SO LONG AGO, CINDERELLA WENT DOWN TO 
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K. Phillips, Geoffrey Lumb, Reynolds Ev 


WALL STREET, NOT IN A GOLD COACH DRAWN 
BY SIX WHITE HORSES, BUT 
SUBWAY 


IN THE L.R.T 


(One of the stuffed shirts rises and 
pounds a gavel. His name is T. JOHN 
BLESSINGTON, and he looks it. The other 
three, from whom we presently will 
hear, ALFRED METCALFE, 
and CLIFFORD SNELL. 
Not that it matters.) 


are named 


WARREN GILLIE, 


(But soft! MR. BLESSINGTON is speak- 
ing.) 


BLESSINGTON: Order, please, order! The 
meeting will come to order. The fifty- 
ninth annual meeting of the stockholders 
is hereby declared in session. Stock- 
holders, that is, of the General Products 
Corporation of America. (MR. BLESSING- 
TON the stockholders over) No 
doubt many of you are surprised to find 
me acting as chairman of this meeting. 
No more so than I. My seat has always 
been Mr. Metcalfe’s—that is, where Mr. 
Metcalfe is sitting. However, due to our 
great and irreplaceable loss— I have 
naturally, and legally too, I am in- 
formed, moved up one notch. Not that 


looks 


an 


sephine Hu 


I shall ever be able to fill the place left 
vacant by our beloved Ed McKeever— 
Big Ed, as he was known to those who 
loved him. 


(The others look appropriately 
solemn) 


Edward L. McKeever made this great 
company what it is today—one of the 
largest corporations in the United States. 
In his nineteen years as President and 
Chairman of the Board he saw your 
company grow until it now manufac- 
tures everything from pins to auto- 
mobiles, from a nail file to tractors and 
locomotives. Yes, I can safely say: if 
General Products doesn’t make it, 
there’s no money in it. Now I will call 
upon your new President—Acting Pres- 
ident, I should say, until you make him 
your new President, who will tell you 
what your Board of Directors proposes 
to do to honor our great former leader. 
....Mr. Alfred Metcalfe. 


METCALFE: (The rough-diamond type) 
Thank you, Mr. Blessington. Yes, Gen- 
eral Products lost a good man when the 
President called Ed McKeever to Wash- 
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ington. You all remember what hap- 
pened down there—I’m sure you read 
about it in the papers. Before they 
would give him the job he was forced 
by the Government to take a profit of 
three million dollars in General Prod- 
ucts stock. But did he hesitate? Only 
for a week or so. That is why we are 
sending him this scroll: “To Edward 
Leon McKeever, slag hauler, furnace 
feeder, assembly-line worker, foreman, 
shop supervisor, plant manager, Vice- 
President, and, for nineteen years, Pres- 
ident and Chairman of the Board of 
General Products Corporation of Amer- 
ica—with the gratitude and affection of 
labor, management and capital.” I just 
want to add that in the good old days 
I worked on the slag pile with Ed 
McKeever, and that nobody ever slung 
as much slag as Big Ed. 


(A smattering of applause, for no 
good reason) 


BLESSINGTON: Thank you, Mr. Metcalfe 
The chair will entertain a motion to 
have the scroll duly delivered to Mr. 
McKeever in Washington. 


METCALFE: So moved. 


BLESSINGTON: Thank you. Do I hear a 


second? 
GILLIE: Second 


SNELL: (Indicates a great pile of proxies) 
Voting 750,000 shares by duly author- 
ized proxy, I say aye 


BLESSINGTON: Thank you. Opposed? 
Motion carried by acclamation 

And now the next business of the meet- 
ing—the report of your Secretary, Mr 
Warren Gillie. 


GILLIE: (Reallyadull fellow) The stock- 
holders will have found on their chairs 
a little white booklet—(He holds one 
up as example; reads the title) —“Com- 
pendium of Minutes of Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Directors of General Products 
Corporation.” ...As the stockholders 
know, the posts of Chairman of the 
Board and President of the Corporation 
were both held by Mr. McKeever. In 
the new alignment, delegation of re- 
sponsibility is proposed as follows: 
T. John Blessington, from First Vice- 
President to Chairman of the Board; 


(BLESSINGTON smiles, fatuously) 


Alfred Metcalfe, from Second Vice- 
President to President of the company 


(METCALFE pretends to be embar- 
rassed ) 


Clifford Snell, from Treasurer to Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President and Treas- 
urer. 


(SNELL grins—a phony if there ever 
was one) 


Warren Gillie, Secretary, to remain as 
Secretary. Respectfully submitted, War- 
ren Gillie, Secretary (And he sits, be- 
fore anyone can throw an egg.) 


BLESSINGTON: (Rises) Thank you, Mr 
Gillie. Do I hear a motion to accept Mr. 
Gillie’s report? 
Moved 


SNELL 
METCALFE: Second. 


SNELL: (Right on the job) 750,000 proxies 
vote aye 


BLESSINGTON Carried. And 
now, the report of the man you're 
really waiting to hear from, your Treas- 


urer, Mr. Clifford Snell. 


Opposed”? 


SNELL: (We don’t have to mince words 
here—sNneELL is a plain crook) Thank 
you, Jack. (The big smile) Well folks, 
I'm the fellow you either like or dislike. 
Depending on the size of the dividend 
check, eh? 


(The other three laugh it up, even if 
the audience doesn’t) 


And here’s the report on how we did 
this year. I’m sure all of you found it 
on your chairs, alongside of Mr. Gillie’s 
little booklet. It isn’t as compact as 
Warren’s report, but then you can’t do 
things with figures the way you can 
with words 


(Another laugh from his associates 
Jolly good fellows they) 


Anyhow, suppose you and I kind of 
thumb through it together... . Let’s 
see. Page 11—just as one example. Page 
11. Assets—26 billion, one million, seven 
hundred and ninety-two thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-one dollars 
and seventy-two cents. Now, I think 
that’s pretty good, don’t you? (The big 
grin again. Here is a fellow to avoid 


even in a light alley.) 
BLESSINGTON: Fine, Clifford. Just fine 
GILLIE: Fine! 


SNELL: Page 32. Inventory. Starts on 
Page 32, runs to Page 57, and you'll 
find a pretty complete list there, from 
the raw stock in our Allegheny steel 
plant to the little cellophane price tags 
in our Denver merchandising rooms. 
(Idly flipping pages) Pages 161, 162, all 
the way up to 170—gross profits, net 
gains, interest charges, dividend pay- 
ments, and the like... Well, folks, 
that’s the story. I might add that now, 
at long last, since we finally have an 
administration in Washington that un- 
derstands business—our dividend this 
quarter will be slightly smaller. Of 
course, that’s only temporary. .. . (He 
sits, but bounces up again) The smaller 
dividend will be temporary, I mean, not 
the administration in Washington. (And 
he is finished.) 


BLESSINGTON: Thank you, Mr. Snell. 
Now will anyone move for the adoption 


of Mr. Snells’ report? 


METCALFE: (Fast as hell) Moved. 


GILLIE: (Even faster than hell) Second. 


SNELL: (Much faster than hell) Proxies 
vote aye. 


BLESSINGTON: It’s been moved and sec- 
onded that the report of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Clifford Snell, be 
adopted. All those in favor 


Madam? 


unanimously 
Yes, 


(A dumpy little woman has got to her 
feet. A real charmer, but tough. Hav- 
ing got up, she is really never going 
to sit down till the show is over) 


THE WOMAN: Oh! Well, I'm sorry—it’s 


nothing, really 


BLESSINGTON: Then you don’t wish the 


chair to recognize you? 


THE WOMAN: (Looking around a little 


uncertainly) The—chair? 


BLESSINTON: I am the chair, Madame. 


THE WOMAN: Oh. I didn’t quite 


BLESSINGTON: Do you wish the chair to 


recognize you? 


THE WOMAN: I did have something I 
wanted to ask, but 


BLESSINGTON: Certainly, Madame. What 


was it you wanted to know? 


THE WOMAN: Well, it’s not really some- 
thing I want to know, exactly—it’s 


kind of something I don’t like 


SNELL 


Jack? 


Can't we get ahead with this, 


BLESSINGTON: Something you don’t like? 
What it it? 


THE WOMAN: Well, it’s—this. (She holds 


up the blue book.) 


BLESSINGTON: You don’t like Mr. Snell's 
report? All of it? 


THE WOMAN: No, I don’t mean all of it. 
I—I like the color. 


SNELL: Isn't this a little ridiculous? 
THE WOMAN: I'm sorry, I—I’ve never 


attended a stockholders’ meeting be- 
fore. Maybe Id better sit down. 


BLESSINGTON: Just as you wish, Madame. 
THE WOMAN: Thank you. 


BLESSINGTON: Now, there is a motion 


THE WOMAN: On the other hand— it says 
here that the salary for the Chairman of 
the Board next year will be $175,000 


(Gossipy) Tell me—is that true? 


BLESSINGTON: Well—uh—wherever did 
you get a notion like that, Miss—uh- 


THE WOMAN: Mrs. Mrs. Partridge. It’s on 
Page 96. Right here 





BLESSINGTON: I see. Uh—Mr. Snell, as 
Treasurer, would you care to answer 
that question? 


SNELL: (Brightly) Yes, indeed! Happy 
to oblige . The—uh—could I hear 
the question again, please? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I don’t want anyone to 
think I’m nosy, but is it true that the 
Chairman will get $175,000 next year? 
It seems such a lot of money 


SNELL: Why—Madam. In a company of 
this size that is not considered a large 
salary. Not a large salary at all. I be- 
lieve that answers the question. (And 
pretty smug he is.) 


BLESSINGTON: Yes. There is a motion- 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Not one to give up) 
Well, would I be just awful if I asked 
another question? What does the Chair- 
man of the Board do? 


SNELL: My dear lady, as an attorney I 
can assure you that the office of Chair- 
man of the Board is one prescribed by 
law. New York State Corporation Code, 
Section 23. We have very little to say 
about it—we’re just obeying the law. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’m sure of that. 
Only—what does he do? 

BLESSINGTON: (The four look at each 
other. This is really a tough one) He 
presides over the board. The Chairman 


of the Board presides over the board of 
directors 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now I 
Thank you so much 


understand 


(The stuffed shirts breathe easier) 
BLESSINGTON: Not at all. We are always 
happy to 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: How often does he do 
that? 

BLESSINGTON: I beg your pardon? 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: How often does he pre- 
side over the board? 

BLESSINGTON: (Damned if he knows) 


Why—uh—how often is that Mr. Gillie? 


GiLLie: (With his dreams) How’s that? 


BLESSINGTON: How often does the Board 
meet? 


GILLIE: Why—four times a year, isn’t it? 
(Firmly, to MRS. PARTRIDGE) Four times 
every year. 


SNELL: That is also prescribed by law 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now I know I'm asking 
a lot of questions, but—how long do the 
meetings last? 


BLESSINGTON: (Walking right into it) 
Oh, several hours. At least several 


hours. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Two hours, would you 


say? 
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BLESSINGTON: Yes. Yes, indeed. And then 
there’s the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: So that makes five times? 


SNELL: Excuse me, Jack . . . Uh—Mrs. 
Partridge—that’s right, Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, sir. 


SNELL: (As to a child) You understand 
this is a stockholders’ meeting? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, yes. 
SNELL: You are a—stockholder? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh yes. I have ten 
shares. I’ve had them for a long time, 


only I’ve never come to a meeting 
before. 


SNELL: Your full name and address, 
Mrs. uh—(He motions to GILLIE to con- 
firm.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mrs. Laura Partridge, 
226-a 18th St., Jackson Heights, Long 
Island. 


citue: (Looks in the book) Paddington, 
Partridge . . . (Reluctantly) Mrs. Laura 
Partridge. Ten shares, certificate No. 
18973635. 


(The boys are anything but pleased 
at this) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes. I haven't got it 
with me. It’s in my top bureau drawer. 


SNELL: (Escorting her toward her chair) 
Now we have many points on the agenda, 
so— 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Not to be silenced) 
Well, five meetings a year—that’s ten 
hours in all—you mean he gets $175,000 
for just working ten hours? 


SNELL: (He can answer that—he thinks) 
Not at all. The Chairman of the Board 
must be intimately conversant with 
every detail of the company at all times 

that requires constant study, brain 
work. 


BLESSINGTON: It’s a big job, Mrs. Par- 
tridge—a very big job. Responsibilities 
to the company, to the nation, and, in 
these times to the world. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Ye-es . . . Still—$175,000. 


And you're going to get $100,000. Mr. 
Snell. 


SNELL: (Blandly) And don’t you think 
I’m worth $100,000, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Not if we can get some- 
body for less. (Well, sNELL asked for it) 
You see, the reason I came here today, 
it says it’s a good day to attend to 
financial matters. 


BLESSINGTON: I beg your pardon? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: My horoscope. I’m Leo 
the Lion. It says: (She reads) “Culti- 


vate friends and attend to financial 
matters.” 


BLESSINGTON: 
this) I see. 


(He hadn’t figured on 


SNELL: Isn’t there a motion before the 
house? 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mind you, I don’t really 
pay much attention to it. Now that I’m 
here I’m much more interested in the 
salaries. 

BLESSINGTON: (So sweet) And we want 


you to be. Now what is it you would 
like to know? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, it says you used to 
get $75,000 and now it’s going to be 
$175,000 — that’s $100,000 more — now, 
how much did you used to get, Mr. 
Snell? 


SNELL: (Let’s not go into that) Madame, 
that is not the point. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Goodness, I know it 
isn’t, but let’s add up, just for fun. Shall 
we? May I borrow your pencil?—Thank 
you. (She takes sNEtt’s pencil out of his 
pocket) Now, how much did you say 
you used to get, Mr. Snell? 


SNELL: (What a nuisance!) You'll find 
everything in the report. I don’t recall 
that— 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, here it is. Fifty 
thousand dollars. Of course, to the ordi- 
nary person, fifty thousand dollars— 
gracious! 


SNELL: (A desperate look to BLESSING- 
TON) This seems to me hardly a matter 
for— 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, I don’t mean to be 
a nuisance, but can just anybody make 
a motion? 

BLESSINGTON: Certainly, Madame. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, good! Well, I move 
the salaries are too big. (Having tossed 
this bombshell, she sits down) 


BLESSINGTON: (Trapped) It is not quite 
the proper form for a motion, Mrs. Par- 
tridge—however, if someone seconds it 
—do I hear a second to Mrs. Partridge’s 
motion? 


(There is no response for a moment, 
but then it comes.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Brightly) I second it. 


SNELL: Madame, you cannot second 


your own motion. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Why not? I’m for it. 


SNELL: It’s a matter of parliamentary 
law. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I don’t care what they 
do in Parliament—I think the salaries 
are too big, and that some of us here 
ought to form a_ stockholders’ com- 
mittee. 


BLESSINGTON: (Stunned) A committee? 


GILLIE: Committee? 





MRS. PARTRIDGE: 


Te 


ointd 


* 
* 


Well, | don't mean to be a nuisance, but— 


can just anybody make a motion? 


BLESSINGTON: Certainly, Madame. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: 


(There is an impromptu conference at 
the table.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: To look into the salaries 
of our company’s directors. And until 
we come back with our report— 


SNELL: I object, Mr. Chairman! 


METCALFE: Mrs. Partridge, I don’t think 
this is the time 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Because I’ve known a 
lot of directors and they didn’t get any- 
thing like that. So if the committee 
finds- 


BLESSINGTON: (A panicky look at his fel- 
lows) Mrs. Partridge, the chair has de- 
cided not to act on the matter of sal- 
aries today. The meeting is adjourned, 
if someone will so move 


SNELL: (Lightning-fast) Moved 
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Oh, good! Well, | move the salaries are too big. 
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METCALFE: Second. 


BLESSINGTON: It’s moved and seconded 
that we adjourn — opposed? Carried. 
(Bangs gavel, thank God that’s over) 
The meeting is adjourned. The meeting 
is adjourned for six weeks. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Six weeks! I can come 


BLESSINGTON: That’s splendid! (But we 
doubt if he means it. In fact, a council 
of war is taking place among our four 
boy friends. Something has to be done 
MR. BLESSINGTON, accordingly, takes the 
bull by the horns) Madame, would you 
remain a moment, please? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Me? 


BLESSINGTON: If you please. I'd like to 


talk to you a moment 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You're going to scold 
me. I know. I've behaved badly. 
BLESINGTON: Not at all. You showed very 


fine business sense. 


METCALFE 
Very fine 


(Coming through for a pal) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I did? 


BLESSINGTON: You did indeed. So much 
so that— (He is feeling his way, with 
an eye on his associates) —I wonder if 
we shouldn't take advantage of your 
business abilities—I mean, here at Gen- 
eral Products. How would you like to 
come to work with us here? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: What kind of work? 


BLESSINGTON: Well, I don’t know exactly 
But you seem to have a keen insight 
into business affairs. I'm sure you can 
be of aid to us 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, but I’ve never 
worked in my life, Mr. Blessington. I’m 
an actress 


BLESSINGTON: (With feigned interest) An 
actress! 
SNELL: Well, well! 


METCALFE: An actress! Would I—would 


I have seen you on the stage? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, I don’t know—did 


you see Ah, Wilderness? 


BLESSINGTON: Ah, Wilderness 


lieve so. You were the—uh 


I be- 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I was one of the women 
BLESSINGTON: Oh, yes. 


METCALFE: I think I remember. Very 
good. Yes 


BLESSINGTON: You're not acting in a play 
now? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: No I'm not. 


BLESSINGTON: Then would you be free to 
associate yourself with us? 


SNELL: Are you sure Mrs. Partridge 
wants to come with us, Jack? Maybe 
she wouldn't like it. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I'd love it. (Down 
to business) What about salary? 


BLESSINGTON: A hundred dollars, Mrs 


Partridge. A hundred dollars a week 
How’s that? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, I got a hundred 


and a quarter from the Theatre Guild 


BLESSINGTON: Well, Mrs. Partridge, we 
want you here with us. So what would 
you say to a hundred and fifty? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: A hundred and fifty 
Yes, that would be better. 


BLESSINGTON: Then it’s all settled. Let’s 
say you report to me—that’s on the 
thirty-fifth floor—Monday morning at 
nine o'clock? 
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MRS. PARTRIDGE 
o'clock! 


(What an idea) Nine 


BLESSINGTON: Would you rather come at 
some other hour? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, in the theatre we 
don’t generally start until eleven 


BLESSINGTON: Eleven would be quite 
agreeable. That’s Monday morning at 


eleven 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, that’s fine. (Going 
through her astrology book) Wait a 
minute. I can’t start Monday. It’s a bad 
day for me to go out—see? 


BLESSINGTON: Tuesday then? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Tuesday (Consult- 
ng her book) “Start new enterprises” 

it’s perfect. And it’s the 17th—that’s 
my lucky number—17. ... You know, 
you ought to get one of these 


BLESSINGTON: Well, maybe we can use 


yours 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Certainly. Because who- 
ever picked the day for this meeting 
She beams at them)—Well, it wasn't 
a very good time for you, was it? 


And that is Scene I 


The Narrator 


SO CINDERELLA WENT TO WORK FOR THE 
FOUR UGLY CORPORATION DIRECTORS AT $150 
A WEEK. BUT IN ONE RESPECT, CINDERELLA 
WAS JUST LIKE THE REST OF US. THEY 
SOAKED HER FOR WITHHOLDING TAX, WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION TAX, PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY TAX, STATE INCOME TAX, CITY TAX, 
COUNTY TAX, UNEMPLOYMENT TAX, HOSPI- 
TALIZATION TAX, SOCIAL SECURITY TAX, AND 
SOCIAL INSECURITY TAX 


SCENE 2 


An almost pathetically small office. A 
desk and two chairs, bookcase and hat 


rack 


CLIFFORD SNELL and a severely tailored 


secretary are talking together. 


SNELL: I want to emphasize one thing, 
Miss Shotgraven. Mrs. Partridge’s activ- 
ities on behalf of the company must be 
very slight. It is your job to see that 
she does little or nothing. Is that clear? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: You'll find me most 


cooperative, Mr. Snell 


SNELL: Then we understand each other 
You will report to me if anything un- 
usual happens 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Yes, sir. May I ask how 
long Mrs. Partridge will be with us? 


(BLESSINGTON enters with MRS. PART- 
RIDGE ) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: 


mt Her 


BLESSINGTON: Yes, here we are. You 


remember Mr. Snell of course! 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, indeed 


SNELL: Good morning, Mrs. Partridge! 


This is your secretary, Miss Shotgraven 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: How do you do, Mrs 


Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Good morning, dear 
My, the business world is fascinating 
I know I'm going to love it. Only you 
gentlemen haven’t told me yet just 
what I’m supposed to do 


BLESSINGTON: Mrs. Partridge, we are go- 
ing to make you Director of Stockholder 
Relations 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: How nice! 


BLESSINGTON: I hoped you'd like it 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: What is it? 


BLESSINGTON: Why—uh—we have a great 
many stockholders, Mrs. Partridge 
many of them women, like yourself, 
who own just a few shares—and it will 
be your job to keep them happy, make 
friends for the company. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I see. Will they be com- 


ing in? 


BLESSINGTON: No, no 
SNELL: We hope not 


BLESSINGTON: But occasionally we re- 
ceive letters from them, and—uh—when 
we do receive such letters, they will be 


turned over to you to answer. 


MR. PARTRIDGE: And that’s all I’m to do? 


My, the business world is fascinating. 
1 know I'm going to love it . 


BLESSINGTON: That’s quite a lot, Mrs 
Partridge. We have more than four 
million stockholders 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: My! 


SNELL: Jack, the meeting on short-term 
debentures is set for 11:20 


BLESSINGTON 


Right! Good luck, Mrs 
Partridge, and we’re so pleased to have 
you with us 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Thank you. Good-bye 
BLESSINGTON: Good-bye. 
SNELL: Good-bye. (The two men go.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Right on the job) How 


soon is lunch? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: How’s that? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Discovers a dictaphone 
on her desk) What’s that? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Your dictaphone. On 


evenings that you work late, and choose 


not to keep me on overtime, you use 
that for your dictation. Then I trans- 
cribe the following morning. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’ve heard of these. 


Those rich radio actors have them. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Simply pick up the 
microphone and press that button. That’s 
right. Do you have something to say? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I don’t know. (A 
thoughtful pause; then into the machine) 
‘The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as 


(A stocky but handsome young man 
enters—shirt-sleeved, and carrying a 
clipboard to which are affixed a stack 


of papers. Also a thick, heavy pencil) 
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THE YOUNG MAN: (Businesslike as hell) 
Partridge? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (With dignity) This 
is Mrs. Partridge’s office. 


THE YOUNG MAN: Jenkins, Incoming Mail 
. . . How do you spell that name? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: P - a -r-t— 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Taking it away from 
her) R-i-d-g-e. 


JENINS: First name? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Laura. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: ( 
Laura. 


A look at her) 


JENKIN: Yours or hers? 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Mrs. Laura Partridge 


JENKINS: Okay! Room 2762. (He makes 
a quick note) Any mail comes, you'll 
get it. (He goes.) 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Pulling herself to- 
gether. The young man has obviously 
made an impression) Shall we begin? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes . . . Begin what? 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Begin work. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh yes. Where are the 
letters from the stockholders? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I haven’t seen any, 
Mrs. Partridge. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But Mr. Blessington just 
said— 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: He said if any should 


come in. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh! Then what do we 
do? Just wait? 

MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Your schedule is clear 
until 11:55. All executives are required 
in the main lobby at 11:55 for the un- 
veiling of a bust of Mr. McKeever. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, that'll be interest- 
ing. (Studies MISS SHOTGRAVEN a second) 
Do you always wear your hair that 
way, dear? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I do. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: There’s a little hair- 
dresser on 53rd Street... 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Briskly) Please, Mrs. 
Partridge. Not during business hours. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: I’m sorry. 

(MR. GILLIE comes in—all business.) 
GILLIE: Good morning, Mrs. Partridge. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Good morning, Mr. Gillie. 


GILLIE: (Pompously) Mrs. Partridge, 
we're giving a dinner next week to 
honor Mr. Blessington on his promotion 
to Chairman of the Board, and we’d be 
so pleased if you would attend. Tickets 
are twenty-five dollars. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Twenty-five dollars! 
What are you going to have for dinner? 
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GILLIE: Mrs. Partridge, that is not the 
point. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: The hell it isn’t! 


(MRS GILLIE gets out of there fast— 
happy to escape.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (To MISS SHOTGRAVEN) 
Now, where were we? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: You were about to 
dictate. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes. (But unable to 
leave the subject) Do you have any 
beaus? I suppose you have a lot of 
beaus. Tell me about them. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Please Mrs. Partridge, 
I must insist upon a business relation- 
ship. Either you must dictate or I shall 
have to leave the office. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I’m so sorry. Now let 
me see .. . Whom can I—Oh, I know. 
“Dear Eddie:” 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: But whom is it going 


to? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: To Eddie. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: But first you have to 
give me his full name and address, and 
then you can begin “Dear Eddie.” 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But that’s all the name 
he has—Eddie—and I don’t know his 
address. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: 
reach him? 


Then how will it 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I'll just put it in the 
milk bottle. “Dear Eddie. Please do not 
leave the half pint of cream every 
morning, as I will not be home for 
lunch any more. So just leave it every 
other day. Thank you. Mrs. Partridge.” 
(The telephone rings. She quickly picks 
up the receiver) Hello. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Horrified) Mrs. Part- 
ridge! (She takes the receiver from her) 
Mrs. Partridge’s secretary speaking .. . 
Who wants to speak to Mrs. Partridge? 
. . . One moment please—I’ll see if she 
is in. 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: I’m in. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Refusing to give her 
the phone) What does he want to talk 
to Mrs. Partridge about? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I haven’t anything to do 
—isn’t it all right if I talk to him? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Covering phone) Not 
to a theatrical agent, Mrs. Partridge. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: A_ theatrical agent! 
(Takes phone from her) Who's this— 
Tom Lynch? . . . How on earth did you 
find me? 


service 


. Oh, yes, my answering 

. . Yes, I am working again 
. . No, I’ve quit the theatre .. . $150 
a week ... Well, I don’t see why you 
should get 10 percent of that, Tom... . 
All right, take me off your list! You 


haven't got me a job in six years, not 
even modeling! (Hangs up) 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (A new respect) Why 


Mrs. Partridge! I didn’t know you'd 
been in the theatre. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 
dear? 


(Quite calmly) Really, 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: It must have been ter- 
ribly exciting! Especially in the old 
days! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: The old days, Miss Shot- 
graven, were strictly n.g. That means 
no good. Rehearse for ten weeks with- 
out pay, go on the road and the com- 
pany manager would make off with the 
receipts. That happened to me once. 
And the worst of it was that I was 
married to him. That was the last time 
I saw him, except at the funeral. Poor 
Harry. Now, Miss — uh — what’s that 
name of yours again? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN 
Shotgraven 


Shotgraven. Amelia 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: (With new authority) 
Oh, I'd change that if I were you. 

MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Tell me some more of 
your experiences when you were acting 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Not during business 
hours, Miss Shotgraven. 

MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Back into her shell) 
Quite right. Sorry. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now, Miss Shotgraven, 
is there any way of finding out some of 
the stockholders’ names? 


Well, there’s the—uh 
stockholders’ directory. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Would you bring it to 


me, please? (MISS SHOTGRAVEN does so) 
Thank you 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: This is somewhat ir- 


regular, Mrs. Partridge. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas. I don’t want anybody from 
Arkansas. We starved to death there. 
.. Louisiana, Maine, Maryland. We did 
good business in Maryland... . Take a 
letter, Miss Shotgraven. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: A letter, Mrs. Part- 
ridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes. 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: To a stockholder? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mr. Blessington told me 
to make friends. . . . Ready? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Stiffly) Yes, Mrs. 


Partridge. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mrs. Emily Woodbury— 
that’s a friendly name, don’t you think? 
Two-sixteen Fremont Street, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Twenty-five shares. 
That’s not too many—twenty-five—so 
she can’t be rich. “Dear Mrs. Wood- 
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bury: My name is Laura Partridge, and 
I am a woman just like yourself, except 
that you probably have a husband and 
children, and I haven't. However, I am 
helping out here at General Products 
these days—just making sugegstions 
But I’m sure you also have some sug- 
gestions you would like to make—just 
little homey ones about their stoves or 
sewing machines and things—or maybe 
you would like them to invent some- 
thing. Because we have a lot of inven- 
tors here, and they haven’t anything to 
do except invent. Hoping to hear from 
you soon” Do you have all that 
written down, dear? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Yes, Mrs. Partridge. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, you typewrite it 
out, and I'll go through the book for 
more places and names that sound good 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: More? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now — Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi .. . (She is turn- 


ing pages of the directory.) 


The Curtains Close 


The Narrator 


MEANWHILE THE FOUR UGLY CORPORATION 
DIRECTORS WERE HAVING A WONDERFUL 
TIME. THEY WERE RUNNING THE COMPANY 
ALL OVER THE PLACE. TWICE A DAY THEY 
WATERED THE STOCK, TO KEEP IT FRESH. 
AND EVERY SATURDAY THEY TOOK A LONG 
PAIR OF GARDEN SHEARS AND TRIMMED THE 
DIVIDEND. ALL IN ALL, YOU WOULD NOT FIND 
A NICER BUNCH OF FELLOWS OUTSIDE OF A 
POLICE LINE-UP 


SCENE 3 


The big office. 


Three of the governing board of four 
are present—METCALFE, BLESSINGTON and 
SNELL. 


They are studiously regarding a beauti- 
ful blonde in a skimpy bathing suit—a 
luscious dame who is obviously there 
on business, but still luscious. She is 
holding a pose—about to dive. BLESSING- 
TON circles around her, appraisingly. 


BLESSINGTON: Excellent, Miss L’Arriere. 
Excellent. ... All right with you boys? 


METCALFE: (A grunt) All right. 


(SNELL grunts an assent and then GIL- 
LIE enters. Stops short on seeing the 
girl) 


GILLIE: What’s this? 


BLESSINGTON: Advertising Department 
She’s a model. She’s from the adver- 
tising department. 
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cituie: We’re not making bathing suits, 
are we? 

BLESSINGTON: It’s not for bathing suits, 
Waren. It’s for—what is it again, Miss 
L’Arriere? What’s the slogan? 


MISS L’ARRIERE: (One of those awful 
voices) “I had my swimming pool dug 
by a General Products steam shovel.” 


BLESSINGTON: There you are—it’s for 


steam shovels. 


GILLIE: Oh! Then why don’t they use a 
steam shovel? 


BLESSINGTON: Because nobody would 
want to look at a steam shovel. 


All right, Miss L’Arriere. 


MISS L’ARRIERE: Thank you, Mr. Bless- 
ington. (She goes.) 


(METCALFE goes to work at a little 
work table, sanding a piece of wood at 
an electrically run sandpapering ma- 
chine. It makes a terrific whirr as he 
works it.) 


GILLIE: I’ve just been on the phone ‘vith 
Mr. McKeever down in Washington. 
SNELL: What? 

GILLIE: I say I’ve just been talking to 
Mr. McKeever on the phone. 


SNELL: (Unable to hear above the 
whirr) Stop that thing a minute, will 
you, Al? (METQALFE shuts off the ma- 


chine) What are you doing anyhow? 
METCALFE: I’m making a chair leg. 


SNELL: I wish you wouldn’t do it when 
we're talking. 


METCALFE: Look! You’ve got your hob- 
bies, I've got mine. 


SNELL: (Ever the logician) Yes, but my 
hobbies don’t irritate me. 


METCALFE: Okay—don’t get sore. 


SNELL: (Turns to GILLIE) What’d he say? 


GILLIE: Who? 


SNELL 


McKeever, of course. What'd he 


say? 
Gitte: Nothing in particular. 


SNELL: You mean you didn’t take it up 
with him? 


GILLIE: No. 


SNELL: Why not? Do you men 
realize we haven’t had a single Gov- 
ernment order since McKeever took 
that job? 

BLESINGTON: He’s just leaning over back- 
wards, that’s all. 

SNELL: Do you know what corporate 
earnings are going to look like this 
year? 

METCALFE: Ed’ll come through for us 
I've known Ed for thirty years. 


SNELL: Last December our gross deal- 
ings with the Government came to a 
hundred million dollars. That’s before 
McKeever went down there. Since then, 
nothing. 


GILLIE: (Pulling a trick pen from his 
pocket) Say, fellows, did I show you 
this gadget? Picked it up in a novelty 
store. It’s a pen that lights up, so that 


you can write in the dark. . . . See? 


BLESSINGTON 
dark? 


Is that what you do in the 


GILLIE: Well, I thought if you all liked 
it we might buy the patent and manu- 
facture it ourselves. 
(MISS L’ARRIERE returns, dressed now 
in a feminine version of a railroad 


engineer's cap, gauntlets, and little 
else. She carries an idealized oil can:) 


BLESSINGTON: (Hurrying to her) Yes?— 
What's. the 
L’Arriere? 


slogan this time, Miss 


MISS L’ARRIARE: “My train is pulled by 


a General Products Diesel.” 
BLESSINGTON: Oh, yes Excellent! 


METCALFE: (Studying the ensemble) The 
neck ain’t right. 


BLESSINGTON: What? 
METCALFE: The neck ain’t right. 


BLESSINGTON 
her neck? 


What’s the matter with 


METCALFES Not hers. The oil can’s. 
BLESSINGTON: Oh. 


METCALFE: Ought to be straight. A Diesel 
oil can has a straight neck. 


BLESSINGTON: (Angrily) I'll send a memo 
to Wilcox on it. 


METCALFE: Okay. 


BLESSINGTON: (Now very sweet) All 
right, Miss L’Arriere. 

MISS L’ARRIERE: Thank you, Mr. Bless- 
ington. (She goes.) 


GILLIE: Say! I have something to tell 
you fellows. 


SNELL: About McKeever? 
GILLIE: No! You know that little Apex 


Company? Massachusetts. We put them 
into bankruptcy yesterday. 


BLESSINGTON: Splendid, Warren! 
METCALFE: What’s the Apex Company? 


cILLIE: Apex Electric Clock Company. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. I found out 
we were taking a trimming from some 
little clock manufacturer up in New 
England—remember? 


SNELL: Yes, yes. 


GILLIE: Well, we aren’t taking it from 
now on. 





METCALFE: We buy ‘em out? 


GILLIE: Not me! I stole a leaf out of Mr 
McKeever’s book—forced ’em out. Un- 
dersold them by 50 per cent and kept 
on doing it until they cried “Uncle!” 
So yesterday, under they went 


BLESSINGTON: Marvelous, Warren! 


GILLIE: (Modestly) Well, it'll look good 
in the annual report. 


METCALFE: I don’t know 
should have done that? 


Think we 


BLESSINGTON: Free enterprise, Al 


METCALFE: (Returns to his machine) 
Just the same, I can’t forget that we 
were a little company once. (Turns on 
his machine) 


SNELL: Now if you fellows are finished 
there’s something I want to take up 


METCALFE: (Turns off his machine) I 
just don’t like the idea of putting little 
companies out of business. 


SNELL: You know something, Al? You 
always turn that thing off when you 
talk, so that you can hear what you're 
going to say. 
METCALFE: Okay, it’s off. Now what is it? 
SNELL: Well, it’s that pheasant woman 
BLESSINGTON: Who? 
SNELL: Pheasant, Partridge, whatever 
her name is. 
BLESSINGTON: What about her? It’s only 
three weeks—can’t let her go yet. 
SNELL: I'll tell you what about her 
She’s costing us ninety-five dollars a 
week for postage, that’s what about her 
(GILLIE meanwhile has gone to the 
light switch and now plunges the room 


into darkness. He holds up the lighted 
pen triumphantly.) 


GILLIE: See what I mean!? 
SNELL: Oh, for God’s sake, Warren! 


GILLIE: (Puts on the lights) How do you 
know she’s costing us all that postage? 


SNELL: I know because I got the figures 
from the mail room. She’s writing let- 
ters to the stockholders, hundreds of 
them. 


METCALFE: To the stockholders? 
GILLIE: What’s she doing that for? 


SNELL: Some idea of Jack’s—I don't 


know. 


BLESSINGTON: Hold on! Just a moment! 
I didn’t tell her to write to the stock- 
holders. I said if any letters came in 
from the stockholders 


SNELL: Well, she’s not waiting for ‘em 


to come in 


What's in the 


read ‘em? 


GILLIE letters—did you 
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SNELL: Certainly I read ‘em—some of 


them. Couldn't read ’em all. 
ciL1e: What'd she say? 


SNELL: Oh how are you, and have they 


any suggestions, and stuff like that 


METCALFE: Sounds harmless 


What do we want with their 
suggestions? Damned fool idea in the 


SNELL 


first place, putting her in here. I must 
say, Jack, I didn’t like the way you 
handled her, that day at the meeting 


BLESSINGTON: We've been over that a 
dozen times. She’s here now, and we've 
got to keep her another three weeks 
Do you want her to show up at the 
meeting again and raise hell! 


SNELL: All I know is I don’t like her 
writing those letters to the stockholders 
It’s not safe. 


BLESSINGTON: What can we do about it? 
We can’t fire her. 


SNELL: I'll tell you what we can do 
about it. We can take her secretary 
away from her. Let her write six hun- 
dred letters a day by hand and see how 
she likes it. 


(MISS L’ARRIERE enters again. She is 
fully clothed, this time.) 


BLESSINGTON: Well? Something wrong, 
Miss L’Arriere? 


MISS L’ARRIERE: (Indicating her hair) 
‘I'm wearing General Products bobby 


pins.” 


BLESSINGTON: (Looks her up and down 
He doesn’t like it) That’s no good—no 
good at all. Very disappointing, Miss 
L’Arriere. Tell Mr. Wilcox I don’t like 
it at all. 


MISS L’ARRIERE: Yes, Mr. Blessington 
(She goes.) 


BLESSINGTON: (Outraged) Sending a gir] 
in here dressed like that! What the 
hell’s he thinking of! 


(And then the noon whistle blows.) 
THE FOUR OF THEM: Lunch! 


(They hurry out. Lunch is lunch.) 


The Curtains Close 


The Narrator 


SO EVERY DAY CINDERELLA PUNCHED THE 
TIME CLOCK AND ATE WATER-CRESS SAND- 
WICHES IN THE COMPANY CAFETERIA. NOW 
ONE DAY SHE WAS WORKING AWAY IN HER 
OFFICE, HER LITTLE HEAD FILLED WITH HAP- 
PY THOUGHTS, AND WONDERING WHETHER 
PRINCE CHARMING AND THE GOLDEN COACH 
WERE EVER GOING TO COME ALONG. AND AS 
SHE BUBBLED AND TOILED, TRYING TO TURN 
AN HONEST BUCK, SHE DREAMED ABOUT THE 
TIME WHEN THE PRINCE WOULD FIT THE 


GLASS SLIPPER ONTO HER DAINTY FOOT. 
LITTLE DID SHE THINK, AS SHE SAT THERE, 
THAT WHAT SHE WAS GOING TO GET WAS 
NOT A GLASS SLIPPER, BUT A GOOD SWIFT 
BOOT 


SCENE 4 


LAURA PARTRIDGE’S office again 


MRS. PARTRIDGE is alone, and dictating 
into the machine in a brisk and busi- 


nesslike manner 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Consulting a letter in 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Mrs. Avery, semicolon, paragraph 


her hand) 


I was so delighted that you answered 
my letter of last week, period. Yes, 
comma, I have been in Salt Lake City 
twice, dash dash, once in 1906 and once 
in 1925, period. It is a beautiful city 
I am so pleased that you are satisfied 
with the way General Products is being 
managed, period. I can assure you that 
earnings will be much higher for the 
next period, period. But remember, 
comma, dear Mrs. Avery, comma, if you 
ever have a suggestion to offer to your 
company, dash dash, I am always at the 
above address. I hope that I will hear 
from you again, comma, real soon, com- 
ma. I remain your new friend, and so 
forth, and so forth, et cetera. (She puts 
the letter on the desk; picks up another) 
Colonel William B. Butler, one-seven 
Ashton—A-s-h-t-o-n Street, Natchez, 
Miss. My dear Colonel, semi-colon, par- 
agraph. Stop. Miss Shotgraven, use 
Form Letter for Men No. 5 here. And in 
the second paragraph insert, quote: “I 
have not had the pleasure of visiting 
your beautiful and romantic city since 
1911, period 
still with me, and 1 agree with you 
completely that Natchez is indeed the 
Jewel of the Swamps. 


However, its memory is 


(She stops as MISS SHOTGRAVEN enters, 
carrying a large stack of letters. miss 
SHOTGRAVEN has been to that little 


hairdresser, and the severe hairdo has 


been exchanged for a curly sweep- 
up.) 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Form Letter for Wo- 


men, No. 8. A thousand of them. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Thank you, dear. It’s 


nice to have them on hand. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Lucky I got there 
when I did. The mimeograph depart- 


ment was getting ready to close 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: This early? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN 
Mrs. Partridge 


It’s a quarter to five, 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, dear. Already? Time 
just seems to fly So much work 
We are doing a good job, aren't we, 


Miss Shotgraven? 















































MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I think so. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: I think so, too. 


(JENKINS, from the mail room, comes 
in, a few letters in his hand.) 


JENKINS 


Afternoon, Mrs. Partridge. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Hello, Mark 
JENKINS: (To MISS SHOTGRAVEN) Hi. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN 
noon, Mr. Jenkins 


(Primly) Good after- 


JENKINS: Few misdirected strays came 
in. Thought I'd deliver them myself 


(Handing her the letters) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: That’s very kind of you, 


Mark 





Service—that’s all. (To Miss 
SHOTGRAVEN) How about dinner tomor- 


JENKINS 


row night? 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: All right 


JENKINS: And next week we gotta go to 
the Music Hall. They’re putting in a 
new screen that’s twice as wide as the 


theatre. (He goes.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well! Next time I'm up 
around 53rd Street, I'm certainly going 
to drop in and compliment that little 


hairdresser 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN 
ect) I 
in the 


(Changing the sub- 
I passed Mr. Snell’s secretary 


hall. She gave me a memo for 





you 
Thank you, dear. (She 
glances at the memo and is rocked by 
what she reads) Oh! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Mrs. Partridge! 





MRS. PARTRIDGE: They're 


away from me, Miss Shotgraven. 


-taking you 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: What? 





MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mr. Snell. He says 
there’s a retrenchment policy. And you 
have to leave. As of the close of this 


business day. That means—now. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: But I don’t want to 
leave you, Mrs. Partridge. 


What'll I do? I don't 
know how to typewrite. I don’t know 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 


where the mimeograph department is 
Or where they keep the postage stamps 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Perhaps I could drop 
in during my lunch hour, Mrs. Par- 
tridge 

MRS. PARTRADGE: You are a very lovable 
young lady, Miss Shotgraven. And 
staunch, too. But, no. All of this will 
have to stop now. 

MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I—I don’t know what 
to say 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: They don’t want me 
here. They don’t want me here at all 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Mrs. Partridge, I'd 
like you to know that every minute I’ve 
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MRS. PARTRIDGE: (dictating 
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etter) Colonel William B. Butler, 


one-seven Ashton—A-s-h-t-o-n Street, Natchez, Miss. My dear 


Colonel, semi-colon 


. | have not had the pleasure of visiting 
your beautiful and romantic city since I911 


however, its 


memory is still with me, and | agree with you completely that 
Natchez is indeed the Jewel of the Swamps. ephine Hu 


worked for you (She chokes up: 


goes for her hat and purse.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Miss Shotgraven, before 
you go, would you type one little note 
for me? Just make it a memo. From 
Laura Partridge, to: Mr. Clifford Snell. 
Until now, I have enjoyed working for 
the General Products Corporation. As 
my usefulness is at an end, please ac- 
cept my resignation. Will you type- 
write that now, dear? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: No. Mrs. Partridge, 
this is a large organization. Sit here 
Collect your check every week 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 


It’s getting late, dear. 
Would you mind? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Do you want me to 
drop it at Mr. Snell’s office on the way 
out? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Would you? 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Mrs. Partridge 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: What is it, dear? (Her 
eyes, unseeing, are on another letter.) 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Good-bye. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Thank you for every- 
thing, Amelia. (MISS SHOTGRAVEN goes. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE concentrates a little more 
on the letter before her, as though to 
check her own emotion. Presently she 
is actually reading it. She concentrates 


a little more—now she is both reading it 
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and digesting it. She jumps to her feet) 
Miss Shotgraven! . . . Miss Shotgraven! 


(MISS SHOTGRAVEN returns, hurriedly.) 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Yes, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Miss Shotgraven, did 
you read the Company newspaper this 
morning? Didn’t it say that General 
Products had eliminated one of its com- 
petitors— some company that makes 
clocks or something up in Pittsfield? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I—believe so. But— 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Then listen to this. It’s 
from Pittsfield. “I received your letter 
and am writing to you right away be- 
cause the strangest thing has happened. 
My husband has just lost his job after 
working for the same company for 
twenty-two years. It is one of our best 
companies here—the Apex Electric 
Clock Company. And the funny thing 
is that General Products bought the 
company just two years ago, and now 
everybody is saying that it was General 
Products that drove it out of business. 
Why would they do that to their own 
company, is what I want to know. 
Please answer as soon as possible.” 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I don’t understand. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Neither do I. . . . I won- 
der if it’s true. (Takes up the phone) 
Long distance! (Back to MISS SHOT- 
GRAVEN) I does seem a funny thing to 
do, doesn’t it—put one of their own 
companies out of business! (Back to 
the phone) I want Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. I want the telephone number of 
Mrs. Henry Brooks, 141 Oak Street... . 
I'll pay for the call myself—this is Mrs. 
Partridge speaking. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Don’t bother checking, 
Mrs. Partridge! It’s our own company, 
all right. Here it is in our directory. 
(Reads) “Clocks, pendulum—General 
Products Divisions: Moline, Illinois; 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; San Bernar- 
dino, California. . . . Clocks, electric: 
Apex Electric Clock Company, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Cancel the call, oper- 
ator! (She hangs up.) 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: What do you make 
of it? 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Their own company! 
Putting it into bankruptcy and it’s their 
own company! .. . Boy! What I can 
do with this at the next stockholders’ 
meeting! (The phone again) Mr. Snell's 
office, please! What did you do 
with my resignation? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I put it in Mr. Snell’s 
box. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Get it back! 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I can’t! It’s locked! 
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MRS. PARTRIDGE: Break it open! (Into 
telephone) I want to talk to Mr. Snell! 

. Take an axe if you want to—I 
guarantee he won’t say a word! Those 
big geniuses! . . . Gone for the day! 
Well, it’s pretty early for him to be 
waltzing out. . . . Yes, you can give 
him a mesage. What does he mean by 
taking away my secretary! . This 
is Laura Partridge! . . . Yes, that’s what 
I said, and tell him I'll be in to see him 
first thing in the morning. And I want 
those three other dummies there too. 
Good-bye! (She hangs up with a bang.) 


The Curtains Close 


The Narrator 


SO THE FOUR UGLY CORPORATION DIRECTORS 
TORE THEIR HAIR AND GNASHED THEIR TEETH, 
WHICH DID NOT MAKE THEM ANY LESS 
UGLY, AS YOU CAN IMAGINE. BUT NO MAT- 
TER HOW MUCH THEY SQUIRMED, ONE SIM- 
PLE LITTLE FACT REMAINED: CINDERELLA 
HAD THEM BY THE SWANEE RIVER. 


SCENE 5 


The big office again. 


The Board of Directors ave seated in 
discomfort on the edges of their chairs, 
like schoolboys. Behind the desk sits 
MRS. PARTRIDGE, enjoying herself in the 
big chair. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now let’s see. Miss Shot- 
graven comes back to work as my sec- 
retary. (She makes a big check mark 
on a list before her) Agreed? 


BLESSINGTON: (Swallowing hard) Agreed. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: And she gets a ten dol- 
lar a week raise? (Another check mark) 
Is that agreed, Mr. Snell? 


SNELL: (Nearly choking on the words) 
That’s—right. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: And I can mail all the 
letters I want to? ... That’s agreed, 
too? (They nod glumly) Now, what 
else was there? 


BLESSINGTON: (After a pause) Do you— 
mind if I smoke, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, good heavens no, 
go right ahead. It’s your office, all of 
you. I do hope you're comfortable— 
those little chairs. 


BLESSINGTON: Yes, indeed. Are you com- 
fortable in that chair, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Leaning back lururi- 
ously) Oh, very comfortable, thank you. 


(The phone rings.) 
GILLIE: McKeever! 


METCALFE: This must be our call. Do 
you mind, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Rises) Not at all. 


METCALFE: (Taking the phone) Yeah? 
... I'm ready. (Covering mouthpiece) 
Washington .. . It’s McKeever, all 
right. 


BLESINGTON: Be nice to him. 
SNELL: Nice nothing! Give him the facts. 


METCALFE: Hello, Ed. . . . Gosh, it’s good 
to hear your voice again. How are you? 
That’s great. . . . Oh, just sitting 
around your old office. Cliff, and Jack, 
and Warren, and—uh—(He decides not 
to mention MRS. PARTRIDGE, natch) 
No, I finished the lamp table. Working 
on a chair now. Early American. 


BLESSINGTON: Let me talk to him... . 
How’ve you been, Ed? . . . That’s splen- 
did .. . How'd you like yourself on the 
cover of Time last week? Looked very 
impressive, I thought. . . . 


SNELL: Oh, for God’s—give it to me! ... 
McKeever, this is Cliff Snell. . . . Look, 
we can't understand why we haven't 
been awarded any Government con- 
tracts this year... . I’m aware there’s 
no law that we have to get ’em.... 
Well, don’t you think that if you looked 
into it personally ... I’m aware it’s 
up to the Government, but if you were 
to ... Hello .. . Hello. (Realizes he 
has hung up) Won't even talk about it. 


BLESSINGTON: There’s gratitude for you. 
After that half-million dollar bonus we 
gave him. 


SNELL: He didn’t take it. 
BLESSINGTON: He didn’t? Where is it? 
SNELL: It’s in the treasury. 
BLESSINGTON: What treasury? 


SNELL: Ours, of course. Whose did you 
think? 

BLESINGTON: I was afraid you meant the 
United States Treasury. 


SNELL: I can understand his being care- 
ful, but not to award us a single con- 
tract! Just because he used to head the 
company! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But I don’t think that’s 
fair. 


BLESINGTON: Of course it isn’t fair' 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: What do I write my 
stockholders about the dividend? 


SNELL: (Annoyed) Write ’em that be- 
cause there’s a stubborn old goat in 
Washington, the dividend will be less, 
that’s all. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But I’ve already written 
them that the dividend will be higher 
this year. They'll be so disappointed. 


SNELL: Tell ‘em to blame Ed McKeever, 
not us. 
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MRS. PARTRIDGE: I just can’t do it. Those 


poor stockholders—the little ones, I 





mean. 








GILLIE: The little ones don’t lose as 


much as the big ones. 


We're sorry about the little 
stockholders, Mrs. Partridge, but they’ve 
got to take it as it comes. And it’s not 
coming 


SNELL 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But suppose I talked to 
Mr. McKeever, and told him about the 
little stockholders? You see, I’ve prom- 
ised them. 


GALLIE: I’m afraid it wouldn’t do any 


good, Mrs. Partridge. 
BLESSINGTON: No. 


METCALFE: (Slowly) Mrs. Partridge is 


mighty good at talking. 





(Thinks it out) And she 
does represent the little stockholders. 


BLESSINGTON 


She’s one herself. 
GILLIE: He just might listen to her 


SNELI (A quick decision) Get him 


back on the phone! 


METCALFE: That’s no good. She’s got to 


talk to him—face to face. 





BLESSINGTON: Exactly the way she’s just 


done with us. 


SNELL (Wheeling on MRS. PARTRIDGE) 
Do you think you could do it? 

Would you, Mrs. Partridge, go down to 
Washington, and tell Mr. McKeever 


about the little stockholders? 


cite: Just the little ones, mind you! 


BLESSINGTON: Don’t mention the big 


ones! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, if you think I 
could do any good 


BLESSINGTON: Certainly you could do 


good. Take some of their letters along. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes... Yes... When 


would you want me to go? 
METCALFE: The sooner the better! 


BLESSINGTON: Tomorrow! Can you go 


tomorrow? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I—I guess so. What 
time? 
BLESSINGTON: Ejight-thirty train! Would 


you mind, one morning, eight-thirty? 
SNELL: Just one morning. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: But—what do I do? 


Just tell him about the little 
stockholders! 


SNELL 


citi: The littler the better! 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, I know, but 


We'll get you a ticket 
drawing room, everything! 


BLESSINGTON: 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But— when I get to 


Washington 






SNELL: 


A nad 
VV ) 


He 


BLESSINGTON 


We'll have somebody at 


the station—take you right to him. All 


you've got to do is to talk! 
METCALFE: Just the way you did here 
GILLIE: Remember the little stockholders! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (The big decision) I'll 


do it! 
SNELL: Good for you! 
METCALFE: That’s great! 


BLESSINGTON: Good luck! 


cittig: And thank you, Mrs. Partridge 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You're welcome. 


BLESSINGTON: I can’t tell you how grate- 


ful we all are 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, that’s all right—well 

I won't see you gentlemen again, then, 
Good-bye. . Good-bye 
. Good-bye. (She makes 
the rounds) Ill just tell him it isn’t fair 


before I 
Good-bye. 


GILLIE: To the little stockholders! 
SNELL: And make him listen to you! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now don’t you worry 
about a thing. Any of you. (She ad- 
dresses them all) I’ve played Washing- 


ton before. (She goes.) 


The Curtains Close 


The Narrator 


SO CINDERELLA WENT TO MEET HER PRINCE 
CHARMING. PRINCE CHARMING WAS BALD AS 
A HONEYDEW AND FIFTEEN POUNDS OVER- 
WEIGHT, BUT HE ALSO HAD FIFTEEN MILLION 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I'll do it! 







































































. .. Would you, Mrs. Partridge, go down to Washington, 
and tell Mr. McKeever about the little stockholders? 


BLESSINGTON: 
METCALFE 
GILLIE: Remember the little stockholders! 


. . All you've got to do is to talk! 
Just the way you did here. 


DOLLARS, WHICH DID NOT MAKE HIM ANY 
LESS CHARMING, AS YOU CAN IMAGINE 
RIGHT NOW THE PRINCE HAD THE ENTIRE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ON HIS NECK, 
AND IT IS WELL KNOWN THAT THE PENTA- 
GON ALONE WEIGHS FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 
TONS 


SCENE 6 


MC KEEVER’S office in Washington. 


An enormous room with an enormous 
desk—on it a phone and nothing else. 
In the background an American flag. 


MC KEEVER is alone in the room. In his 
shirt sleeves, he is pacing and reading 
a report. The phone rings. It will ring 
a lot 


MC KEEVER: McKeever! Clarence! 
What the hell happened to South 
America? I know it’s down there, 
And where 
What cruisers 
do you think? The same ones that I’ve 
been 


but what’s happening? 
are those cruisers? 


six months! 
Well I want a meeting of all 
chiefs tomorrow morning at 
eight o’clock. Fly ’em in—I want ‘em 
here. (Puts down the report. Takes off 


yelling about for 


bureau 


coat; runs around the desk) 


(MISS LOGAN, his secretary, enters 


with a letter for him to sign. The 
phone rings) 


McKeever! The note to Malenkov? 
How do I! know? Just Moscow, 
Russia, ought to reach. (Hangs up 
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MC KEEVER: 


crazy ...A Senator... 


The Senate, Mrs. Partridge, is driving me 
is the only man on God's green earth 


who is allowed to talk forever without knowing what he's talking 


about . 


. . Greatest timewaster in the world, the United States 


Senate, and there's nothing anybody can do about it! . . . I'm 
there for hours—days! Weeks! 


ephine Hu 


Growls to himself) Call me for every- 
thing! 


(He starts a squatting exercise. MISS 
LOGAN enters with a newspaper. He 
continues squatting up and down. She 
starts to squat up and down in unison 
with him as he reads the paper. The 
phone rings) 
McKeever! No, I can’t give you 
the dato on Nato—the Nato on data 
(Desperate, but gets it out) The data 
on Nato! (He stretches out on the desk 
and starts doing a bicycle erercise.) 


(The phone rings again) 
Miss Logan! 


(MISS LOGAN runs on, picks up the 
phone and puts it to his ear) 


McKeever! . No! We can’t christen 
any more ships with champagne. Use 
seltzer. We're trying to balance the 
budget. (He flops back on the desk 
again.) 


(MISS LOGAN replaces the phone, then 
kneels down beside him and whis- 
pers in his ear) 


Who? 
(She whispers again) 


Send her in. (He gets off his desk and 
dons his coat) 
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(Meanwhile MISS LOGAN ushers in MRS 
PARTRIDGE. She has donned her best 


bib and tucker for the occasion.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: How do you do? 


MC KEEVER: How do you do? Now I'll do 
all the talking! I’ve got to make this 
fast, because any minute the phone'll 
ring and it'll be the goddam Senate 
wanting me to come over for some more 
questions. The Senate, Mrs 
Mrs.—uh 


you're 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Partridge. Mr. Blessing- 


ton said- 


MC KEEVER: Yes. Jack Blessington told 
me you were coming. The Senate, Mrs 
Partridge, is driving me crazy. Abso- 
lutely crazy! I'm there every day, seems 
to me. Just settling down to work here, 
getting out the stuff, and bang! The 
goddam Senate says come over and an- 
swers questions—what I’m doing, what 
I'm not doing, why! A Senator, Mrs 
Partridge, is the only man on God’s 
green earth who is allowed to talk for- 
ever without knowing what he’s talk- 
ing about and nobody can stop him! 
Nobody! Greatest time-waster in the 
world, the United States Senate, and 
there’s nothing anybody can do about 
it! Absolutely nothing! I’m there for 
hours—days! Weeks! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well— 


MC KEEVER: (As the phone rings) Mc- 
NO! The French can’t have 
it! (Hangs up) Now, I know why you’re 
here, Mrs. Partridge—I know just what 


you're after! The answer is NO. 


Keever! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But— 


MC KEEVER: Remember—this isn’t busi- 
ness, down here. Not like business at 
all. I've made a discovery, here in 
Washington, and I'l tell you what it is 
Honesty! Just plain honesty. I’m not 
used to it yet, but I’m starting to get 
the hang of it. Been in business all my 
life and a man can’t change overnight 
Anyhow, I’m working on it, and in an- 
other month or so I'll turn the trick 
Because if you’re not honest down here 
they catch you at it and then you do 
get hell. (The phone rings) McKeever! 

Okay for the Eskimos. (Hangs up) 
So the answer is no. No contracts for 
General Products, Mrs. Partridge! (He 
is now reading and signing still another 
report) Because if I give ’em to ‘em the 
goddam Senate will be on my neck and 
I've had about all I can stand 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You know, I sort of 
thought you’d be a big silent man 


You're big, but you’re not silent 


MC KEEVER: I’ve got nothing to be silent 
about 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now, why don’t you sit 
down behind that desk and just be 
silent! It'll be good for you. Go on 
Try it 
(MC KEEVER looks at her a_ second, 
then, as though hypnotized, sits in 
his chair. He looks at her for the next 


move.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Fine! I'd have 


known you anywhere. You look just 
like your bust downstairs 


MC KEEVER: That isn’t me. That’s Stone- 
wall Jackson 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, not here. Down- 
stairs in the General Products Building 


MC KEEVER: Oh! (He gets interested) 
There’s a bust of me in the General 
Products Building? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, didn’t you know? 


It’s very good, too 


MC KEEVER: A statue, eh? Now, they 
didn’t have to go and do a thing like 


that. How big is it? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, it’s big. (She indi- 
cates the size.) 
MC KEEVER: Whereabouts is it? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Right across from the 


elevators. So it’s the first thing you see 
coming in and going out. 


MC KEEVER: Yeah? 
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MRS. PARTRIDGE: And on dark days there’s 
a light in the ceiling hat shines right 
down on your head. 


MC KEEVER: Sort of a halo 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now don’t tell me they 
forgot to write you about it. 


MC KEEVER: I don’t see a third of the 
mail that comes in. No time. And if I 
do get a minute the goddam Senate 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Now, now! 
MC KEEVER: What’s the matter? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You mustn't even think 
about the goddam Senate. That’s what 
gets you all worked up. 


MC KEEVER: How can I keep from think- 
ing about it when 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: It just occurred to me 
Are you Taurus the Bull? 


MC KEEVER: How's that? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I'm Leo the Lion. I was 


born July 25th. When’s your birthday? 


MC KEEVER: April 7th 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh! You're Aries the 
Ram. No wonder you're successful in 
business. J. P. Morgan was a Ram too. 


MC KEEVER: I don't think I’m following 


you, Mrs. Partridge 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I have a hobby. Horo- 


scopes 


MC KEEVER: Horoscopes? 


Really? 


Can you tell fortunes? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Heavens, no. That sort 
of thing is silly. But the Zodiac—it may 
not always be accurate, but you'd be 
surprised how often—well, let’s take 
you, for example. You're a regular Ram 
I can understand how you did all those 
things with General Products. Building 
it up to such a big company 


Mc KEEVER: Tell me, Mrs. Partridge, how 
long have you been with the company? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Not long. 


MC KEEVER: What company you with be- 
fore that? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I wasn’t with a company 
before. I was on the stage. 


MC KEEVER: (High interest) The stage? 


You mean an actress? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Forty-six productions 


MC KEEVER: You don’ say? You know 
something? I always had an idea I'd 


have liked to’ve been an actor 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’m glad you didn't, 
Mr. McKeever. It’s a terrible business 


mC KEEVER: Always kind of fascinated 
me. Clyde Fitch, Shakespeare—did you 


ever do Shakespeare, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Little bit. Not much 


MC KEEVER: Must have been wonderful 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I never cared much for 
Shakespeare. He’s so tiring. You never 
get to sit down unless you're a king 


MC KEEVER: I used to recite a lot when I 
was a boy. All kinds of things. Then 
I didn’t know—something happened— 
all of a sudden I was a businessman. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You're lucky. Almost 
nobody makes a living in the theatre 
any more. 


MC KEEVER: People used to think I was 
pretty good—well, for an amateur. Used 
to do recitations Friday afternoons 


you know, in school. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’m glad you didn’t 
go on the stage, Mr. McKeever. You're 


better off even here 


MC KEEVER: Still, would have been fun 
Had one recitation—they used to ap- 


plaud like anything after I finished. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: The applause is very 


nice, but the rest of it! 


MC KEEVER: Then Professor Sleeth—that 
was our elocution teacher—he had me 
do it for the parents and everybody at 
the end of the term. They put it in the 
paper—nice write-up. “Spoke with real 
fire,” it said. “Real fire.” 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: That’s a good notice 


MC KEEVER: “Spartacus to the Gladia- 
tors.” 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: What? 


MC KEEVER: That was the name of the 
piece—“Spartacus to the Gladiators.” 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh. 


MC KEEVER: You know, I still remember 
it 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Really? Well, that hap- 
pens—something that you learned when 
you were young, why, all your life 

MC KEEVER: “Ye call me Chief”—you 
wouldn't do me a big favor and listen 


to it, would you?—tell me what you 


really think? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: I'd love to 


MC KEEVER 


it, Say so. 


Mind you, if you don’t like 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I will. Whenever I 
go backstage to somebody’s dressing 


room 


MC KEEVER: Because hell! I'm never go- 
ing to be an actor now! Be foolish, at 
my age. (Hopefully) Wouldn’t it? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, it would 


MC KEEVER: (Not the answer he wanted) 
Uh—yes Anyhow, here it is. I 
haven't done this for years, mind you 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I know. 


MC KEEVER: Not since I was a boy (All 
over again) “Spartacus to the Gladia- 
tors”: (NOTE: This recitation is accom- 
panied by overdramatic gestures. You'll 
just have to imagine them) “Ye call 
me chief, and ye do well to call me 
chief who, for twelve long years, has 
met in the arena every shape of man 
and beast that the broad empire of 
Rome could furnish and has never yet 
lowered his arm. And yet I was not 
always thus, the savage chief of still 
more savage men. My ancestors came 
from old Sparta and settled among the 
vine-clad hills and citron groves of 
Cyracella. My early life ran quiet as 
the brook by which I sported. And 
when, at noon, I gathered the sheep 
beneath the shade and played upon my 
shepherd's flute, there was a friend, the 
son of a neighbor, who joined me in my 
pastime. One evening after the sheep 
were folded and we were seated be- 
neath the myrtle which girded our cot- 
tage my grandsire—an old man—was 
telling of Marathon and how a little 
band of Spartans, in a defile of the 
mountain, had withstood a whole army 
I knew not then what war was, but my 
cheeks burned—I knew not why—and 
I grasped the knees of that venerable 
man until my mother, parting the hair 
from off.my forehead, kissed my throb- 
bing temples and bade me go to rest 
and think no more of savage wars. . 

That night the Romans landed on our 
coast. I saw the bleeding body of my 
father cast among the blazing rafters of 
our dwelling Today I killed a man 
in the arena. And when I broke his hel- 
met clasp, behold! he was my boyhood 
friend. He knew me, smiled faintly, 
gasped, and died. The same sweet smile 
that I had marked when, in adventur- 
ous boyhood, we had scaled the lofty 
cliff to pluck the first ripe grape and 
bear it home in childish triumph. I told 
the Praetor that the dead had been my 
friend and begged that I might bear 
away the body to burn it on the funeral 
pyre and mourn over it in silence. Aye, 
amind the dust of the arena did I beg 
that poor boon. But the Praetor drew 
back as though I were pollution and 
sternly said, “Let the carrion rot. There 
are no noblemen but Romans.” (He 
bows to MRS. PARTRIDGE by way of sig- 
nifying its finish. And about time.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’m awfully glad 


you didn’t try to be an actor, Mr. 
McKeever 


MC KEEVER: You are? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, because— 


MC KEEVER (The 
Keever! 


phone rings) Mc- 
Oh, good morning, Sen- 
ator' Yes, I’m fine. And you? 

Did you read my report? .. . Well, just 
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.. .What? ... Before your committee? 
between us, what did you think of it? 
. But I was there yesterday. And 
twice last week. (Sighs heavily) Very 
well, Senator. . Nine-thirty tomor- 
row morning. . Copies of all con- 
tracts. I'll be there. (Hangs up) Well, 
there you are! . How they expect 
a man to get anything done—Miss Lo- 
gan'!—When he has to keep running to 
those committee rooms all the time— 
Miss Logan! (She enters) Get every- 
thing ready—every contract, every let- 
ter! Every memorandum! I’m up before 
the goddam Senate again tomorrow 
morning. (Pacing) Enough to drive a 
man crazy! Senate, Senate, Senate! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Poor Mr. McKeever! 
Why do you do it? 


MC KEEVER: What? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Why don’t you refuse? 


MC KEEVER: Refuse! It’s the goddam 


Senate! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Then why don’t you 
quit? 


MC KEEVER: What do you mean—quit? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Just quit! Walk out and 
don’t come back. You don’t have to do 
this, Mr. McKeever—not if it’s going to 
do this to you. 


MC KEEVER: That's so, I don’t. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Besides, they need you 
back at General Products. I didn’t want 
to come right out and say so, but those 
other men are terrible. They’re going 
to ruin the company. There won't be 
any dividends at all. 


MC KEEVER: Ruin the company? Miss 
Logan! ... Mrs. Partridge, would you 
have lunch with me and talk some more 
about this? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I'd be glad to. 


MC KEEVER: I’m going out to lunch, Miss 
Logan. I'll be back in an hour—two 
hours, I don’t know. . . . Where would 
you like to eat, Mrs. Partridge? Any- 
where you say. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You know what I've 
heard a lot about—where I'd love to 
go? The Senate Restaurant. 


MC KEEVER: Oh, My God! 
The Curtains Close 


SCENE 7 
A giant television set 


A few wavy lines on the screen and an 
image comes into focus. 


Sound: A bell 


A voice: The Six o'clock News Round- 
up, Bill Parker Reporting! 
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(We see a newsroom, teletype ma- 
chines clanging, clocks in background. 
A chair, microphone, a reporter) 


PARKER: Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen—here are the headlines. A res- 
ignation in Washington, a tornado in 
Texas, and a lady with fourteen chil- 
dren in Alaska sells her cow! Now let’s 
have a look at the top story of the day. 
This afternoon, in the nation’s capital, 
one of the Government’s key figures, 
Edward L. McKeever, handed in his 
resignation. Members of both parties 
were stunned. Senate leaders in partic- 
ular are at a loss as to why McKeever 
decided to leave Washington. And here 
are first films rushed directly to our 
newsroom of McKeever as he left the 
nation’s capital this afternoon. 


(The film shows MC KEEVER standing 
beside a plane. In front of him is a 
reporter with cable and microphone.) 


REPORTER: What significance. Mr. Mc- 
Keever, does your resignation have? 


MC KEEVER: I just decided to quit. No 
significance. No significance at all. 


(Back to the Announcer) 


PARKER: Mr. McKeever was accompanied 
by an unidentified friend. 


(Shot of LAURA PARTRIDGE as MC KEEVER 
helps her up the first step. She turns, 
apparently in response to a question 
There is an enigmatic smile on her 
face.) 


(More wavy lines on the screen, indi- 


cating a passage of time) 


(Another newsroom. A map on the 
wall, a new reporter sitting behind 
another desk) 


REPORTER: A very good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. This is Dwight Brook- 
field bringing the eleven o'clock news 
right into your own living room. And 
the big news tonight still centers about 
the sudden move made earlier today 
a move out of Washington, out of the 
Government. One high administration 
source was quoted as saying that Mc- 
Keevers abrupt departure is causing 
grave inconvenience to certain parties 
in certain parties. McKeever, mean- 
while, was undergoing an inconvenience 
of his own. Heavy thunderstorm over 
the Middle Atlantic States forced his 
plane down in Philadelphia a few hours 
ago. Told of the furore his action had 
caused in Washington, Mr. McKeever 
refused to comment. 


(MC KEEVER an LAURA PARTRIDGE are 
seen descending the plane stairway, 
greeted by reporters.) 


MC KEEVER: Sorry, boys, no comment. 
I'm not a talker, you know. 


(Back to the studio) 


REPORTER: Mr. McKeever was accompa- 
nied by a woman reported to be a busi- 
ness associate 


(MC KEEVERS steps aside—and guess 
who has been behind him all the time. 
You’re right) 


(More wavy lines and again a passage 
of time) 


(This time it is a woman reporter— 
behind her a bookcase flanked by two 
windows with chintzy curtains.) 


A voice: And now, Estelle Evans and 
the high noon news bulletins, a com- 
pendium of events of local, national 
and international importance to you 


and your family . Miss Evans. 


MISS EVANS: Good afternoon, ladies. I’ll 
have the weather, the fashions and the 
shopping for you in just a second. But 
first, I'd like to tell you in word and 
picture about the latest developments 
in a front-page story that I know will 
interest you as much as it fascinates 
me. Edward L. McKeever—you all know 
who he is—he resigned from that big 
job in Washington yesterday—well, this 
morning Mr. McKeever arrived at his 
New York office from Philadelphia. And 
this is what will interest you ladies 
still accompanying him was the mystery 
woman who traveled with him from 
Washington late last night. 


(Shot of McC KEEVER and LAURA getting 
out of a limousine in front of the 
General Products building) 


A REPORTER: Pardon me, lady, would you 
mind telling us who you are? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’m not anybody 
Not anybody at all 


(Back to the studio) 


MISS EVANS: Well! Despite the mystery 
woman's denial, informed circles in 
Washington were busy speculating this 
morning on the strange circumstances 
of Mr. McKeever’s resignation. Did he 
break with the administration or did 
the millionaire widower leave his high 
post because of a woman? In other 
words, ladies, is Edward McKeever a 
modern Mare Anthony, captivated by a 
wily and seductive Cleopatra? 


(The television set goes off.) 


SCENE 8 
Back at General Products. 


MC KEEVER is at the desk—the other di- 
rectors grouped at his side. 


Several reporters are present, and they 
have apparently been giving MC KEEVER 
a time. 


The flashlights snap. 





MC KEEVER: All right, boys, that’s enough 
pictures! Let’s run this just the way the 
President runs his conferences. First a 
statement, then questions. 


A. P. MAN: Excuse me, Mr. McKeever— 
Sullivan, A. P. 


MC KEEVER: Questions afterwards—here’s 
your statement. Ready? 


u. P. MAN: I’m Turner, Mr. McKeever 
—U. P. 


I. N. S.: Mathewson, I. N. S. We’d like— 


MC KEEVER: I know what you'd like—get 
out your pencils. I’m only going to say 
it once, so get it down. “Political differ- 
ences had absolutely no bearing on my 
resignation. My confidence in the Ad- 
ministration and its policies—” 


1. Nn. S.: Sorry, Mr. McKeever—that’s not 
the story we’re after. 


u. P.: What about the woman? 
A. P.: Yeah—who’s the woman? 
MC KEEVER: Nobody at all. 
BLESSINGTON: Nobody at all. 
(The three other men murmur assent.) 
MC KEEVER: Just an old friend. 
1. N. S.: Where is she? 
A. P.: What’s her name? 


MC KEEVER: Her name is Mrs. Laura Par- 
tridge and she works for this company. 


BLESSINGTON: Yes. 


MC KEEVER: She came to see me on busi- 
ness and that’s all. 


BLESSINGTON: Absolutely all. 


(The other men agree. They will 
agree to anything in their present 
spot.) 


u. p.: Where is she? 
1. N. S.: Can we see her? 


MC KEEVER: Certainly. We have nothing 
to conceal. Always willing to co-operate 
with the press. 


BLESSINGTON: Yes indeed. 
MC KEEVER: Come in, Mrs. Partridge. 


(MRS. PARTRIDGE enters — somewhat 
cautiously. It is clear that this en- 
trance has been rehearsed.) 


u. P.: How do you do, Mrs. Partridge? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Carefully) How do you 


do? 


u. p.: You work for the company, Mrs 
Partridge? 
MC KEEVER: Yes, she does. 
(The other men concur.) 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, I do. 
Doing what? 


I. N. S.: 


MC KEEVER: She’s in charge of—er 
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BLESSINGTON: Of stockholder relations. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I’m in charge of stock- 
holder relations. 


MC KEEVER: (Somewhat gratuitous) She’s 
in charge of stockholder relations. 


A. P.: Why did you go to see Mr. Mc- 
Keever? 


MC KEEVER: She came to see me on busi- 
ness. 


BLESSINGTON: Yes. On business. 
(The others agree.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I went to see him on 
business. 


u. P.: Had you known him long? 
MC KEEVER: No, no. 


(The other men deny it also.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Goodness, no. I hadn’t 
met him until yesterday. 


1. N. S.: You left Washington yesterday 
afternoon. 


MC KEEVER: Yes, she did. 
(More concurring) 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, I did. 
u. p.: And you got here this morning? 
MC KEEVER: Yes, sir. 
(The yes-men are right on the job.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, sir. 
1. N. S.: Where did you spend the night? 


MC KEEVER: (He: had not expected this) 
Why-uh— 


THE OTHER MEN: Uh— (But they are 
stumped) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (This one had not been 
rehearsed, but she is an honest woman) 
We were at the Hotel Barclay in Phila- 
delphia. 


MC KEEVER: (Quickly) On separate floors! 
THE FOUR OTHER MEN: Separate floors! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (A little late, would you 
say?) On separate floors. 


(But the newspaper boys have swung 
into action. A couple of them whip 
MRS. PARTRIDGE up onto the desk. One 
and all are ready with their cameras) 


(MC KEEVER and the four stooges don’t 
even want to look. They turn away. 
hiding their faces frantically beneath 
their coattails.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Smoothing down her 
ruffled skirt) Now, now! No cheesecaks! 


(The flashlights pop. And it is rather 
surprising, in the circumstances, that 
a couple of arteries don’t pop too.) 


The Curtain Falls on Act One 


ACT TWO 


As act opens, a curtain is revealed show- 
ing lurid headlines on New York news- 
papers playing up romance as reason 
MC KEEVER left capitol. 


SCENE 1 


The General Products office again. 


The office is empty. But just when you 
are beginning to think that the boys 
have all shot themselves, BLESSINGTON 


enters—a pile of newspapers under his 
arm, 


He settles down at the desk: reads 
busily if not happily. 


METCALFE is next. Also with papers. 


METCALFE: Have you seen the papers? 
(Getting no answer, he too settles down 
to read) 


(Then WARREN GILLIE. More papers) 


GILLIE: (He has the hard luck to pick 
the same line) Have you seen the 
papers? 


BLESSINGTON: (With full sarcasm) No, 
Warren, we have not seen the papers. 
For the past twenty-four hours we have 


been living in a tree. 


GILLIE: Well, what are we going to do 
about it? It’s dreadful. 


BLESSINGTON: It’s not as bad for you as 
it is for me. You’re not married. 


GILLIE: I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it. 

BLESSINGTON: Well, if you were married 
to Mrs. Blessington you’d damn well 


see! According to her, I took that wo- 
man to Philadelphia. 


GILLIE: Well, at choir practice last night, 
the whole choir was buzzing about it 
Right in the middle of a Handel ora- 
torio. 


METCALFE: What’s there to buzz about? 
This has got nothing to do with Gen- 
eral Products! 


BLESSINGTON: She works for us, doesn’t 
she? The Partridge woman! 

METCALFE: A lot of women work for us. 
Maybe they’ve all been to Philadelphia. 


BLESSINGTON: Just the same, it’s not good 
for the company. We sell things for the 
home, don’t forget. Have you seen the 
wires we got this morning? Have you 
heard about the phone calls? 


GILLIE: I've got an idea. Why don’t we 
take a big ad? Full page in every paper 
in the country. 


METCALFE: What’ll we say in it? 














GILLIE: Well, I haven't gotten that METCALFE: Think you know how to han- OAT AND SERVED WITH PLENTY OF RICH 






far yet dle her, Cliff? CREAM THEY MADE A TASTY DISH. YES, SIR, 
- . THE BOYS WERE IN THE SADDLE, AND THEY 
METCALFE: “Take a General Products SNELL: I know how to keep her away ‘ 
7 ; THOUGHT THAT NOTHING COULD STOP THEM 
diesel locomotive next time you go to from the stockholders’ meeting. And 
» ' BUT A FEW HUNDRED YEARS AGO A WISE OLD 
Philadelphia that’s the main thing 





PHILOSOPHER MADE A VERY WONDERFUL RE- 
GILLIE: Well, it wouldn't cost anything BLESSINGTON: How? 





MARK—ONE THAT WE SHOULD ALWAYS RE- 
It would come off taxes. And, maybe we 


could get that Hotel Barclay in Phila- 
delphia to pay part of it SNELL: While you boys have been read- 


ing those newspapers, I’ve been doing 


GILLIE: Yes, how? MEMBER. HE SAID: “JOE, YOU NEVER CAN 





TELL 







BLESSINGTON: We've got to get rid of 
her, that’s all 





some thinking. There’s one sure way to SCENE 2 


reach her. Astrology. (He unrolls a 





Back to MRS. PARTRIDGE’'S office 






METCALFE: We can’t do that. That would horoscope chart which he brought in 
only make it look worse with him) Now, here’s the way this MISS SHOTGRAVEN and JENKINS are locked 
thing works (He ivoks them over) na long tong embrace You could def- 







BLESSINGTON: Well, if we don’t get rid 






Once you're born, you're done for nitely say they like each other 
of her, it looks as though we're afraid 
of her (The heads of the four uglies come is MRS. PARTRIDGE enters they spring 
closer together as they study the apart 





GILLIE: Well. aren't we? 





chart.) 


(The lights fade.) 





JENKIN Oh! (He darts out.) 
(CLIFFORD SNELL arrives.) 








’ : : MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (Pulling herself to- 
SNELL: Well, I hope you're satisfied! You , , 
h , h , gether as well as she can) I'm sorry 
boys have got us in a hell of a spot 
. , . ais The Narrator Mrs. Partridge. I promise you it won't 
BLESSINGTON: This wasn’t any idea of happer ain 







mine, Clifford. When I go to Philadel- WELL, | WOULDN'T SAY THAT THE BOYS , ~ 
Dan ; : MRS. PARTRIDGE: Why not, darling 
phia I alwavs stay at the Bellevue- WERE GETTING GREEDY, EXACTLY, BUT THEY 
Stratford WERF NOT FAR FROM IT AT THE VERY MISS SHOTGRAVEN (Trying to be bus 
LEAST, THEY WERE BEGINNING TO FEEL THEIR nesslike) The telephone has been ring- 


SNELL: I don’t give a damn about Phila- 
delphia. It’s her bringing McKeever 












back that’s going to make trouble MRS. PARTRIDGE Now tell me what it is. Are you in 
trouble? Bad trouble? Who's the man? 
BLESSINGTON: You don’t think he’s going Mary WV 





to want his old job again, do you? 














SNELL: I know this. He’s going through 
the building right now shaking hands 
with all the employees 


GILLIE: What’s he doing that for? 


SNELL: How do I know? Some habit he 
picked up in Washington 









BLESSINGTON: But if he comes back he'll 
want to be Chairman of the Board 
again. 









METCALFE: And President of the com- 
pany 















BLESSINGTON: A lousy Vice-President 
again. Back to the masses 






SNELL: Now, listen If the four of 
us stick together, we can freeze him 








out. We've got the votes, haven't we? 









BLESSINGTON: True enough 
GILLIE: Do you think we should? 


METCALFE: I don't like doing this to Ed 











SNELL: We've got to do it. You want to 
keep your jobs, don’t you? Your bo- 


nuses? Your stock options? 





GILLIE: (A thoughtful pause) Well—if 
you put it that way 











SNELL: Then don’t any of you weaken 
McKeever's a hell of a talker 


BLESSINGTON: But what about the wo- 
men? God knows what she’s going to do 


next! 


SNELL: Leave the woman to me 













£ 






ing steadily. You have a great many 
messages 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: More? . . . Those terrible 
headlines! Weren’t they wonderful? 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Life magazine called 
up, and Look, and Sensible Sex Weekly. 
I don’t know what they wanted. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Pictures, probably. Send 
everyone who wants a picture to Van- 
damm. They took some lovely ones of 
me in 1926 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: And several television 
producers, and a lot of agents. I 
couldn't find out what they were agents 


for 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Flesh, dear. Just flesh. 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: I beg your pardon? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: It’s been a long time, 
Miss Shotgraven, since they called me. 

Of course, it all comes a little 
late . Don’t let life go past you, 
Miss Shotgraven. Jump aboard it while 
you're young 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: (On the edge of tears) 
Oh, Mrs. Partridge, if I only could! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Why, Amelia, darling, 
what’s the matter? (But MISS SHOT- 
GRAVEN just bursts nito tears) Sit down 
here. (An arm around her) Now tell 
me what it is. (More tears) Are you in 
trouble? (Fresh tears) Bad trouble? .. . 
Who's the man? (MISS SHOTGRAVEN ges- 
tures vaguely) Mark? It’s all my fault. 
You were so unattractive with your 
hair the other way. And now see what's 
happened! I suppose it wouldn’t 
help now to put your hair back again 
(Tears again) Have you told him? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Told him what? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: About your condition? 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: What condition? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Then you're not going 
to—I mean, you aren’t— 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Of course not! How 
could you think such a thing? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, in my day, when 
a girl said she was in trouble—she was 
in trouble. 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: We can’t afford to get 
married. He has to support his mother 
and his sister, and I don’t want to live 
with them. 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: It would be crowded, 
wouldn’t it? 

(More tears, broken by the entrance 
of MR. SNELL.) 


SNELL: Well, well! Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Partridge. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Excuse me, please. 
(She hurries out.) 
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SNELL: .. . Now if you'll just sign this form, transferring the 
stock to us, you can bring the certificate in tomorrow. And here 
is our check for $5,000. 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, | want more than that if I'm going to 

be bribed, Mr. Snell. 


Henry ne 


SNELL: (Looking after her) Something 
wrong? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Cinders. Both eyes. 


SNELL: (Squaring off) Mrs. Partridge, 
when is your birthday? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, Mr. Snell, you don’t 
have to give me anything. 


SNELL: It so happens, Mrs. Partridge, 
that the stockholders’ meeting has been 
changed to the 14th of the month. And 
on the 14th, Mrs. Partridge, Saggitarius 
will be in the ascendency for those born 
under the Lion. You realize what that 
means. 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh! You're talking about 
my horoscope. 

SNELL: Yes, Mrs. Partridge. It will be 


a very bad day for you to go out. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, you don’t expect 
me to go by that damned nonsense. 


SNELL: (Somewhat stunned) You—don’t 
believe in astrology? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Not for stockholders’ 
meetings. 


SNELL: I see. (It needs a new attack) 
Mrs. Partridge, I wonder if you realize 
the position in which you have placed 
us. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I’m terribly sorry. 


SNELL: You were sent to Washington, 
Mrs. Partridge, to persuade Mr. Mc- 


ephine Huy 


Keever to revise his attitude toward 
this company. Instead, you brought Mr. 
McKeever back to New York. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: But he was so unhappy 
there. He was a nervous wreck—you 
should have seen him. 


SNELL: We want to protect you, Mrs. 
Partridge. We are very fond of you 
here at General Products. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, Mr. Snell. 


SNELL: So we don’t want you to feel 
that you must attend the forthcoming 
stockholders’ meeting. You would be 
stared at, whispered about. We don’t 
want you to be embarrassed. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I'd like it. 


SNELL: So to spare your feelings, Mrs. 
Partridge, we are prepared to buy your 
stock in the company. You’re a good 
business woman. What would you say 
to five thousand dollars? That would be 
seventeen points over the market value. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Seventeen? That’s my 
lucky number. I signed for the best 
part I ever had on the 17th. It was in 
1917, and the play ran for 17 months. 


SNELL: Fine! Now if you'll just sign this 
form, transferring the stock to us, you 
can bring the certificate in tomorrow. 
And here is our check for $5,000. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I want more than 
that if I’m going to be bribed, Mr. Snell. 
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SNELL: Bribed! Who said anything about 
being bribed? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You did. Why, when I 
show this to the other stockholders 


SNELL: Show what to the other stock- 
holders? (He is stuffing the paper and 
check into his pocket) May I remind 
you, Mrs. Partridge, that you have no 
witnesses? 

(And MC KEEVER enters.) 


MC KEEVER: Hope I’m not interrupting 


business. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, good afternoon, Mr 
McKeever. 


SNELL: Excuse me, Old-timer. (And he 
goes.) 


MC KEEVER: Old-timer! In the Klondike 
I would have killed a man for that. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Klondike! Did you ever 
see Belle of the Klondike? 


MC KEEVER: I didn’t see any women in 
the Klondike. I went there for gold 
Dug for it with my bare hands. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mercy! Did you get any? 


MC KEEVER: (Shakes his head) Fellows 
with shovels were ahead of me. That’s 
where I learned my first lesson: the 
little man doesn’t stand a chance. But 
the trip was worth it. I met Robert W 
Service. (This reminds him, and at once 
he goes into “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” with gestures) “A bunch of 


the boys were whooping it up in the 


Malamute Saloon” 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Hastily) Yes, yes 
And after the Klondike? 


MC KEEVER: Diamonds 
But the more I knocked around the 
more I realized: can’t get ahead being 
a little fellow. Got to be big. So I came 
home. Worked my way back as a com- 
lashed to 
the mast for seventy-two hours—ty- 
phoon 


Johannesburg. 


mon seaman—(Stiffens up) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Gracious! 


MC KEEVER: Landed in Frisco — started 


my own business 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: At last! 


MC KEEVER: Lumber. Six months later 
they broke me. The: Trust! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Wasn't that mean of 


them? 


MC KEEVER: No. It was business. Big bus- 
iness. So I made up my mind then and 
there. Looked around for the biggest 
outfit I could find and went to work 
at the bottom of the pile. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: The slag pile. I re- 
member 


MC KEEVER: Old-timer! I should have fired 
him fifteen years ago, when I caught 


him taking paper clips home. So what 
happened? I’m out and they’re in! And 
why? Because I sold my stock. There's 
the goddam Senate for you again! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You've got to do some- 
thing, Mr. McKeever 

Thirty-nine years with this 
company. When I went to Washington 
they gave me a gold key to this build- 
ing. It’s about all I have left 


MC KEEVER 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: There'll be no dividends 


at all, with those men running things! 


Think of the stockholders! 
MC KEEVER: Are you a stockholder? 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: Ten shares 

MC KEEVER: Do you want my help? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, yes, Mr. McKeever! 


MC KEEVER 


MC KEEVER: You've got it! (He weighs 
the situation) Now to get them out and 


take this company over again 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Encouragingly) That's 


it 


First 


these boys are smart 


MC KEEVER time was easy. But 


that’s the reason 
I put ‘em in there (Thinking hard) 
Must be a way. All’s fair in war and 


business, and by God! This is both! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I only wish I could help 


MC KEEVER: (The glimmer of an idea 


Maybe you can 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I'll do anything! 


MC KEEVER: Tell me. When they sent 
you down to Washington (He stops 


thoughtfully ) 


When they sent you down to Washington 


They bought your railroad ticket, and they had you met at the 
station, and they delivered you to my office! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 
Then we've got them! There just happens to be 


MC KEEVER 


a law against that 


4 


Yes, they did 


a Federal! law! 





MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes? (He is still think- 
ing) What is it? 


MC KEEVER: They did send you down to 
Washington, didn’t they? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes! 


MC KEEVER: (An edge of excitement in 
his voice) They bought your railroad 
ticket, and they had you met at the 
station, and they delivered you to my 
office! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes, they did. 


MC KEEVER: To get Government con- 
tracts! Contracts for General Products! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Catching a little of his 
excitement) Yes! 


MC KEEVER: Will you testify to that? Will 
you testify to that in court? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Of course! 


MC KEEVER: Then we've got them! There 
just happens to be a law against that, 
Mrs. Partridge! A Federal law! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (A flash of divination) 
I know! The Mann Act! (And that’s 
that.) 


SCENE 3 


Again the television screen. 
A bell rings. 


A voice: The six o’clock news round up, 
Bill Parker reporting. 


PARKER: Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. First a look at the top story of 
the day—the United States Government 
versus General Products, Incorporated. 


(Shot of LAURA and ED MC KEEVER as- 
cending the courthouse steps. They 
are both smiling and happy, and nod 
gayly to passers-by. 


PARKER: (His voice heard over the film 
clip) Up the steps of the Federal Court- 
house in New York’s Foley Square this 
morning went Mrs. Laura Partridge, key 
witness for the Government. Her pur- 
pose: to testify against directors of the 
mammoth General Products Corpora- 
tion, charged with violation of the 
Smith-Wadsworth Anti-Lobbying Act. 
With her went businessman Edward L. 
McKeever, former Washington depart- 
ment head, who, the Government 
charged, was pressured by General 
Products directors. . . . A little later 
Clifford Snell, treasurer of General 
Products, and one of the accused men 
gives a statement to our television 
reporter. 


(We see SNELL, in a corner of the 
building, lighting a cigarette, talking 
to a reporter, microphone in hand) 


SNELL: Mrs. Partridge’s testimony is 
completely untrue. The decision to seek 
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contracts in Washington was entirely 
her own. Speaking for the directors of 
General Products, we did not even 
know that she had gone to Washington 
until we read about it in the news- 
papers. 


(And now we go to DWIGHT BROOK- 
FIELD and the second newsroom used 
in Act. I.) 


BROOKFIELD: A very good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. This is Dwight Brook- 
field bringing the eleven o’clock news 
right into your own living room. At 
exactly four-thirty this afternoon, the 
Government’s case against one of the 
nation’s largest corporations came to an 
abrupt end. A federal jury refused to 
convict the corporation’s directors, and 
instead severely censured Mrs. Laura 
Partridge, the Government’s chief wit- 
ness. Subsequently, Federal Judge Man- 
son J. Madison also criticized Mrs. 
Partridge’s action, declaring that as a 
stockholder in General Products she 
stood to profit by influencing a govern- 
ment employee in its favor. 


(LAURA and ED MC KEEVER are shown 
coming down the courthouse steps. 
They have newspapers over their 
heads to thwart the photographers, 
and are plainly trying to evade ques- 
tioning reporters. As the reporters be- 
come more importunate they quicken 
their steps, finally breaking into a run. 
At the foot of the steps they find a 
taxi—reporters crowding close.) 


The Narrator 


SO CINDERELLA WENT AWAY FROM THERE, 
CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE TIMES, THE TRIBUNE, THE NEWS, THE 
MIRROR, THE POST, THE JOURNAL, THE 
WORLD-TELEGRAM, AND WOMEN’S WEAR. 
AND THIS SHOULD TEACH EVERYONE A GREAT 
LESSONS WHENEVER YOU SEE A LAWYER, 
ANYWHERE, RUN LIKE HELL. 


SCENE 4 


The big office. 


The unholy quartet are ranged behind 
the desk this time. And it is MRS. PAR- 
TRIDGE who is sitting nervously before 
them. 


SNELL: So under the circumstances, Mrs. 
Partridge, I’m afraid that’s the way it 
will have to be. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You’re angry because I 
testified for the other side. That’s why 
you're discharging me. 


BLESSINGTON: (Not very convincing) 
Why, not at all, Mrs. Partridge! 


GILLIE: Not at all! 


SNELL: (Unctuous) Nothing could be 


further from our minds. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Hasn’t my work been 
satisfactory? 


BLESSINGTON: Yes, indeed. Very much so. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Letters are coming in 
every day, hundreds of them. 


METCALFE: We know that, Mrs. Par- 
tridge. 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: If it’s another retrench- 
ment move, I'd be willing to take a 
slight cut. 


SNELL: I’m afraid not. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Say a hundred dollars. 
Just because I like the work. 


SNELL: No, no. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Eighty-iive? That’s 
Equity minimum. 


SNELL: The cashier has your check wait- 
ing for you, Mrs. Partridge, terminating 
your employment as of this afternoon. 
(Rising) And now if you will excuse 
us— 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Of. course. . . . No one 
wants to say anything else? (There is 
silence) Well, I do. . . . The way you 
men are running things, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if this company closes on Sat- 
urday night. (And she goes.) 


BLESSINGTON: What did she mean by 
that? 


SNELL: What’s the difference what she 


says? There’s nothing she can do any 
more. 


GILLIE: I’m kind of worried about it. 


BLESINGTON: She might still show up at 
the meeting—queer everything. 


SNELL: Not a chance! After the way the 
judge laced into her? Nobody would 
listen to a word she said. . . . No, sir, 
we’re in the clear. Forget about that 
grouse woman—we’re going to have our 
biggest year. 

METCALFE: We are? 


SNELL: You bet we are! With McKeever 
out of Washington we're starting to get 
Government contracts again. 


BLESSINGTON: And are we soaking them! 
You know those ten million filing cab- 
inets we got stuck with last year? 


citie: Yes? 


BLESSINGTON: Well, we pressed them 
down flat and sold ’em to the Govern- 
ment for fences. 


METCALFE: What’s the Government want 
with all those fences? 


BLESSINGTON: Indians. You can’t let ’em 
run around, can you? 


SNELL: Yes, sir, our biggest year! And, 
gentlemen, no excess profits tar. 





GILLIE: Why not? 


SNELL: Because there isn’t any any more 


GILLIE: Oh, I thought maybe we just 
weren't going to pay it 


SNELL: Anybody want a drink? 


BLESSINGTON: I wish you fellows would 
bring a bottle of your own in here some 
day. My expense account is beginning 
to look outrageous. 


SNELL: $1155 last month. I checked it 
myself. 


BLESINGTON: Who told you to stick your 
nose into my business? 


SNELL: I’m Treasurer, you know 
Say, we didn’t drink all that whiskey, 
did we? 


BLESSINGTON: It wasn’t just whiskey— 
there were other things. (His watch) 
Four-thirty Would you fellows 
mind taking your drinks and drifting 


into one of the other offices? 
METCALFE: Not going to work, are you, 
Jack? 


BLESSINGTON: (The phone) Miss Condon. 
I forgot. Get my home—tell Mrs. Bless- 
ington I’ve got to stay in town tonight 


SNELL: (Raising his glass) Well, boys! 
Here’s to General Products! And to us! 


GILLIE: You’re sure nothing can happen? 
I'm still a little nervous. 

SNELL: Relax, Warren—She’s probably 
got her check and is out of the building 


by this time. (His glass on high again) 
To General Products! 


BLESSINGTON: General Products! 
GILLIE: General Products! 


(And MC KEEVER stalks in. There is a 
chorus of greetings: “How do you do, 


Mr. McKeever.” “Ed!” “Hello, Ed!) 


MC KEEVER: (Not even a curt nod. Takes 
off his coat and throws it onto a chair) 
On your feet, goddam it! All of you! 


cite: (Placatingly) Now look here. 
Mr. McKeever- 


METCALFE: What the hell’s the matter 
with you, Ed? 


SNELL: Take it easy, McKeever. You'll 
get ulcers. 


MC KEEVER: I don’t get ulcers. I give ‘em 


SNELL: What kind of grandstand play is 
this? 


MC KEEVER: I want you to give that wo- 
man her job back 


BLESSINGTON: My dear fellow! 
METCALFE: Is that all? 


BLESSINGTON: The way you steamed in 
here, one would have thought it was 
something important 


MC KEEVER: It’s important to me 
SNELL: May I ask why? 


MC KEEVER: Because she loves that job, 
and I want her to have it back 


citie: Of course, Mr. McKeever 


SNELL: Well! We'd like to help you, 
McKeever. But it puts us in rather an 
She’s been dis- 


missed—severances papers sent through 


untenable position 


half an hour ago. You know your own 


policy—never rescind an order 


MC KEEVER: I don’t give a damn about 


details. I want her back 


SNELL: You don’t mean to say that the 
great Ed McKeever came in here just 
to ask for an old lady’s job? 


MC KEEVER: I know what’s eating you 
The trial. That wasn’t her doing. It was 


mine 


SNELL: Then how do you have the gall 
to come here and ask a favor! 
BLESSINGTON: Something in what he says, 


Ed—when you come to think of it 


GILLIE 
Keever 


Fair’s fair, you know, Mr. Mc- 


MC KEEVER: I’m just telling you to give 
that woman her job back 


SNELL: (Entirely too quietly) You're 


not telling us anything. 


MC KEEVER: Yes, yes. These are your 
offices now, aren’t they? Not mine 
You're running the company, not me 


SNELL: And don’t get the idea you can 
do anything about it 


ELESSINGTON: He’s right, Ed. Be sensible 
We've got control, the four of us 


METCALFE: For old times’ sake, Ed, I 


don't like to see you make a fool of 
vourself 


MC KEEVER: Are you boys trying to tell 
me the financial setup of my own 
company? 


SNELL: Our company 
MC KEEVER: My mistake. 


SNELL: Times have changed McKeever 
And you're getting a little old. 


MC KEEVER: Why, you miserable 


BLESSINGTON: Now hold on, Ed! Clifford's 
worked extremely hard for this com- 
pany. We all have. It’s all we’ve had our 
minds on, day and night 


(And right on cue MISS L’ARRIERE en- 
ters. Mink coat, everything) 


MISS L’ARRIERE: Honest to God, Jack, 
aren't you ever coming?—Oh, I didn’t 
know you had a meeting, Mr. Blessing- 
ton. Excuse me. (And she tiptoes out.) 


MC KEEVER: (Enjoying himself hugely) 
Day and night, eh? 


BLESSINGTON: I don’t know what you're 


talking about 


MC KEEVER: I'l] tell you what I’m talking 
about. Ruthie. The girl downstairs in 
the cafeteria that made the chicken 
croquettes. And the girl in the shipping 
department who had come up here to 
keep you informed about what kind of 
twine we were using. And the recep- 
tionist who got pains from sitting so 
long, you had to let her rest on your 
couch 


BLESSINGTON 


Clifford! 


Really! (As snevt laughs) 


MC KEEVER: Yes, I don’t know what 
Snell’s laughing about. Did I ever tell 
you boys about the night he got stuck 
in the transom, trying to sneak into my 
office? I never did find out what you 
were after that night, Snell. What was 
it? 


SNELL (Pretty mean, by this time) 
There's nothing here for you any more, 
McKeever. You're through. So why 
don't you get the hell out? 


MC KEEVER: (Looks at each one in turn 
They fail to meet his eye. He takes the 
gold key from his pocket) Thirty-nine 
years. Well, I don’t need a key to get 
out. (Tosses the key onto the desk, 
turns and goes. Pretty tense, we can 
tell you.) 


The Narrator 


WELL! THINGS LOOKED PRETTY BLACK FOR 
CINDERELLA AND PRINCE CHARMING, I CAN 
TELL YOU THAT. NOT ONLY WAS THE GLASS 
SLIPPER LOST, IT WAS BROKEN IN A THOU- 
SAND PIECES. YOU PROBABLY THINK THAT 
VIRTUE IS NOT GOING TO BE REWARDED. BUT 
DON'T GIVE UP YET, BECAUSE IF CINDERELLA 
DOES NOT WIND UP HAPPY, WE GIVE ALL 
YOU YOUR MONEY BACK. AND THERE IS A 
FAT CHANCE OF THAT 


SCENE 5 
LAURA PARTRIDGE’S office 


MRS. PARTRIDGE, having been fired, is 
cleaning out her desk 


This is equivalent to a woman empty- 


ing out her handbag, but on a large 
scale. The things that come out of MRS 
PARTRIDGE’S desk are quaint indeed. and 
yet rather to be expected 


A sheaf of papers; A red galosh. But 
no second one, though she searches high 
and low; A coffee pot: A cup and sau- 
cer: A piggy bank; A box of Lur: A 
fan: A mirror; An umbrella: An empty 
milk bottle: A pair of nylons: A rain- 
coat: A hot-water bottle: The second 
galosh at last, from somewhere in the 


bookcase: A girdle from the filing cab- 





inet. She busily stows all these things 
into a great brief case, then fishes up 
an old Variety from a bottom drawer 
and settles down happily to read. At 
which point MR. MC KEEVER strides in.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, Mr. McKeever! 
Goodness. Imagine your walking in on 
me like this. This place must look a 
mess. I’m packing. 


MC KEEVER: Yes, I know. And I’m burn- 
ing mad 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Nonsense. You mustn't 


feel that way. I’m glad 


MC KEEVER: Glad that I didn’t get you 
your job back? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Glad that I was here 
Because if I hadn’t been I never would 
have learned about second breakfasts 


and things like that. Oh, well. There's 


no business like business 
(GILLIE and SNELL stroll in.) 


SNELL: Now my idea, Gillie (He 
sees MC KEEVER) Oh, still here? My 
idea is to put shelves in here—-wall to 
wall. Floor to ceiling. 


MC KEEVER: 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: 


MC KEEVER: 


GILLIE: Floor to ceiling. Very good 


SNELL: We're going to use this room for 
dead storage. You see, we're putting in 
a whole new system. Modern. (To mc- 
KEEVER. Right to MC KEEVER) Because 
once something is over and finished 
with, McKeever, it’s better to get out 
of the way. (He turns back to GILLIE) 
And say listen, why don’t we go down 
to the cellar? I’ll bet we can find a spot 
down there for that bust. (A nasty lool 
at MC KEEVER, and they go.) 


MC KEEVER: I wish I knew about seven 


new words 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: You'll beat them, Mr 
McKeever Aries the Ram 


You're strong, forceful, determined 


Y’know, these past few 
weeks, Mrs. Partridge, I’ve got to know 


You’re 


MC KEEVER 


you pretty well. I hope you won't laugh 
at what I’m going to say. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I never laugh at you, 
Mr. McKeever. Oh, you mean that reci- 
tation. That was the material, not you 


MC KEEVER: Anyhow, dropping in here 


every few days the way I’ve been doing, 


I've read some of those letters you've 
been sending out. And I read some of 
the answers you got from the stock- 
holders, too Mrs. Partridge, I'll 
come right to the point. I’m going back 
into business. What would you think of 


joining me? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’m not a business 
woman. Anyhow, not a real one. I 
haven't done so well here at General 


Products 
MC KEEVER: Forget about General Prod- 


ucts. It’s big, but there’s room for more 
than one big show in this town 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, there certainly is! 


Why, when the Hippodrome opened 


MC KEEVER: Yes Then what do you 
say? We could sound a whole new note 


in industry 
Well, I don’t know 


McKeever & 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 


MC KEEVER Edward L 


Company 
What? 
Edward L 


MRS. PARTRIDGE 


MC KEEVER McKeever & 


Company 


Forget about General Products. It's big, but there's room for more than one big show in this town. 


Oh, there certainly is! Why, when the Hippodrome opened . . 


Smith } ephine WH 
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Then what do you say? We could sound a whole new note in industry. 





MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, I never was a 
star, but in my last three plays. . 
Couldn’t it be Edward L. McKeever 
with Laura Partridge? 


MC KEEVER: Anything you say. McKeever 
& Partridge. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: 
very generous. . 


Equal billing. That’s 
. but I don’t know.... 


MC KEEVER: Only before we go any fur- 
ther ,there’s something I’ve got to tell 
you. 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Yes? 


MC KEEVER: I never would have men- 
tioned it if this hadn’t come up. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: What is it, Mr. Mc- 
Keever? 


MC KEEVER: It’s something you ought to 
know. I hope it won’t disturb you too 
much. 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: You can tell me any- 
thing, Mr. McKeever. Anything. 


MC KEEVER: (Hangs his head) I’ve only 
got fitfeen million dollars. (Looks up 
with a brave smile) But I've got a 
group of men behind me who'll come in 
on anything if I give the word. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (She can understand 
this) You mean you've got backers, 
too? 
MC KEEVER: I guess that’s what you call 
them. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, with all that 
money, what would you think of start- 
ing a little repertory theatre? 


MC KEEVER: Theatre? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Repertory. That means 
doing a different play every night. Just 
good plays, you understand. I think it’s 
the very thing New York wants. 


MC KEEVER: A theatre, eh? Might be 
something in that, too. Would you act 
in it? 

MRS. PARTRIDGE: Well, I could. Maybe 
some of the old Sarah Bernhardt plays. 
They had wonderful women’s parts in 
them. 

MC KEEVER: Ye-es. What are the 
men’s parts like in those shows? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Oh, no!) On second 
thought, Mr. McKeever, I don’t think 
New York is ready for repertory. 


MC KEEVER: I wouldn’t expect to play big 
parts—at least not right away. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Firmly) No, Mr. Mc- 
Keever. I'm afraid we'd better forget 
that kind of partnership. 


MC KEEVER: And you're sure you don't 
want to go into business with me? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: You're being very kind, 
Mr. McKeever, but it’s a little late for 
me to start studying new lines. 
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MC KEEVER: Is there anything I can do 
for you? Anything at all? (mrs. PAR- 
TRIDGE shakes her head smiles) Well— 
what are you going to do? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, I’ve made arrange- 
ments. I’m going into the Actor’s Fund 
Home. 


MC KEEVER: Actors Home? I couldn't let 
vou do that. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, it’s not like it 
sounds. You're perfectly independent 
there, and there are other actors and 
actresses, and lots of talk about show 
business. I’m signing over my ten shares 
of stock to them, but the dividends will 
be mine, as long as I live. 


MC KEEVER: I see. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: If you’d like to, you can 
visit me sometimes. Englewood isn’t a 
very long drive—with that big car of 
yours and the chauffeur. You will drive 
out, won’t you, Mr. McKeever? My, that 
will impress those old character women, 
all right. . . . Well, I’ve got to be getting 
these things together. (Picks up letters) 
All of these people that have been writ- 
ing to me. I’m taking some of their 
letters home to answer—I really feel 
that they’re sort of become friends. 


MC KEEVER: Where'd you get this? (Pick- 
ing up a little green slip of paper) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: It must have been in 


this letter. (Looks at it) Yes. . . . Mrs. 


Weaver. (She reads) “Enclosed please 
find photograph of Harold. It was taken 
last summer in the back yard next to 
the garage. Am also inclosing my proxy 
for the next stockholders’ meeting.” . . . 
Is that a proxy? 


MC KEEVER: Yes, it is. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Continues to read) “I 
generally don’t bother sending them 
back, but since you and I have been 
corresponding I feel much closer to the 
company. So I wrote your name in the 
blank space, because you are the only 
one at General Products I’m acquainted 
with. I hope it arrives in time.” (She 
looks again at the prory) Thirty shares. 


MC KEEVER: (Delving into her pile of 
papers) Here’s another one. Fifty shares. 
(Reads from the accompanying letter) 
“I am sending this to you because I feel 
that you have my interests at heart. 
I know that you will cast my vote for 
the best man there.” 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: My goodness. I don’t 
know what to do with these. Do you, 
Mr. McKeever? 


(MC KEEVER nods sagely. At which 
point MARK JENKINS enters, pushing 
a small truck loaded to the gills with 
mail. JENKINS is pretty well mussed 
up—collar open, shirt torn. He is fol- 
lowed by an agitated MISS SHOTGRAVEN.) 


JENKINS: Well, I made it. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Mark Jenkins! What’s 
happened to you? 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: He’s been fired! That’s 
what's happened. A fist fight with Mr. 
Snell. 


JENKINS: Laid him out cold, if you must 
know. 


MC KEEVER: You did? Oh, that’s too bad 
MRS. PARTRIDGE: But why? 


JENKINS: He didn’t want me to make 
this delivery. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Oh, Mark! Now what 
are we going to do? 


JENKINS: I tell you, Mrs. Partridge, ever 
since I’ve been in the mail room, we've 


never had a flood like this. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Picking up a letter) 


It’s another one of those proxy papers 
Mercy! Two hundred shares. 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Fifty-five shares! 
mc KEEVER: A hundred and sixty! 
MISS SHOTGRAVEN: Mark, close the door! 


MC KEEVER: Three hundred shares! Mark, 
lock the door! 


(But SNELL and BLESSINGTON have en- 
tered, full steam ahead.) 


SNELL: (To BLESSINGTON) Here you are! 
See for yourself! You and that damned 
letter writing you put her up to! 


BLESSINGTON: Just a moment, Mrs. Par- 
tridge! What is the meaning of this! 
(To snett) You're sure these are all 
proxies? 


SNELL: Of course, I’m sure! (To Mrs. 
PARTRIDGE) You're not working for Gen- 
eral Products any more, Mrs. Partridge! 
These are company property! 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Goodness! Well, I don’t 
want any trouble. 


MC KEEVER: Pardon me, gentlemen! These 
belong to Mrs. Partridge, all of them. 
Her name is on every one. 


SNELL: That doesn’t matter! A mere 
handful! We’ve got more than that up 
in the office. 


JENKINS: No, you haven't, Mr. Snell! 
There are five thousand letters here, 
and twice as many down in the mail 
room. All you've got is about three 
hundred. 


(MC KEEVER starts digging in the cart.) 


SNELL: Shut up, Jenkins! You’ve been 
discharged too! 


(METCALFE and GILLIE come hurrying 
in.) 


METCALFE: So this is where you are! 


GILLIE: Why weren't we told about this? 








SNELL 


Oh, shut up, Gillie. I can lick 
you! 


MC KEEVER: Five thousand letters! And 


they average about two hundred shares. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (Beaming) Aren’t they 


the darlingest people? 


MC KEEVER: You don’t realize it, Mrs. 
Partridge, but you’re in control of this 


entire company. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: I am? 
MC KEEVER: You certainly are! 


SNELL: But that’s purely technical, you 
understand, Mrs. Partridge 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Goodness, I understand! 
I've learned about business. Well—This 
means just one thing. Gentlemen, you’re 
all fired 


(Everyone enjoys it except our four 
villains.) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: 


The Narrator 


AND SO, A FEW DAYS LATER, ARM IN ARM 
WITH PRINCE CHARMING, CINDERELLA MADE 
ANOTHER TRIP DOWNTOWN. ONLY THIS TIME, 
NOT IN THE SUBWAY, NOT IN A COACH 
DRAWN BY SIX WHITE HORSES, BUT IN A 
SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, DRIVEN BY A SOLID 
GOLD CHAUFFEUR 


SCENE 6 
The stockholders’ meeting 


ED MC KEEVER and LAURA behind the big 
table—MISS SHOTGRAVEN at the side, bus- 
ily taking notes. And no one else. 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: (On her feet, and obvi- 
ously just finishing her contribution to 
the proceedings) Respectfully submit- 
ted, at this, the sixtieth annual meeting 
of General Products, Incorporated. 
Signed, Laura Partridge, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Another one of those proxy papers. Mercy! 


MISS SHOTGRAVEN: 
MC KEEVER: 


Mar 


Fifty-five shares! 
A hundred and sixty! 


mhine + 
f Tu 


MC KEEVER: You have heard the report 
of the Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Those in favor say aye 


(JENKINS brings on a great wire bas- 
ket, filled with proxies) 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: 


(Blandly) Voting 17 
million shares by proxy, I say Aye. 


(The old lucky number) 


MC KEEVER 
carried! 


All opposed? Motion 


(But a little old lady gets to her feet.) 
Yes, Madam? 


OLD LADY: Excuse me. May I ask a 


question? 


MRS. PARTRIDGE: Oh, no! That’s how I got 
my start! (She grabs the gavel and 
starts banging) The meeting is ad- 
journed! The meeting is adjourned! 


And the Final Curtain Falls 


Two hundred shares. 
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Employing a cast headeg by actors familiar to 
followers of the <siocoe: “ln Columbia Pic- 
tures has converted the hit Howard Teichmann- 
George S. Kaufman comedy The Solid Gold 
Cadillac into a film which is scheduled for national 
release in August. Abe Burrows wrote the screen- 
play, and his principal departure from the original 
story line has been to make the leading role that 


of a young actress—instead of an elderly one. 


Thus Laura Partridge can pursue a real romance 
with Ed McKeever, instead of a thoroughly comic, 
allusive one as in the play. But basically the plot, 
as revealed in the accompanying pictures, is still 
one of an underling upsetting the world of big 
business. 


Laura Partridge (Judy Holliday). 
an infrequently employed actress, is 
also a decidedly minor stockholder 
of the powerful International Prod- 
ucts, Ltd. She owns ten shares which 
were willed to her by a fellow resi- 
dent of her boardinghouse 





Laura attends the stockholders’ meeting, and though her knowledge of big busi- 


ness is very small, her common sense prompts her to ask some pointed questions 


Paul Douglas (standing, right) is Ed McKeever, retiring head of the huge firm 


Laura is convinced that the company’s new chairman, While the heroine has her extreme doubts about the 


integrity of the new ruling clique, she is entirely sold on 


Ed McKeever, who is going to Washington to accept a 
their own pockets at the expense of the corporation’s post as dollar-a-year man 
many stockholders 


Blessington (John Williams, center), and his aides, played 
by Ralph Dumke (left) and Fred Clark, are out to line 


This attraction is more than 
a business tie 





wit? 


In her new post with the all-powerful 
company, Laura undertakes still an- 
other important assignment when 
she helps to straighten out the 


snarled love affair involving the 


office manager, Jenkins (Arthur 


O’Connell). and her own secretary 


To silence Laura at _ stockholders’ 
meetings, the firm hires her in a 
vague capacity and provides her 
with a secretary, Miss Shotgraven 
(Neva Patterson). Laura writes to 
hundreds of the firm’s small stock- 
holders and makes friends of them 


Ensconced in Washington (where 
portions of the film were made), Ed 
McKeever finds his thoughts center- 
ing or New York—both on his old 
firm and on Laura. Eventually she 
convinces him that the corporation 


is being willfully mismanaged 





Aware that Laura is on to his shady 
dealing, Blessington sends her to 
Washington as a lobbyist. She is to 
persuade McKeever to turn over 
lucrative government contracts to 
the firm. Laura and Ed are soon 
aware they are deeply in love 


A court battle for control of the 
company occurs when Ed quits his 
government job and vows to return 
to International Products. Blessing- 
ton inspires press accounts of scan- 
dalous behavior between Ed and 


Laura during the Washington stay. 


McKeever loses the court case—but 
Laura comes to the rescue at the 
next stockholders’ meeting. Backed 
by the prory votes of the nonresi- 
dent shareholders, Ed is restored to 
power. And his wedding gift to 
Laura is a solid-gold Cadillac. 





THEATRE, USA 


Shakespeare, U.S.A. 


This month marks the 392nd anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s birth, and productions of his works by regional 
theatres are more numerous and widespread in this coun- 
try than ever before. These productions, many of them 
distinguished for their imagination and experimentation, 
are among the regional theatres’ main contributions to the 
cultural well-being of their communities, for there have 
been no regular commercial productions on Broadway for 
the past three seasons, nor any full-scale professional 
tours during that period 


Shakespeare Festivals in America 


Shakespeare festivals again will be a feature of the 
summer season. These include the SAN DIEGO SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL in California, the OREGON SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL at Ashland and the ANTIOCH 
AREA THEATRE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The two Stratfords in this hemisphere also 
are in the news. The STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL is scheduled to present Henry V. and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor in Ontario, Canada, while the 
AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL in Connecticut 
has announced that its director for the coming season will 
be John Houseman, who directed King Lear on Broadway 
and Coriolanus for the Phoenix Theatre in New York, 
and also produced the motion picture Julius Caesar 

On the Elizabethan stage of its Old Globe Theatre, the 
San Diego festival will offer A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Macbeth, Richard II. and a Ben Jonson play from July 20 
through September 2. Craig Noel, who has been super- 
vising director of the festival since its inception, will be 
one of the directors, along with Phillip Hansen and Peter 
Bucknell. The acting company numbers about forty, and 
some acting, technical and costume scholarships are 
available. 


BY 
ALICE 
GRIFFIN 


In Oregon in August, five plays will be featured in the 
repertoire given on an outdoor stage. The plays, to be 
directed by B. Iden Payne, Allen Fletcher and Harold 
Todd, include Titus Andronicus, Cymbeline, Romeo and 
Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost and Richard III. This festival 
and the Antioch Area Theatre festival in Ohio offer oppor- 
tunities to the theatregoer to see Shakespearean plays 
other than the dozen or so currently most popular. The 
Ohio group presented seven plays last summer, including 
Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale and The Two Noble Kins- 
men, which Shakespeare wrote in collaboration with John 
Fletcher. This summer’s offerings by Antioch are entitled 
“rationalistic or stylistic plays” and include The Comedy 
of Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Hamlet, All’s Well That Ends Well, Measure for Measure 
and King Lear. The festival runs from late June through 
mid-September. 

Many colleges schedule annual Shakespeare festivals 
during the school year. Among these events is the HOF- 
STRA COLLEGE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL in Hemp- 
stead, New York, where an Elizabethan stage is erected 
in the gymnasium. Built to scale, this is probably the 
closest approximation of Shakespeare’s Globe, based on 
the findings of John Cranford Adams in his book The 
Globe Playhouse. Last season’s production was Othello 
this year’s festival, the seventh, scheduled for April 20, 
21, 27 and 28, will feature Richard III 

Other recent, current or forthcoming Shakespeare pro- 
ductions by colleges include The Merchant of Venice at 
the UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson, May 1-6; The 
Taming of the Shrew at the UNIVERSITY OF CON- 
NECTICUT in December, in arena style; Romeo and Juliet 
by the UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE in February; The 
Taming of the Shrew at IDAHO STATE COLLEGE in 
Pocatello, April 20-21; Julius Caesar, June 8 at ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE, Jacksonville; King Lear at the UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, in January; Two Gentlemen of 
Verona at JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, in 


Othello on the replica Elizabethan stage at Hofstra College, New York, was 


WENDELL KILMER 


a feature of the last annual festival there. Bernard Beckerman directed 





November; King Lear at the UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 
SOTA, Minneapolis, March 29-31 and April 2-8; Othello 
by the NEW MEXICO A. AND M. COLLEGE Coronado 
Playmakers in March; Hamlet by ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
Garden City, New York, May 9-12; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream at the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
May 4-6; The Taming of the Shrew at HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY in Washington, D.C., in November; Othello by 
the PURDUE UNIVERSITY PLAYSHOP, Lafayette, In- 
diana, March 22-24; and Romeo and Juliet by the MU- 
NICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, April 5-7 
Community theatres also are active in presenting the 
plays of Shakespeare. One such group, the PLAYWRIGHTS 
THEATRE CLUB in Chicago, offered The Taming of the 
Shrew at the close of last summer’s season in a tent the- 
atre, and opened the current season with Hamlet. The 
three-and-a-half-hour production included the characters 
of Fortinbras, Cornelius and Voltimand, who sometimes 
are omitted. After presenting Hamlet at the Eleventh 
Street Theatre, the Playwrights took it on tour for six 
weeks, visiting colleges and high schools in the Illinois- 
Indiana area. Both plays were directed by Rolf Forsberg, 


MARVIN BLOSSER 


and the company was 70 per cent Equity 

The FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, offered The Merchant of Venice in January and 
February at their workshop. 


Bi The Two Noble Kinsmen as performed last summer 
he Bard on the Boards at the Antioch Shakespeare Festival in Ohio The 


three mourning queens are in the foreground, the 
A Shekespeare production, as unusual as it was success- 


ful, was the presentation of Macbeth by the Dramatic 
Club of GALLAUDET COLLEGE in Washington, D.C., 
last season. Gallaudet is a liberal arts college for the Last season a production of Macbeth at the UNIVER- 
deaf, and the play therefore was performed in sign lan- SITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, featured in the title role 
guage while a reader on the side recited the text. Douglas Brian Hawksley, a junior artist-in-residence from London, 
J. Burke directed. The play was recorded on film, and and as Lady Macbeth, Jean Cowie, 


funeral procession in the background. 


a junior artist-in- 
copies are being made available for loan to schools, clubs residence from the University of Bristol in England. The 
and other groups production was the sixth annual Shakespearean play at 
The BOB JONES UNIVERSITY, Greenville, South the university, and the director, Leighton M. Ballew, 
Carolina, is presenting Richard II., Henry IV. (Parts 1 reported that each year the Shakespearean play has the 
and 2) and Henry V. In staging the plays considerable use largest box-office return of all the season’s offerings. Using 
is made of the mechanical equipment of the college audi- an Elizabethan-type set and staging, the work was per- 
formed in two hours and eight minutes by eliminating 
scenic shifts, and the raising and lowering of curtains. 


torium, which includes the lifts and interlocking turntable 
purchased from the former Center Theatre in New York 





ANITA FOWLER 
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The scene between Malcolm, Macduff and Ross in Mac- 
beth, as acted in sign language by students of Gallaudet 
College for the deaf in Washington, D.C. A narrator 
read the lines as the play was acted. 


As offered by the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
in New York City in December, Measure for Measure was 
performed on a simple unit set consisting of stairs and 
poles. Geoffry Gates Brown, who directed, stressed the 
tragedy and played down the comedy. The role of the 
duke also was emphasized. 

American students will have an opportunity to study 
production and direction of Shakespearean and Eliza- 
bethan drama at Stratford-on-Avon, England, at the sum- 
mer school sponsored by the University of Birmingham 
and the Shakespeare Institute. Students also attend the 
five Stratford Festival plays. Information and application 
blanks may be secured from the INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 1 East 67th Street, New York 
21, New York, or from its regional offices in Chicago, 
Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Wash- 
ington. 


Report from New England 


The NEW ENGLAND THEATRE CONFERENCE held 
at BOSTON UNIVERSITY in February demonstrated the 
very positive contribution which such meetings can make 
toward co-operation between the various types of theatres 
in a given section of the country. Groups represented at 
the Boston meeting included children’s, community, sec- 
ondary, college and university, and professional theatres 
from the New England States. The meetings were con- 
ceived by convention chairman Francis W. Sidlauskas as 
working sessions for the various groups. A discussion of 
the selection of classic plays for community and college 
theatres, in which I participated, led to the conclusion 
that the lesser known plays of Fry and Shakespeare, some 
of the contemporary European plays and the works of 
O’Neill should be considered by more college and com- 
munity theatres planning productions. Horace Armistead 
and George Izenour discussed “automation in the theatre,” 
2nd a demonstration of stage make-up was offered by 
Jack Stein and David Ffolkes. 

Stage director John O’Shaughnessy, the luncheon 
speaker, stressed the obligation of the regional theatre, 
“perhaps the more truly cultural theatre,” to revitalize the 
drama all over the country. Many of the Broadway plays, 
he reminded us, are works “manufactured” for a certain 
commercial sale. He felt that the regional theatres should 
attempt to develop and encourage new writers. “This 
form of literary endeavor needs a workshop . . . which 
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must be found on the regional theatre level,” he concluded. 

In the children’s theatre session the PORTLAND (Maine) 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE presented a modern dance pro- 
duction of Peter and the Wolf, directed by Charles 
Doughty, and effectively mimed and danced by children 
performing to recorded narration and music. The setting 
consisted of three set pieces, a practical tree in center, a 
pond at stage right and Peter’s garden at stage left. These 
and the costumes were colorful and appealing. 

A highlight of the community theatre session was a re- 
corded 1952 lecture by Robert Edmond Jones, Towards a 
New Theatre, of which a limited number of copies was 
made by Professor Frederick Packard of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Vocarium Records. These are available through 
him at the university for $4.50. In his talk, one of a series 
of unpublished lectures, the late designer discusses theatre 
as an art. Describing the contemporary professional 
theatre as “harmless, tepid and cute ...a _ patty-cake 
theatre,” he calls for “the caprice, splendor and elevation 

. without which the theatre ebbs away into Broadway 
show business.” Pointing out that the idiom of the modern 
theatre is “strikingly out of date,” its realism “an infal- 
lible sign of low vitality,” and its productions “an exhibit 
of engines,” Jones seeks the “awe and the glory” of the 
true theatre. Speaking dramatically of his experiences in 
Greece, of Duse and of audiences, Jones points out to his 
listeners who will go into theatre work both the promise 
that the theatre holds for them, and the satisfaction it 
can bring. 

Discussing common problems in the community theatre, 
with Mrs. Howard J. Chidley as chairman and Milton C. 
Paige, Jr. as moderator, the members considered a list of 
“most popular plays” contributed by community theatre 
groups in the region. This included such works as Our 
Town, Pygmalion, Elizabeth the Queen and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. One problem which the theatres shared 
was obtaining new scripts to perform, as recommended by 
the luncheon speaker. Another was finding the technical 
personnel when “everyone wants to be an actor.” Repre- 
sentatives from the ARLINGTON FRIENDS OF THE 
DRAMA in Massachusetts, director William Casey and 
technical director Mary Guinan, discussed their solutions 
to problems common to most community theatres. Miss 
Guinan advised that groups should not be afraid to at- 
tempt a play which is technically demanding, because 
most often such plays do not have to be presented as they 
were on Broadway but can be done effectively “with 
imagination as good theatre.” For the production of Vic- 
toria Regina on the Arlington stage which is twenty-eight 
feet deep and has an eighteen-foot proscenium, the group 
used silver-gray drapes and a set piece consisting of 
French doors with the seal of Victoria above. The foyer 
of the palace was represented by two pillars (made from 
corrugated paper), a wrought iron candelabra, and a 
section of a winding staircase, the railing of which was 
made from aluminum curtain stretchers. Anne of the 
Thousand Days was performed against black velour, and 
utilized a black floor and platforms which were moved 
into various positions. The actors in brilliantly colored 
costumes were spotlighted in various acting areas. The 
Arlington group, which offers five plays a season has pre- 
sented Carousel, Brigadoon and South Pacific against 
drapes and with set pieces 

In giving advice to community theatre directors, based 
on his own experiences, director Casey stressed the im- 
portance of discipline and authority, which the director 
must have from the beginning. Lack of tempo, he has 
found, is the biggest fault in nonprofessional productions. 
His suggestion for gaining and keeping tempo was to take 
the script away from the players by the sixth or seventh 


(continued on page 95) 
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“One Man’s 


Opinion Is 


Another Man’s Poison” 


by Louis Calta 


“beautiful” 

“thrilling” “exalting™ 

“superb” “distinguished” 
“finest” “triumphant” 

“admirable” “magnificent” 

“touching” 


“great power” 


“spell binding” 


“genuine warmth" 


What is it about a critic that impels other-wise 
responsible persons—in and out of the theatre 
—into paroxysms of hatred and suspicion? No 
one knows for certain. But it could be that people 
naturally dislike the opinions of appointed ex- 
perts and their gratuitous dogma. Regard, for 
example, how the average person sneeringly re- 
buffs the pronouncements of the politico and the 
person seated in authority. 

Over the years the drama critic always has suf- 
fered the twitching of his nose. Recall, for in- 
stance, what Washington Irving had to say of 
critics: “They are the most presumptuous, arro- 
gant, malevolent, illiteral, ungentlemanly, malig- 
nant, rancorous, villainous, ungrateful, crippled, 
invidious, detracting, fabricating, spindle-shanked 
moppets, designing villains and upstart ignorants.” 
His strong words sound no different from those 
often expressed by dozens of actors, actresses, 
directors and producers the morning after a stage 
production has opened to a bad set of notices. 
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The critic’s printed comments, whether they 
are packages of sweetness or of vitriol, invariably 
produce some degree of antagonism. Let a re- 
viewer go completely overboard for a new show 
and he is immediately tagged by some dissenter 
as a myopic fool easily taken in by the tawdry and 
the glaring mediocrity. Let him write unkindly 
about a venture and the howl emitted from those 
closely associated with it can be heard in all its 
terrifying aspects from Manhattan to Alaska. A 
critical appraisal almost always causes some in- 
jured party to come up with the bright notion that 
critics should be barred or confined to reporting 
on the reaction of the public. Or if they are not 
barred, it will be suggested that they wait until 
the more perceptive theatregoing public deter- 
mines for itself the true validity of a work. 

In actual practice, how much influence does a 
critic have on the success or failure of a Broad- 
way attraction? The answer is in the realm of 
conjecture. Every season will see ventures like 
Kismet and Wish You Were Here, to name two 
outstanding examples, making wealthy persons of 
their sponsors despite the mighty disapproval of 
the reviewers. On the other hand there will be 
plays like On Borrowed Time and All Summer 
Long, which win fair to good notices but fail 
to prosper. 

How does a critic—of the theatre or of other 
art forms—react to this puzzling state of affairs? 


Asked about this on one occasion, a veteran 


Broadway analyzer remarked wryly that a critic 
must regard all other differing opinions as “crazy.” 
That is, if he is to retain his own sanity. For fun- 
damentally a drama criticism represents one 
man’s opinion. This opinion is conditioned by the 
reviewer's personal taste, background and tem- 
perament. A critic’s lot cannot possibly be an 
entirely happy one in spite of all the free passes 
to all the Broadway shows. 
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Theatre had a definite stake in the career of 
Reginald Marsh, whose untimely death in July, 
1954, at the age of fifty-six, deprived the art world 
of one of its foremost and most fascinating figures, 
and whose work has been much in the news within 
recent months. Last fall a comprehensive selection 
of his work made up a retrgspective exhibition at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York City. This collectignAf nearly two hundred 
pictures in many diffgfexft mediums then began a 


$h’s predilection for New York’s lower depths fre- 
qyently took him to sections such as the Bowery. His 
idvice on learning to draw was summed up in: “Go out 
into the street, stare at the people.” 








Even a casual spectator at the exhibit would be 
impressed by Marsh’s recurrent interest in the 
theatre. He was first and always the painter of the 
specifically New York City—a satirical real- 
ist carrying on the tradition of Hogarth and Row- 
landson. As Lloyd Goodrich has pointed out in his 
notes for the catalogue of the Whitney Museum 
show, “one of his dominant themes was the public 
pursuit of pleasure in its myriad forms.” And to 
Marsh this meant everything from grand opera to 
burlesque, from Harlem dance halls to the beaches 
of Coney Island; 


city 


his social range was extremely 
wide, though he is best known for his interpreta- 
tion of the seamier side of urban life. 


Thus he is famous for his burlesque paintings. 
3ut he also made a memorable contribution to the 
art of the theatre with such a work as “Monday 
Night at the Metropolitan,’ a vivid comment on 
operagoing audiences. There were other facets of 
his work which are not covered in the current ex- 
hibition. As early as the 1923-24 season, three 
years after he came to New York following gradu- 
ation from Yale University, he had contributed 
a drop curtain for the Broadway production of 
Melchior Lengyel’s Sancho Panza, in which Otis 
Skinner played the title role of Don Quixote’s 
squire. By that time similar work by Marsh was 
familiar to patrons of the John Murray Anderson 
revues: The Greenwich Village Follies (an annual 
production in the early twenties) and Jack and 
Jill (1923). During this same period he collabo- 
rated Robert Edmond Jones 
Throckmorton on the settings for the 
town 


with Cleon 


and 
Province- 


Playhouse revival of Anna Cora Mowatt’s 


After reading the script of Richard Harrity’s one-act work 
Hope Is the Thing with Feathers, Marsh drew this Central 
Park background to set the stage. 
New York in April, 1948. 


The play was given in 
——— 


This drop curtain was especially designed to strike the 
of Melchior Lengyel’s Sancho Panza, presented 
during the 1923-24 season. Marsh also did similar work 
for John Murray Anderson revues. 
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“Monday Night at the Metropolitan” is the title of this 
1936 painting. Marsh had become familiar with the Met 
as a place of work a decade earlier when he served as a 
pictorial theatre-opera critic. 


The artist’s lively interest in burlesque resulted in many 
paintings such as this, “Hudson Burlesk Chorus,” dated 
1948. It is one of those in the Marsh exhibition currently 
on a nationwide tour. 
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satirical comedy of 1845, Fashion. And as recently 
as 1948 he was represented in the New York the- 
atre by the Central Park background which set 
the stage for Richard Harrity’s Hope Is the Thing 
with Feathers, the text of which originally had 
been published by this magazine three years 
earlier. 

There is another interesting theatrical aspect to 
Marsh’s career. From 1922 to 1925 he was a staff 
artist of the New York Daily News, where his 
assignments ranged from various aspects of show 
business to court trials. Recently William Benton, 
now publisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and a close friend of the artist from the time they 
were undergraduates at Yale, recalled this period 
in Marsh’s life. “When I was banging around 
Madison Avenue at $25 a week, trying to learn to 
write advertisements,’ Benton wrote, “Reg was 
doing a daily column for the upstart New York 
Daily News. He hadn't yet decided to be an artist 
but he didn’t know how else to earn a living, and 
indeed there was no other way for Reg. Vaude- 
ville was in its Orpheum heyday. Reg drew 
sketches of six or seven of the acts on the program 
vertically, one under the other, in a full column, 
and then he’d give to each act a rating, 50 per cent 
—10 per cent—-95 per cent. One day he would 
cover the Palace; the next day the Keith Orpheum 
up on Columbus Circle; the following day the big 
vaudeville house in Brooklyn. He was New York’s 
first and only daily pictorial theatrical critic. More 
impressive to me, he had two seats every night to 
vaudeville and was often at the Yale Club looking 
around for somebody to go along. Occasionally I 
was that someone.” Speaking of this work, Marsh 
once remarked: “It took the place of an art school 
and was very good training because you had to 
get the people in action and sketch them quickly.” 

As the accompanying illustrations indicate, 

SAMSON DALILA vaudeville was not his only assignment; he 

ae covered the Metropolitan Opera as well. In the 

world of the theatre as elsewhere, Marsh em- 
phatically got around. 
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Marsh’s theatre and opera reviews for the New York 
Daily News from 1922 to 1925 involved a pictorial tech- 
nique and a grading system expressed through percent- 
ages. This was a bill at the Palace. 


The team of Bobby Clark and Paul McCullough, one of 
the best known in theatre and vaudeville until McCul- 
lough’s death in 1936, drew the top rating of 98 per cent 
in this erample of show coverage. 


For a Metropolitan Opera production of Samson et Dalila, 
Marsh was most impressed by the Samson of Giovanni 
Martinelli, the High Priest of Giuseppe de Luca and 
Lilyan Ogden’s work in the ballet. 
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Bound for Broadway, this group of ninety members and 
patrons of the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Civic Theatre is 
pictured just prior to the start of the trip in January 
Those participating in the theatre week included residents 
of Kalamazoo and other communities in southwestern 
Michigan. The event was organized by Martin Snyder, 


Inc., and is probably the first to be arranged by a com- 
munity theatre. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


SHOW TRAIN 


to Broadway 


Backstage at Damn Yankees, Stephen Douglass, who has 

the principal male role, chats in his dressing room with Members and patrons of the 
(left to right) Mrs. Lavelle Farmer and her husband, a , = 

Kalamazoo businessman, and Mrs. Norman Carver, who Kalamazoo Civic Theatre spend 
has acted at the Civic Theatre. Besides the hit musical a big week in New York 
comedy about baseball, the touring theatregoers also saw 
Tiger at the Gates, The Pajama Game and Witness for the 
Prosecution. 


A gala tea at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel concluded the 
week’s festivities. Guest actor William MacDougall (cen- 
ter) is shown with (left to right): Norman Carver, Mrs. 
Mary Hepner, Mrs. and Dr. Ed Whiting (both of whom 
have acted at the Civic Theatre recently) and Mrs. Edith 
Treuhaft, all of Kalamazoo. Members of the group have 


started Christmas savings accounts for another such visit 
in 1957. 
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At the Brooks Costume Company in New York, director 
Josephene Bender of Grand Rapids and Norman Carver. 
business manager of the Civic Theatre, look over costumes 
for forthcoming productions. For future tours, THEATRE 
ARTS will arrange for interested working members of 
theatre groups to visit costumers, scenic and design stu- 


dios, workshops of suppliers and technicians, and play 
distributors. 
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The scenic metaphor was 
a humorous one in this 


instance, as designer 
Mordecai Gorelik displays 
a picture to members 
of his class. His course in 
New York has attracted 
directors and playwrights 


as well as qualified designers 


THE SCENIC IMAGINATION 


by MORDECAI GORELIK 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Mordecai Gorelik explains the 
metaphor of his model for the 
ark in Clifford Odets’ The 
Flowering Peach, which was 
produced on Broadway last 
season. Gorelik currently is 
represented there by the set- 
ting for A Hatful of Rain. 
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¥ VERYTHING INTERESTING in art happens right 
at the start. Once past the beginning, you’re 
already at the end.—Picasso 

Instruction in scene design is well established 
in American colleges, universities and technical 
schools. The standard of teaching is very high; 
the universities are turning out excellent scene 
builders and painters, lighting technicians, drafts- 
men and modelmakers. But there is a difference 
between a craft and an art. Stagecraft is not the 
same thing as the art of scene design. 

My teacher, the late Robert Edmond Jones, ex- 
claimed more than once, “If it were only possible 
to teach inspiration!” To transmit inspiration may 
not be as hopeless a project as it appears at first 
glance. It can be done by example. “Bobby” 
Jones, who was the founder of modern American 


e 
ws @ 
scene design, certainly inspired a great many 
others. It is normal for artists, writers and other 
creative people to take fire from each other’s 
work. But is it possible to teach inspiration in 
a classroom? 

In some degree, at least, I believe it is. You can- 
not teach anyone to be talented; but you can teach 
in such a way as to bring out alli the talent that 
a student may have. In February, 1955, under my 
own auspices, I started a workshop class devoted 
to the purely creative side of the designer’s work. 
In tribute to one of Jones’ concepts—The Dra- 
matic Imagination—I named my course The Scenic 
Imagination. It was open only to qualified design- 
ers during the first term. But the idea also inter- 
ested directors and even playwrights, who asked 
for admittance and became part of the second- 
term group. I made it clear that I was not teach- 
ing stagecraft; that our progress would depend on 
the students themselves; that we might not even 
get as far as doing models. From the first, I think, 
the class realized that it would be better to go 
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slowly than to spread the work thin by attempting 
to cover too much ground. 

As I had expected, the method of instruction at 
first proved disturbing to the students who had 
had formal craft training. These expected that 
they would begin by making scenic sketches for 
the instructor to criticize. It was necessary to 
explain that the study was concerned mainly with 
the thinking that goes on before a sketch is made. 
Picasso has said that the instant he puts pencil to 
paper, his drawing is made; with the first stroke 
of the pencil he has committed himself. This 
comment will not sound extreme to any experi- 
enced designer, who knows that a drawing can 
be only as valid as the thought behind it. The 
emphasis is certainly on the thinking rather than 
the sketching. 

To give the class as varied experience as pos- 
sible, each student is assigned a different play, and 
the plays themselves are chosen for their con- 
trasting styles and periods. In the second term 
the list of plays included the following: The Birds 
by Aristophanes (414 B.C.), The Circle of Chalk 
by Hoei-Lan-Kin (thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury), Volpone by Jonson (1606), Macbeth by 
Shakespeare (1606), Tartuffe by Moliére (1664, 
1669), Athalie by Racine (1691), Carmen, opera 
by Bizet (1875), The Power of Darkness by 
Tolstoy (1886), The Dybbuk by Ansky (1920), 
Desire under the Elms by O’Neill (1924), The 
Threepenny Opera by Brecht (1928), The Green 
Pastures by Marc Connelly (1930) and Of Thee 
I Sing by George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 
(1931). 

Each script is read the first time for sheer en- 
joyment. But it is then reread as many times as 
possible until the student is thoroughly familiar 
with everything in the text. Everyone is also 
asked to read, at least once, all the other plays on 
the list, since the class as a whole will be dealing 
with all of them. This general reading can be 
carried out in the course of the term, and is no 
hardship in any case. 


These tasks, of course, are homework. So are 
the next assignments, which seem simple enough 
until they are tried: to make notes of the time 
lapses in the play; to note also the times of year, 
the weather, the times of day, and whether the 
action takes place in daylight or by artificial light; 
to choose four scenes as high points of the play 
(one of these should, preferably, be the climax) ; 
and to indicate, by means of a speech cue or action 
cue, the climactic moment in each of the scenes 
thus chosen. Further it is required to use any 
scene of the play in order to make a two-page 
list, line under line, of all entrances, exits, crosses 
and stage business, as if the scene were a silent 
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movie. The following, from Act II. of Sidney 
Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted, is an 
example: 

Tony lies on a cot, legs in a plaster cast, his 
bottle of wine beside him. The doctor is at his 
bedside. 

Light of a skyrocket flares outside the window. 

Doctor rises, goes to door to look at the crowd, 
returns. 

Doctor goes to the door again to look for Amy. 

Tony beats time to the dance music. 

Joe and Ah Gee come along the porch pushing 
a wheelbarrow, a little flurry of the crowd in 
their wake. 

Doctor shooes out the crowd as Ah Gee and 
Joe come in. 


Joe and Ah Gee go to Tony’s bedside. 


Joe goes into the cellar, followed by Ah Gee. ° 


Et cetera. 

The obvious reason for this assignment is to 
make evident the care with which the events of 
the play must be studied. Where is the character 
coming from when he enters? What are his move- 
ments on stage, and how do they reflect his char- 
acter? Where does he go when he exits? 

Next it is required to bring in a synopsis of the 
play in approximately two hundred words. This 
is straight reportage of event after event; but it, 
too, is less easy than it sounds. Each student reads 
his report in class, and the others are asked to 
comment. It is surprising how often the student 
fails to take note of significant events, and how, 
still more often, he fails to evaluate events in their 
proper order of importance. It is even possible 
to make a summary which omits the basic con- 
flict of the play! To learn how to boil down a 
story properly is to take a firm step toward dra- 
matic appreciation—especially if some attempt is 
made to present these short stories with some of 
the mood and atmosphere given them by the 
dramatist. 

The two hundred-word synopsis is followed by 
a still harder task: a synopsis of the same play 
in about sixty words. Following is such a sum- 
mary of Maxwell Anderson’s Bad Seed: 

A seemingly normal little girl commits several 
murders before her sinister quality becomes evi- 
dent to her attractive and innocent mother. Learn- 
ing, at the same time, that she herself is the 
daughter of a murderess, the horrified mother 
decides to kill both her child and herself. How- 


ever, she succeeds only in doing away with her- 


self, leaving the little monster still unsuspected. 


The sixty-word summary is a kind of litmus 
test for determining whether the student sees the 
play clearly as a dramatic composition. Retelling 
the story in class, under group criticism, he 
quickly learns whether he has found the essential 
story line. 

His next task is to state in a phrase or two, or 
in not more than a sentence, the theme or “moral” 
of the play. There is room here for a great variety 
of opinion; nevertheless there should be a solid 
basis for any view that is advanced, and even here 
one should try for some of the color of the script. 
Jonsor’s Volpone, for instance, may be said to 
bear out the maxim, “Honesty is the best policy”; 
but the phrase “hoist on his own petard” comes 
closer to the spirit of Jonson’s writing. I want to 
emphasize that the making of these reports, and 
the comments thereon, are the work of the class, 
with a minimum of interference by the instructor. 
In this as in all subsequent work, I try to put the 
burden of thought on the members of the class, 
guiding them when necessary but acting mainly 
to encourage discussion. 

From this point there is no further need for 
written homework. But verbal reports are still 
called for. And the first of these must be the 
answer to the question, “Is there any good reason, 
after all, why this play should be produced?” It is 
now up to the student to state convincingly why 
the production is worth carrying out. If he him- 
self feels no compelling reasons and can offer 
none; or if, being inarticulate, he cannot at least 
be passionate on the subject, it is safe to say that 
he has no real relationship to it. The class is ready 
to accept even so “crass’ a reason as that the 
play will make money—providing its sponsor is 
convincing enough on that score. Or he may 
argue that the play will have a strong appeal if it 
is cast as he intends to cast it. He may even 
insist that it is worth putting on because he knows 
he can design wonderful settings for it—a point 
that may require some tall convincing of the rest 
of the group. Since all the plays on the list are 
classics of one sort or another, it must be shown 
that their revivals will mean something to the 
current public. This is not always easy. One 
must have some notion of the life and times of the 
author of the classic to understand why it has 
endured, and to find the necessary, even urgent 
meaning that the play will have for present-day 


American audiences. (continued on page 77) 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


by Maurice Zolotow 


HE worps “Los Angeles” are Spanish for 
“the angels.” This smog-drenched metropolis 
of 2,104,663 persons is sometimes referred to as 
The City of The Angels. (My figures on the popu- 
lation of the angelic municipality are taken from 
the 1956 edition of The World Almanac and Book 
of Facts. Local citizens have informed me that 
the correct number is closer to 3,000,000. When 
they get into moods of extreme chauvinism, the 
Los Angeles citizenry will even boast that their 
home town is now the second largest city in the 
United States, bigger—and certainly better—than 
Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago, and destined to 
overtake New York and its 7,891,957 inhabitants 
within ten years. It’s hard to know whom to be- 
lieve. In any case Los Angeles is certainly a big 
place, a very big place, even if Chicago is a little 
bigger. Los Angeles sprawls over a lot of terri- 
tory. All of its 2,104,663 denizens—or 6,000,000, 
if you like—exude prosperity. They all drive cars 
—at the same time, it seems—and the cars are 
generally Thunderbirds, Jaguars, Porsches, Volks- 
wagens, Continentals and Mercedes-Benzes. Only 
plebians, the nouveaux riches and persons who 
have undergone psychoanalysis successfully drive 
American non-sport cars. One of the few motion- 
picture stars who does is Grace Kelly. She drives 
a 1955 Chevrolet. Miss Kelly is neither poor nor 
an arriviste. She has not been psychoanalyzed. 
She just likes Chevrolets, I guess.) 
Now, whatever sort of angels, fallen or other- 
wise, the title of this city describes, I can tell you 


Huntington Hartford has made the fore- 
most recent contribution to theatre in 
the Los Angeles area. In September, 
1954, he opened his own playhouse, re- 
storing a theatre, which originally had 
been built for legitimate stage attrac- 
tions, to the legitimate ranks. 
? 
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who was associated 
with Orson Welles in the Mercury The- 
atre of the thirties, entered the stage 
producing ranks in Los Angeles in 1947, 


John Houseman, 


but the venture lasted only one season 
Currently he is one of the leading pro- 
ducers in the film industry. 


is laughingly called the height of the Logsd 


Advertisements for dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions in the Los Angeles newspapers are 
printed under the caption “Spoken Drama.” This, 
you might assume, is to distinguish them from 
nonspoken drama. Such an assumption would be 
wrong. While I was in Los Angeles, Marcel Mar- 
ceau, the mime, was playing an engagement at 
the Biltmore Theatre. M. Marceau, whose pro- 
gram is as inarticulate as is humanly possible, 
was advertised under “Spoken Drama.” This 
curious journalistic habit is an example of what 
sociologists call the cultural lag. (And believe me, 
this isn’t the only cultural lag in Los Angeles.) 
It was explained to me that the term “Spoken 
Drama” came into use during the era of silent 
pictures to distinguish legitimate plays from films. 

Aside from M. Marceau, the only other “Spoken 
Drama” available during my visit was The Drunk- 
ard and Joy Ride. The Drunkard—a sort of 
nineteenth-century I’ll Cry Tomorrow—has been 
running for twenty-two years at the Theatre Mart. 
The Theatre Mart is a cabaret-theatre where the 
customers drink beer, laugh at old-fashioned 
melodrama and hiss the villain. Do you remember 
Christopher Morley’s productions in Hoboken 
twenty-five years ago? When it was considered 
a lark to take the ferry across the river and drink 
needled beer and watch The Black Crook or 
Neither Maid, Wife nor Widow? Nowadays any 
respectable city outside of Los Angeles would 
stone such a production as The Drunkard right 
out of town. 


Joy Ride, which Huntington Hartford was pre- 
senting at his luxurious new theatre on Vine 
Street, is an olla-podrida or mishmash comprising 
parts of Shoestring Revue, Catch a Star! and 
Pleasure Dome. Catch a Star! was one of the first 
shows of the 1955-56 season on Broadway, and 
also had the distinction of being one of the first 
shows to close during the 1955-56 season, a fate 
which, in my book, it richly merited. Shoestring 
Revue was a pleasant off-Broadway show when 
we saw it at the President Theatre a little more 
than a year ago. Pleasure Dome never got beyond 
the rehearsal stage in its quest for Broadway. No- 
body had advised the Los Angeles critics about 
these matters, and they naively reviewed Joy 
Ride as though it were a freshly concocted piece 
of theatre. One of the few laughs I had during 
visit was reading the critical guesses as to whether 
Joy Ride would go on Broadway. Several critics, 
: the impression that they were sas 
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— and two MOVIES 






It is a tradition at the Metropolitan Opera that 
the last time a performance was canceled, a season 
was canceled. The year was 1906; the force 
majeure: the San Francisco earthquake and fire. 
Since then the Met has approached the West 
Coast with marked caution, avoiding it altogether 
except for visits to Los Angeles in 1948 and 1949. 
All things being unequal, as they inevitably are in 
grand opera, the distance is too great and the 
overhead disproportionately large. The Metro- 
politan Opera on tour is a mammoth undertaking, 
involving two complete special trains. In size 
and complexity it is exceeded only by the circus. 

National tours of lesser distance are, however, 
both profitable and desirable, and this season’s 
trek, which begins April 16 in Boston and ends 
June 2 in Toronto, is no exception. They are prof- 
itable because the Met nowadays never takes to 
the road until its price is guaranteed, with a 
proper percentage arriving in advance. In some 
cities, like Dallas and Atlanta, a group of local 
guarantors is pledged to put up the difference if 
the box office falls below the break-even point. 
In others, such as Chicago, a local manager like 
Harry Zelzer assumes the risk. In any event, 
barring the legal contractual calamities, the Met 
gets paid. The actual profit (last year, $116,000) 
may not, in black ink, look too impressive against 
the lesser administrative agonies of an opening 
night in New York, which draws $65,000, but the 
rewards are more than worth while. Of intangible 
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value is the good will engendered. There is no 
question that the Metropolitan is the national 
opera company of the United States. To support 
itself as such, without government subsidy, has 
been the neatest trick of the last two decades, or 
since 1934, when Otto Kahn, a true opera lover 
with a ready checkbook, died 
broadcasts have served as a primary link between 
home base in New York City and the rest of the 
nation. Visits in the flesh are complementary in 
importance. 


Regular radio 


The Metropolitan Opera Association’s current 
board of directors, for example, lists six non-New 
Yorkers: one each from Atlanta, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Los. Angeles, Philadelphia and St. Paul. 
There also is the National Council of the Metro- 
politan Opera of 180 members from 32 states. Its 
members pay handsomely ($500 a year for a full 
membership, $250 for an associate) to love, honor 
and serve opera in general and the Metropolitan 
in particular. In demonstration thereof, the 
council has given the Met the following new pro- 
ductions since its formation in 1952: La Bohéme, 
The Barber of Seville, Arabella and, this season, 
Don Pasquale and its attendant ballet Soirée. 

Most effective of all, however, is the Metropol- 
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itan Opera Guild. Incorporated in 1935 as an 
independent organization, the guild has a grand 
total of approximately sixty-five thousand mem- 
bers from all forty-eight states, the territories, 
Canada and Europe, who pay as little as $4 or as 
much as $100 each year. The guild’s good works 
are multitudinous, among them the publication of 
Opera News, a magazine dedicated to the cause 
which is both entertaining and informative. But 
most practical is the money which the guild gives 
the Met for its production fund: For the past ten 
vears, the amount has averaged $90,000 anually 
This season's guild contribution went toward the 
“renovation” of Tosca, Der Rosenkavalier and 
Parsifal. All three emerged as virtually brand- 
new productions. 

Since each and every board, council and guild 
member is, ideally, stirred anew by seeing and 
hearing the Metropolitan in the flesh, the national 
tour can bring lasting benefits. It also can produce 
an éxtraordinary variety of near disasters. Still 
remembered all too grimly is the well-publicized 
night in Chicago in 1946 when the curtain almost 
did not go up because a coal strike had cut off the 
power supply. Somehow a diesel tug was found 
which docked behind the Civic Opera House, and 
its generators lit the performance. Less publicized 
are the incessant hazards of casting. Singers are 
hardly dependable when they are fully acclima 
tized. Take them on the road in the South in May, 
propel them in and out of icily air-conditioned 
buildings and blistering heat, and catastrophe is at 
hand. To be prepared for (continued on page 85) 






This duel is one of the high points of 
the action in The Ballet of Romeo and 
Juliet, Russian film currently in release 
in this country. The adversaries are 
Alexei Yermolayev as Tybalt, and Ser- 
gei Koren as Mercutio 


Juliet is danced by the noted Galina 


The role of 


Die Meistersinger is one of the works 
most frequently scheduled during the 
Metropolitan Opera tour, which opens 


this month and extends through early 


June. In this opening scene of Act III 


the Met artists are Otto Edelmann 


(seated) as Hans Sachs, and Paul 


Franke as David 


The Scenic 


Imagination 


(continued from page 72) 


Here ends the more analytical phase of the 
work. By now everyone in the group has arrived 
at some knowledge of the problems faced by each 
of his classmates and has followed with live curi- 
osity the effort at a solution in each case. Now 
the more specifically creative phase begins. A 
meaningful relationship must be established be- 
tween the setting, or settings, and the play. 

There are some designers who feel no need to 
consider this exact relationship; they see the pro- 
posed setting before them in a kind of blinding 
flash, after which nothing remains but to fit the 
actors to the scenery. It is quite true, indeed, that 
sudden insight may be better than weeks of labor- 
ious thinking. In the course of creative work 
such flashes occur and often are of great value. 
The experienced designer knows that these re- 
markable bursts of insight sometimes follow on 
long, hard digging. These visions don’t come as 
often as one would like; but unfortunately there 
is no more reliable method of inducing them, even 
with the help of hashish or marijuana. Even the 
most inspired of us have to fall back, now and 
then, on the ordinary activity of the mind. Again, 
the purely instinctive way of work is not always 
accurate. There are times when an instinctive 
design, otherwise beautiful, may be quite unre- 
lated to the play it is intended to serve. The public 
may applaud, but the director and producer know 
that the design has hurt the production instead 
of helping it. 

How may a setting be said to be geared to a play 
properly? In a number of ways: as documenta- 
tion, recording the history and geography of the 
locale; as environment, representing a place that 
has been made by human beings or that has an 
effect on human lives; as machine for theatre, a 
mechanism that serves the actors and the play in 
the course of a performance. Most deeply, per- 
haps, as a scenic metaphor. For the setting, be- 
yond all its other functions, must be right for the 
play poetically. It must be felt as a poetic image. 

The beginner must be cautioned, however, 
against a literal use of the metaphor. It should 
be felt, not seen by the audience. Used literally 
it becomes crude “expressionism.” Its proper use 
is to inspire the designer, not to furnish him with 
pedantic rules; and if it does not inspire him suf- 
ficiently, he ought to drop it and look around for 
some other image which he finds more exciting or 
congenial. Two or more metaphors may be used 
for the same setting or for various aspects of the 
same setting. The student is also advised to use 
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active rather than passive imagery: Ideas like “a 
circus” or “a cyclone” are better than one like 
“a Chinese slipper” because they describe an ac- 
tive setting—one that develops on stage by means 
of actual movement, changes of lighting, or both. 
For the setting must be viewed from the stand- 
point of dramatic action, not merely as a back- 
ground. 

It should be noted that the metaphor used in 
this way is not a mystical element. It is not in- 
tended to add subliminal overtones but only to 
convey the emotional ccntent of the setting. The 
setting cannot be merely “authentic” in the style 
of late nineteenth-century naturalism; it is part 
of a stage performance, which is an emotional as 
well as documentary work of art. When the de- 
signer searches for a metaphor he is only doing 
consciously what he otherwise would do uncon- 
sciously. Indeed he is simply anticipating the 
audience, which will find one or more metaphors 
in his work, whether he was aware of them or not. 

Thus for A Hatful of Rain I had in mind only 
the conflict of the home versus the city. For the 
Educational Theatre Journal (April, 1956), the 
critic John Gassner discovered a number of other 
images: He found the setting “a veritable symbol 
of the hell which is the situation and state of mind 
of Johnny Pope. The East-side upper-story apart- 
ment stood suspended in space, at it were, against 
a background of tenements and their fire escapes, 
and at the same time the apartment was held as in 
a vise by areas to the left and right, with a stair- 
way or, rather ladder at one side leading to the 
roof from which the dope peddlers invariably de- 
scended.” As a matter of fact, no designer ever 
plumbs the full depth of his own mind; it is 
enough if he has at least one effective image as 
a guidepost. 

Can the exact metaphor always be found? Not 
always. Sometimes I have arrived at the basic 
metaphor of a setting many years after the 
opening-night curtain, and thus have realized that 
I did my work with the aid of only a partial 
image. The metaphor is a product of the uncon- 
scious—that part of the mind which is not subject 
to our direct control. But the designer should 
learn something about the way in which this more 
remote, more creative mind works. There is no 
doubt that the unconscious is stimulated by the 
quest for a metaphor. Given the opportunity, it 
will supply an answer; not always a complete 
answer, but even a partial image is helpful. 

Sometimes when one is unable to find an image, 
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it is useful to begin research, especially pictorial 
research; in musing upon pictures one sometimes 
comes upon the very image one is seeking. For 
example, in designing Robert Ardrey’s Thunder 
Rock, whose locale is the interior of a lighthouse, 
I did not really warm up until I came across the 
‘picture of a lighthouse beacon shining through a 
violent storm. This image of a candle in stormy 
darkness— an exact summary of the theme of the 
play—became the central idea of one of the best 
settings I ever turned out. 

As preliminary exercise for hunting metaphors, 
the members of my class play an odd guessing 
game. Each is asked to bring in three of four 
pictures clipped from magazines, newspapers or 
any other source; to examine them at-home and 
determine what the metaphor of each picture is. 
The metaphor may be—in fact. often is—totally 
unrelated to the obvious content of the picture. 
In class the group gathers around to make guesses 
about the metaphor of each item, and its sponsor 
finally contributes his own notion. A battleship 
may evoke the image of “a flatiron” to one, that of 
“a city” to another; an opera house interior may 
convey, in turn, the thought of a “gold tiara,” 
“a tub of butter,” “a race track,” “a bowling 
alley,” even “a pot of jam.” In this way the stu- 
dents are encouraged to think in terms of visual 
poetry. 

It is rather appalling to realize how many people 
suffer from what might be termed poetic starva- 
tion. Many a would-be designer knows nothing of 
the work of the great artists and poets. How can 
one do good designing if one is visually illiterate? 
The designer’s mind must be a storehouse of 
striking images. It is not enough to have a rather 
desperate faith in one’s own powers; the best 
artists and poets have been men of widest culture 
as well as deepest sympathies. 

Simultaneously with the training in metaphor 
there begins the study of the movements, gestures, 
groupings of the characters in the play— an ex- 
ercise that will continue through almost all the 
remaining sessions. For scene design is not merely 
illustration transferred to the stage. Scene design 
is a method of serving the actors in their impor- 
tant task. A stage production is not possible with- 
out actors; but it is much more possible without 
scenery. The designer must justify his presence 
on stage where otherwise he is an interloper; and 
his justification ultimately comes only through 
his understanding of the actors’ work. The good 
designer knows that the actors are his first and 
most important scenic element. In the long run, 
as our classroom experience has shown, it is the 
actors’ movements that are decisive in determin- 
ing the value of a setting. Even the color of a wall 
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may be decided by whatever it is the actors have 
to do! 

Now for the first time the student is ready to 
make sketches. But the sketches are rapid and 
primitive, showing only the projected groupings 
of the actors in their most important scenes. An 
ordinary lead pencil is good enough for the work, 
or charcoal, Conté crayon, white or colored chalk, 
pen and ink—any method of marking, in fact— 
upon white, gray, black or colored paper. The 
pictures must be made with the utmost dispatch, 
and those who have no drawing ability or pre- 
vious training may draw stick figures as children 
do, using small circles for the heads and crude 
lines for the bodies, arms and legs. (One student, 
a director, had the ingenious idea of twisting pipe 
cleaners into stick figures, maneuvering these 
around until he obtained the groupings he wanted, 
then photographing the result.) Naive sketches of 
this sort have proved amazingly eloquent in class, 
even when made by directors and dramatists who 
never before tried to draw a stroke. Somehow the 
intention always makes itself clear. Indeed, at 
this point the professional artist or illustrator fre- 
quently is proved to be at a disadvantage; ac- 
customed to doing careful drawings, he.loses the 
verve and pithiness of spontaneous work. It be- 
comes necessary to urge everyone not to be care- 
ful, and instead to make dozens, scores, hundreds 
of drawings, throwing sketch after sketch into the 
wastebasket. At this stage the wastebasket is the 
designer’s most useful ally; it allows him to ex- 
plore, to test, to experiment, to avoid committing 
himself before something rings a bell inside him, 
telling him, “This is it.” 

The object of the action drawings is not merely 
to picture the groupings called for in the script, 
but to show such groupings in the most expres- 
sive way possible. Thus, to show someone over- 
hearing what two others are saying, is not enough 
to place him within earshot of the conversation; 
he must be concealed from the speakers in some 
way and actively listening (leaning forward, hand 
cupped to ear, et cetera). A primitive drawing 
showing this concept may or may not be too ex- 
aggerated for the over-all mood or style of the 
scene. If it is too crude the idea can be toned 
down; but it is certainly better at the start to 
exaggerate dramatically than to draw inert figures 
that represent no action in particular. 

Some of the action drawings at once require 
the addition of properties, which may be shown 
just naively: a table, chairs, a platform (indicated 
only by 4 line). Soon it may become necessary to 
add other scenic elements— a door, stairway, fire- 
place, railing—to make the action clear. In turn it 
becomes essential to define (continued on page 83) 
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opera house 


The Challenge of Character Creation 


by Leonard Warren 


The author is a leading bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Mo AND MORE, opera is being accepted as 
part of the contemporary theatre. Without 
loss of emphasis on its musical component, it has 
acquired an equal emphasis in recent years on 
story line, achieved both through characterization 
(acting) and physical representation (settings). 
Today’s grand opera is as much a theatre art as 
a musical art. 

No one is more pleased about this development 
than the operatic singer. It furnishes him the op- 
portunity to create a real character and to escape 
evaluations of performance chiefly on the basis 
of vocal gymnastics oriented to hitting the crucial 
high note squarely. Opera singers still must meet 


this test, but now the opera as a whole roust 
create and project a homogeneous emotionzai aid 
dramatic effect through all the elements involved 
—mise en scéne, action, lighting, music. No longer 
do we see an artist step to the front of the stage, 
halt all acting and dramatic development, sing a 
difficult aria and then retire, bowing to the ap- 
plause like an acrobat on a vaudeville bill after 
some balancing tour de force—and all this while 
the action is in a state of suspension. 

Opera owes part of its gratifyingly growing 
audience largely to this new order, I think. More 
people are eye-minded than ear-minded, and can 
relate themselves to the emotional impact of 
a story excitingly and convincingly performed, 
more often than to the merely technical aspects of 
singing. Today’s opera singer faces a multiple 
challenge: He not only must sing the part, but 
look it and be able to project it dramatically. 

As a result make-up, wigs, costumes and set- 





Heavy facial lines and eyebrows, and eye make-up cal- 
culated to stress the hedonistic aspects of the role, are 
important in baritone Leonard Warren’s preparations for 
Falstaff. 





“For a Tonio in Pagliacci,” 
says the Met baritone, “the 
face is but little touched.” 
Understatement is the make- 
up motif, but beneath the sur- 
face blandness are _ surging 
emotions. 


tings are increasingly important. Over wigs and 
costumes an artist has relatively small control, 
but in the matter of make-up he is his own de- 
lineator. For a Falstaff, the lines to be penciled 
in are gross and heavy; the eyebrows and hair, 
augmented where necessary, are untrained and 
unkempt; the eyes are made up to emphasize the 
excitement and zest with which a man of lusty 
appetites and humor greets whatever comes his 
way. For a Tonio in Pagliacci the face is but little 
touched. Apparently that of a disarming simple- 
ton, this amiable face on which time appears to 
have left littlhe mark masks a neurotic personality 
which cannot bear a rebuff. It has the blandness 
of the actor that Tonio is—so used to playing parts 
on stage that nothing of the actor himself peeps 
through. Rebuffed by Nedda, he seeks revenge by 
informing Canio of her love for Silvio. The make- 
up trick here is understatement, so that the naif- 
faced, seemingly pleasant Tonio betrays no hint 
of the surging emotions beneath the surface. One 
almost feels he is acting as he thinks a character 
in one of the dramas in which he plays would be 
obliged to act—out of ego rather than a bona fide 
jealousy. This country bumpkin, this simple peas- 
ant caught in a dramatic situation to which he 
feels obliged to react surely would not have a face 
seamed with lines of dark passions. At least that’s 
the way I see him, and that is why I understate 
the make-up. 
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Warren’s conception of the unhappy, 
deformed Rigoletto involves more than 
an off-balance walk. 
facial lines through make-up is another 
highly important aspect. 


Lengthening of 


ERIO PICCAGLIANI 


This season Warren added still 
another to his gallery of stage 
portrayals when he sang his 
first Scarpia at the Metropol- 
itan—the sinister police chief- 
tan of Puccini’s Tosca. 


The sadness of the deformed Rigoletto, to take 
another example, is physically projected not only 
by the off-balance walk that would afflict a hunch- 
back but by lengthening the facial lines through 
make-up—an addition to the nose; dark-shadowed, 
sombre eyes whose brows are penciled downward; 
lines of pain from nostrils to jowl, an unhappy 
downward droop to the corners of the dejected, 
troubled mouth. The face created is one of infinite 
sadness, and works its effect not only on the audi- 
ence but on the performer as well. 

Of course mere make-up can be as unconvinc- 
ing as frosting on a cake. Really to project a 
character requires an inner feeling of identifica- 
tion achieved over a long period of study; it re- 
quires thinking out the script motivations as he 
would, reacting to others in the play as he is 
likely to. For instance, when I prepared the role 
of Scarpia, which I sang for the first time in my 
life when the Metropolitan Opera presented Tosca 
this season, I worked on it (between sessions of 
recording Aida in Italy for RCA Victor) with 
Maestro Ricardo Picozzi, the man with whom 
I have worked up every role in my repertoire. 
For a fortnight we spent two to four hours daily 
merely practicing Scarpia’s walk. How might 
one determine Scarpia’s manner of walking? Tra- 
ditionally he carried a cane but he was not lame. 
The cane, which I did not use, seemed almost a 


potentially ominous (continued on page 85) 
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4 1e ¢ Brightest Spots In Any Show! 
i Sparking light aplenty—quiet, convenient, flickerless. A sharp edged spot from head to flood. 


_Fanhoperting, side color boomerang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens system. 
masking contol angles 48° in either diection Mounted on casters for easy portability. 


SUPER-TROUPER 


The first direct current high intensity arc spotlight 


with built-in power conversion unit. Extremely 
high powered. Draws only 10 amperes from the 
220 volt A.C. power source. Silvered giass re- 
filector. Automatic arc control. Burns 80 minutes 
without retrimming. Ultra-violet filter holder. 
Spot intensity variable from full brilliancy to dark. 
Selenium conversion units and color gelatins 


cooled by blower. 
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Arrange for a 
demonstration 
now! See your 
theatre or stage 
equipment dealer, | NAME 
or send coupon | STREET 
for free literature 
and prices. 


TROUPER 


ARC 


© SPOTLIGHT 


—with adjustable self-regu- 
lating transformer in base. 
Fully automatic arc control. 
Plugs into any 110-volt outlet. 
Burns 80 minutes without 
retrimming. Silvered glass 
reflector. Ultra violet filter 
holder. 


| TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


Plugs into any 110-volt 
outlet. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong 


( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette; 


CITY & STATE 


( 


) Super-Trouper. 


- ‘ 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION | 2! 
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Land of Nod 
(continued from page 74) 


it was ignorance, bad taste or sheer 
desperation that impelled Hartford 
to install this paste job in his the- 
atre. A year ago he proclaimed his 
dream of vitalizing the Los Angeles 
theatre. If Joy Ride is the best he 
can conjure up in the way of crea- 
tive vitality, he had better concen- 
trate on his crusade against non- 
objective art, a crusade in which I 
gladly join him. 


This deplorable situation is noth- 
ing new. The Los Angeles theatre 
has been deteriorating for years, and 
it continues to decay. There are only 
four houses capable of mounting any 
sort of production: the Biltmore, Car- 
thay Circle, Philharmonic Auditori- 
um and Hartford’s theatre, The Bilt- 
more alone tries fervently to supply 
some sort of season. But hardly any- 
body who is anybody goes to the Bilt- 
more. The Biltmore is downtown, in 
the heart of the commercial section 
of the city. (When an uptown An- 
geleno says “downtown,” he says it 
the way the sailors on the “Nifia,” 
the “Pinta” and the “Santa Maria” 
must have said: “India.”) Although it 
is but a fifty-minute drive via the 
Freeway from, say, Brentwood to 
the Biltmore, the prospect of such 
a safari strikes terror into the south- 
ern Californian. I don’t know why. 
Louis Calhern was telling me how 
much difficulty he had finding a 
companion to go with him to one of 
Marceau’s performances. He phoned 
a dozen movie actors he knew, but 
none of them wanted to undergo the 
rigors of this journey. He finally 
went alone. 


Undoubtedly I should point out 
right here the geographical complex- 
ity of Los Angeles, inasmuch as this 
was often cited to me as a logistical 
(not logieal) explanation for the de- 
cline and fall of the American the- 
atre in this city. Los Angeles, with 
its peripheral towns and villages, is 
probably the most stretched-out and 
disintegrated community in the coun- 
try. John Houseman, with whom I 
discussed the question, advances this 
as one of his hypotheses in explain- 
ing the trouble the theatre encoun- 
ters. Houseman, who is now a suc- 
cessful film producer at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and who will be _ in 
charge of the second season of 
Shakespeare plays at the new Strat- 
ferd, Connecticut, playhouse this 
summer, once attempted a season of 
legitimate theatre in Los Angeles, 
with what unhappy results you shall 
read in just a bit. 
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“Before 1925,” he told me, “Los 
Angeles was one of the best towns 
for theatre in the country. We had 
ten theatres and four great stock 
companies, including Oliver Moros- 
co’s. Going to the theatre used to be 
a habit with people here. People 
went regularly once a week, as a 
matter of course. Today, going to 
the theatre is simply not a local cus- 
tom. It is an automobile civilization 
out here. This has ceased to be a 
going-out town, in the sense in which 
New Yorkers go out to dinner and 
a play. There’s nothing chic about 
going to the theatre in Los Angeles. 
It’s almost a drudgery to people here. 
What happened after 1925? Simply 
this: Los Angeles ehanged from a 
compact metropolitan center in which 
the people were concentrated in a 
close area downtown and in Holly- 
wood. People scattered all over the 
place. They lost touch with each 
other. They developed a different 
style of living. Small groups of peo- 
ple will come together in private 
homes, in patios, or sit by the swim- 
ming pool. I don’t imagine any other 
city puts such great store by the late 
dinner party in formal clothes. Going 
to the theatre has become a lost 
habit and I don’t see how we can 
ever revive it. Even the Biltmore 
Theatre, which makes an effort to 
bring in the New York hits, is dark 
for six months of the year.” 


Now, while it is true that Los 
Angeles decentralized itself long be- 
fore other cities, I am not satisfied 
with Houseman’s explanation. Every 
large city has seen the substantial 
middle class moving out to the sub- 
urbs. New York has lost hundreds of 
thousands of persons to Long Island, 
Westchester, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. These suburbanites 
and exurbanites — well-to-do, so- 
phisticated; educated, aspiring to the 
blessings of cultural experience - 
are the financial backbone of the 
Broadway box office and the off- 
Broadway houses. But nobody in the 
East balks at traveling long dis- 
tances by car and train to get to the 
theatre. 

The outdoor-living ideology also 
fails to convince me. The average 
southern Californian believes that we 
Easterners reside only in apartment 
houses. They proudly display their 
back yards and built-in barbecues. 
They ask you, “Now, where else 
could you get this?” There is always 
an overtone of apology in their read- 
ing of the line, as if they were trying 
to convince themselves rather than 
you. Then, wiping tears from their 
eyes, they remark, “It sure is a great 
place for raising children.” 


The reason they are crying is not 
from melancholy but from smog. The 
smog gets worse every year, and now 
Los Angeles sees less sun than Hast- 


ings-on-Hudson, my home _ town. 
About eight days out of ten, a thick 
layer of white fog blocks off the sun- 
light from Los Angeles. The fog is 
invariably infused with microscopic 
particles of chemical waste. The at- 
mosphere smells like a closed garage 
when a motor has been left running. 
On such days the air is acrid, causing 
the eyes to sting and burn and weep, 
the throat to be sore, and the chest 
to ache. Aside from the smog we also 
have back yards in the East. We also 
barbecue hamburgers in the East. 
We also live in private houses and 
our children do not suffer from rick- 
ets, hookworm or pellagra. It is true 
that I do not have orange or lemon 
trees growing in my back yard. But 
I do have a forsythia bush and sev- 
eral lilacs. No, we suburbanites have 
our roots in the earth—but we man- 
age to move around a little here and 
there. Not so in Los Angeles. 


In the 1947-48 season John House- 
man made one of the most recent at- 
tempts to give Los Angeles a period 
of exciting and stimulating theatre. 
He formed a corporation: Pelican 
Productions, Inc. He sold $12,500 
worth of stock. Among the original 
shareholders were producer Irene 
Selznick and writer-director Joseph 
Mankiewicz. He rented the Coronet 
Theatre. Now, there are two signifi- 
cant facts to bear in mind about the 
Coronet. It is a small house, seating 
only 298. It is located on La Cienega 
Boulevard. La Cienega is not “way 
downtown.” It is right in Hollywood, 
not too far from Sunset Boulevard, 
and only twenty minutes from most 
of the western and northern com- 
munities. It is also known as “res- 
taurant row” because there are about 
twenty well-known restaurants on 
the street. During his first (and 
only) season Houseman staged the 
following plays: The Skin of Our 
Teeth, Galileo (with Charles Laugh- 
ton), No Exit, Dark of the Moon and 
The House of Bernarda Alba. Three 
hundred persons — mostly actors, 
writers and executives in the motion- 
picture industry—were charter sub- 
scribers. 


“As things turned out,” remarked 
Houseman, a tall, handsome gentle- 
man with the leonine grandeur of a 
Roman patrician, “only two of our 
subscribers faithfully attended every 
production. These were Charles Boy- 
er and John Cromwell.” He smiled 
ruefully. He seemed sad and mysti- 


(continued on page 86) 
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The Scenic Imagination 
(continued from page 78) 


these scenic elements more _ con- 
eretely: a Roman door, a New Or- 
leans spiral staircase, an American 
colonial fireplace. The ultimate defi- 
nition is governed by both metaphor 
and documentation. 


The time has come, therefore, for 
research, whether in the actual lo- 
cale described by the playwright o1 
at the library. In New York the class 
finds the New York Public Library 
Picture Colleetion a wonderful source 
of material. The students are asked 
to bring in as many clippings as the 
library will allow. By no means are 
all of these pictures straightforward 
documentation. Some may be chosen 
for composition, some for color alone. 
Others may be on a subjeet having 
nothing to do with the authenticity 
of the locale, but valuable for the 
metaphors they suggest. A still life 
of sunflowers by Van Gogh may tell 
the designer more about southern 
France, or even about northern On- 
tario, than any number of architec- 
tural photographs of those regions. 
It is also important to bring in pic- 
tures of the metaphors originally 
chosen. A beehive was one choice for 
the setting of The Birds; a carousel 
for Volpone; a gravid cat for Desire 
Under the Blms; a Chinese slipper 
for The Cirele of Chalk. These pic- 
tures are spread before the class by 
each student in turn, and he is asked 
to tell how he expects to use the 
visual elements that interest him. 


Now comes the most difficult step 
of all—the fusion of all the elements 
so far assembled. The designer must 
retain the groupings he has pictured 
while “orchestrating” them into a 
vision of the setting or settings. This 
is a process that demands great flex- 
ibility in thinking, especially since 
one must now face a host of techni- 
cal problems—building, painting, 
shifting and lighting—as well as the 
usual limitations of the budget. Hith- 
erto the student has been told to pay 
no attention whatever to the limita- 
tions of the stage or even to the laws 
of perspective. (He has even been 
encouraged to use camera angles in 
visualizing his groupings.) Now he 
must take into account all the fac- 
tors that have been excluded, One 
must give way here, adjust there, 
save what one can, make virtues of 
necessities. At the same time one 
must hang on, with bulldog grip, to 
the original impetus of groupings 
and metaphor. Here the factor of 
individual reaction becomes all-im- 
portant; talent and stamina must 
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keep the novice afloat in this sea of 
requirements. 


But the instructor still can furnish 
guidance. The student has learned 
that his scene design is shaped by 
poetic imagery, by historic and geo- 
graphic facts, and by the needs of 
the actors. He has been taught to 
avoid three of the pitfalls of creative 
design: naturalism, which is mere 
documentation; stagecraft, which is 
mere carpentry, painting and light- 
ing; and expressionism, or the use of 
crude metaphor—that illness of little- 
theatre designers. Now the student 
is made aware of the histeric styles 
of design which have preceded the 
ones most commonly employed on 
Broadway today; and he learns how 
these methods of the past again may 
be made useful. He is also told about 
post-Broadway scenic forms, includ- 
ing the challenging epic style of 
Berthold Brecht and Erwin Piscator. 
And he learns that between the illu- 
sory, picture-frame stage perfected 
by André Antoine and the platform 
stage of theatricians like Meyerhold, 
there is the widest possible difference 
in psychology. He is reminded, too, 
that the finished scenic sketch must 
obey the usual laws of pictorial de- 
sign—those of composition, balance, 
contrast, color relationships. The ele- 
ment of contrast, especially, must be 
present in the sketch; it should be 
derived in some way from the dra- 
matic suspense, conflict or irony con- 
tained in the playscript. 


Too often, in making the transition 
to the final sketch, the student labors 
at making it “rational” and “prac- 
tical,’’ while at the same time losing 
all the original impetus of his scenic 
imagination. It is then up to the 
instructor to advise him to abandon 
the tired drawings, so elaborately 
worked over, to return to his action 
sketches and metaphor pictures for 
renewed inspiration, to resort once 
more to an infinite number of 
sketches, of which at least 90 per 
cent are consigned to the friendly 
wastebasket. But once the original 
dramatic impulse is successfully re- 
corded on paper, nothing else will be 
as difficult. If a sketch, no matter 
how simple, contains a real solution, 
it is adaptable to an amazing de- 
gree. It can be used on a small 
stage, on a large stage, for an ama- 
teur company or a professional one, 
with a large budget or practically 
no budget; it can be enlarged into 
a mural a block long or reduced to 
the size of a postage stamp. 

Experience has shown that in a 
seminar of this kind, twelve weeks 
is not enough time for most students 


to get as far as making a model. 
Some are able to do so, but many of 
the class get stuck at one or another 
of the creative steps and must work 
their way out slowly. It is hoped that 
in the future it may be possible to 
add a term of modelmaking, for at 
that point the creative work takes 
still another turn. The basic idea has 
been established, but it must now be 
translated from two dimensions to 
three. In a way it is like going from 
painting to sculpture or architecture 
under conditions specific to the the- 
atre. This ehange does not merely 
involve ingenuity: It is still a devel- 
oping process, with new factors that 
must be taken into account and with 
new possibilities coming into view. 
The modelmaking phase is a most 
rewarding one for a designer who 
comes to it with assurance; all his 
previous thinking now takes mate- 
rial form, a form that can be meas- 
ured in feet and inches. He has taken 
a long stride toward the moment 
when his stage setting will join a 
company of living actors in perform- 
ance. 


I have described the origin of the 
seminar in The Scenic Imagination 
and its way of work, which is econ- 
cerned with the thinking that goes 
on before the making of a scenic 
sketch, rather than after. I have 
stressed the amount of time given to 
an analysis of the playscript; the 
meaning of the setting as metaphor; 
the essential way in which the set- 
ting is related to the actors; and the 
crucial period in which the prelimi- 
nary work of the designer is “or- 
chestrated” into a final sketch. On 
the basis of classroom experience, it 
seems to my students and myself that 
it is possible, to some limited extent 
at least, to “teach inspiration.” In a 
class of this type the student under- 
goes an ordeal of the imagination. 
But he seems always to emerge 
wiser, more alert and more genuine- 
ly optimistic than when he went in. 
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The Challenge of Character Creation (continued from page 80) 


weapon, not an assistance. He was 
a menacing man, then. He was also, 
we knew from the script, an aristo- 
crat, a politician, powerful, cruel, 
suspicious. Such a man would have 
walked with purpose and authority 
but also with abrupt changes of 
pace; periodically he would have 
stopped suddenly to look back over 
his shoulder, perhaps to see that his 
orders were being obeyed, perhaps 
to observe the effect of his last 
verbal thrust on the object of his 
displeasure or of his fancy. The re- 
sult was a walk of sinister threat. 
But learning Scarpia’s walk and 
bearing was not all. We discussed 
him searchingly from the stand- 
points of philosophy and psychology, 
as though bent on understanding a 
dangerous antagonist who must be 
coped with. As I gained a compre- 
hension of his complex nature, I no 
longer regarded him objectively but 
acquired a sense of being a subjec- 
tive alter ego. This is the essence of 
the mystic process by which an actor 
gets his teeth into a role. It is com- 


The Met on the Move—and Two Movies 


the inevitable sneezes, vapors and 
the like, the Met on tour as well as 
at home firmly adheres to what it 
rather indelicately calls the “spare 
tire” system. With replacements al- 
ways at hand, nobody is indispensa- 
ble. And if the corner gets too tight, 
there is always La Bohéme which is 
traditionally carried whether it is to 
be played or not. It is the easiest to 
cast, and dependably popular. Called 
the company’s “good-luck opera,” it 
has yet to be drafted. 

Repertoire on the road is arrived 
at through a careful balance be- 
tween local desires and those works 
which the Met deems possible and 
advisable—and the Met, of course, 
retains the last say. This also per- 
tains to casting, ever a touchy point. 
The Metropolitan is as anxious as 
anybody to see its best box-office 
names take to the road, but often 
earlier commitments get in the way. 
This season, for example, Renata 
Tebaldi will not be present, but 
Eleanor Steber, Zinka Milanov, Ro- 
berta Peters, Risé Stevens, Richard 
Tucker and Leonard Warren will. Of 
the year’s new productions, The 
Tales of Hoffmann, as might have 
been expected, was scheduled most. 
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plicated for an opera singer by the 
need to project this understanding 
both dramatically and musically. 
Basically, though, it is the same 
process. 


A revealing incident occurred later 
in rehearsal. In the scene in which 
Scarpia first lays siege to Tosca, I 
felt that this man would never do 
anything so crass as to throw her on 
a couch and overpower her, as he 
had done in every other production 
I could remember. This is no rapist 
but a man supremely confident of 
his maleness. How much more un- 
derstandable and seductive to pinion 
her arms behind her, to underscore 
her feminine helplessness and, from 
a position behind her where she 
could not see to forestall him, kiss 
the hollow of her neck. This was, 
after all, as brutal an invasion of 
her privacy as any that could be 
imagined. And with this I realized 
how completely I felt I understood 
the character I was charged with 
bringing to life. 


(continued from page 76) 


Two on the Screen 

Two so-called art films, currently 
in release, are worth more than 
usual attention: 

THE BALLET OF ROMEO AND 
JULIET—A Grand Prize winner at 
the 1955 Cannes Film Festival, this 
product of the U.S.S.R. is the first 
complete, feature-length ballet to be- 
come a motion picture. Of all the 
numerous Soviet ballet films of one 
length or another, it is the best so 
far. At moments it is also the most 
ludicrous. Pantomime in Russia is 
still about at the stage when 
Fokine revolted and took himself off 
to Paris to join Diaghilev—which 
means it has yet to come to terms 
with the twentieth century. Every- 
body in the cast is guilty, and that 
includes the great Galina Ulanova as 
Juliet. Tybalt (Alexei Yermolayev) 
is especially given to leering, and 
Lord and Lady Capulet show an un- 
fortunate tendency toward rending 
their clothes in moments of extreme 
anguish. There are, however, many 
moments of rewarding compensa- 
tion, all highlighted by Prokofieff’s 
compelling score. Ulanova is superb 
in the limited choreography assigned 
her, and the spectacular Russian 





“lifts” are astonishing. The fight 
scenes are rugged and exciting, and 
Mercutio (Sergei Koren) is memora- 
ble in his death scene. Romeo (Yuri 
Zhdanov) is a sympathetic partner 
and no more; nothing else, however, 
is expeeted of a partner to Ulanova. 
The picture, as a matter of fact, 
could even have been called Juliet, 
Where She Danced. 

DON GIOVANNI—Unlike Romeo 
and Juliet, which took a stage work 
and reconceived it fer the screen, 
this film recorded, in sight and 
sound, an actual 1954 produetion in 
Salzburg. The late Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler conducts, the Don is Cesare 
Siepi, and the rest of the cast in- 
cludes Lisa Della Casa as Donna 
Elvira, Elisabeth Griimmer as Donna 
Anna, Erna Berger as Zerlina, Otto 
Edelmann as Leporello, and Anton 
Dermota as Don Ottavio. The sets 
are perfectly suited to the theatre 
Max Reinhardt created in the Riding 
Academy; and the music created is 
potent and powerful. This Don Gio- 
vanni should, therefore, be exactly 
what the legitimists have been wait- 
ing for: a straightaway, camera-eye 
view of an A-No. 1 production of 
grand opera, unblemished by any 
“fancy” camera work. It is all of 
that, but many of the stubborn die- 
hards, including this department, 
will now throw in the towel. Modern 
science and invention is here to stay, 
and something extra must be given 
opera when it goes before the cam- 
era. Superb Mozart or not, three 
hours of the same camera angle on 
operatic stalk, stagger and eluteh is 
too much. The villain of this par- 
ticular piece is the director, Paul 
Czinner, better known in the United 
States as the husband of Elisabeth 
Bergner. He is reported to have used 
“up to eight cameras at a time.” He 
could have done it with two, with a 
third handy in case of crowds. 
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Land of Nod 
(continued from page 82) 

fied. It was the same expression of 
bewildered bitterness I had detected 
on Louis Calhern’s face when he 
said that none of his friends had 
cared to go “all the way downtown” 
to watch M. Marceau. 

Pelican Productions got off to a 
flying start with The Skin of Our 
Teeth. Keenan Wynn played Antro- 
bus, Carol Stone was Sabina, and 
Jane Wyatt was Mrs. Antrobus. The 
new enterprise having been ex- 
ploded in a fireworks of publicity, 
Skin of Our Teeth did capacity busi- 
ness for all of five weeks—and then 
suddenly, abruptly, it died out. 
Charles Laughton eould do only three 
weeks of capacity business. Mind you 
—this in a 298-seater! No Exit, which 
starred Tamara Geva and John 
Emery, did only 50 per cent of capac- 
ity during a brief run. Dark of the 
Moon, Houseman’s most expensive 
production, did only 30 per cent of 
capacity, and The House of Bernarda 
Alba played to nobody except Charles 
Boyer and John Cromwell. 

At this point Houseman picked up 
his marbles and went home. He had 
started Pelican Productions because 
he craved some excitement. It had 
turned out to be an expensive hobby. 
By the time he had paid off all the 
creditors, the fiasco had cost him 
$18,000 out of his own pocket. “In 
one year,” he reminisced, “we man- 
aged to get exactly nowhere. We did 
not build a company of actors. We 
did not create a place for ourselves 
in the city. We never achieved an 
audience on whose support we could 
count, as the Phoenix Theatre in 
New York has done. I feel rather 
hopeless about it. If Mr. Hartford 
gave me his theatre and said, ‘Here 
is $1,000,000 to operate it for a sea- 
son,’ I wouldn’t know what to do. 
The demand for theatre just doesn’t 
seem to exist around here.” 

The general feeling among Los 
Angeles managers is that the market 
for a play is exhausted in about 
three or four weeks. The Caine Mut- 
iny Court Martial—with Lloyd No- 
lan, Barry Sullivan and the late John 
Hodiak—had one of the most suc- 
cessful runs in recent years. It ran 
for six weeks, all of six weeks! And 
of this run, only the first three weeks 
was marked by capacity business 
Contrast this with Chicago, where a 
Broadway hit with a first-rank com- 
pany will run a season, and where a 
previously untried work like The 
Glass Menagerie played to capacity 
for several months before being tak- 
en to New York summarily at ile 
end of March, 1945. And Los Angeles 


is not some economic and social back- 
water in the Ozark Mountains. This 
is a metropolis with a large and 
prosperous stratum of educated men 
and women, hordes of whom presum- 
ably have a direet interest in the 
drama because of their participation 
in movies and television. 

No, I believe that the real ex- 
planation for the cultural barbarism 
of Los Angeles is not to be found in 
geographical diffuseness or outdoor 
mores. It lies in human deficiencies. 
The average Angeleno is spiritually 
apathetic, intellectually enervated 
and emotionally dehydrated. He re- 
sides in a huge vacuum. He is a 
walking dead man. He is willing to 
get all dressed up in a dinner jacket 
and black tie and go out to the world 
premiere of Helen of Troy at Fox's 
Wilshire even though there is a driv- 
ing rain. He will go—and his wife, 
attired in a Teitelbaum pastel mink 
coat, will accompany him to an 
award dinner. (During the period of 
my recent stay there was a whole 
series of award dinners. The Screen 
Directors’ Guild gave an award din- 
ner for Delbert Mann. The Screen 
Producers’ Guild gave one for Cecil 
B. de Mille. Redbook Magazine gave 
one for Dore Sehary. The Friars Club 
gave one for Eddie Fisher. If people 
could have thought up a good excuse, 
I am sure they would have given an 
award dinner for me. There is noth- 
ing to do out there except go to 
award dinners in February and 
March.) People also are willing to 





get dressed up and drive fifty miles 
to an unusual or quaint restaurant. 
That is how many evenings are filled 

one meets for late dinner at nine, 
one has many cocktails, one crams 
food into one’s mouth, one drives 
groggily home. 

The principal goal in Hollywood is 
the avoidance, at all costs, of think- 
ing, of feeling, of being aroused, of, 
in short, living on any human plane 
of intensity. Since the theatre seeks 
to arouse emotions and to propound 
ideas, to challenge the spectator with 
the issues of life and death, the the- 
atre is one of those experiences that 
must be shunned. The pursuit of 
mediocrity is the objective. Play it 
cool. The topics of conversation are 
status symbols: money (how much, 
for what, to whom?); houses (how 
big, where located, was the swim- 
ming pool designed by Paddock?); 
automobiles (what make, what year, 
what model, how much?); mis- 
tresses (what make, what model, 
what technique, how much?). 

The irony of it is that when your 
typical Beverly Hillsite or Bel-Airean 
comes to New York, he wants to see 
“the shows.” He may come for a re- 
spite of only two weeks but he will 
be at the theatre every night. And 
then, as soon as the plane has 
alighted at the International Airport 
and he is driving homeward, he sinks 
back into the state of total apathy 
that characterizes the second or third 
or fourth largest city in the United 
States 


The Stage and the City 


(continued from page $2) 


with an impossible Arcadian ideal or 
depress us with nostalgia for a pas- 
toral theatre that never actually ex- 
isted in any mature form. 

We must realize that, whatever its 
country origins in ritual, the theatre 
always developed as an adjunct to 
an urban civilization, whether that 
of Athens, Rome, London or Paris. 
And regret as we may the passing of 
the old stock companies in many 
American communities, we still must 
concede that only after the profes- 
sional theatre became concentrated 
in New York did our theatrical art 
undergo genuine modernization. It 
was in New York, the haven of im- 
migrant populations and of the most 
restive elements of our older popu- 
lation, that the modern stage found 
a sufficiently large public interested 
in unconventional character probing, 
in the play of ideas and in the wide 
range of sympathies required by the 
theatre inaugurated by Ibsen, Strind- 
berg and Shaw. Smaller communi- 
ties—homogeneous rather than di- 


versified in background, stilled by a 
genteel tradition, and settled in their 
ways rather than skeptical and 
tensély alert—could not normally 
have provided a favorable environ- 
ment for the formative modern 
theatre. 

From the metropolitan centers of 
Europe to those of America, the 
course of modern theatre was nat- 
urally that of nervousness, social 
conflict and fashionmongering in 
manners, ideas and styles of art. To 
ask for an even-tempered and idyllic 
art after 1870 was to expect the im- 
possible, and if it had been possible 
it would not have been worth hav- 
ing in the theatre; a sedate drama 
is a contradiction in terms. Where 
but in an unstable, turbulent world 
could a vibrant new dramatic art 
have arisen? The great theatres of 
the past were engendered in other 
cultural caldrons, just as tumultu- 
ous as our own in the opinion of the 
contemporaries of Euripides, Shake- 
speare and Moliére, while the con- 
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ditions of stage production were 
hardly more relaxed. Nor was the 
attitude of contemporaries appre- 
ciably kinder and more sanguine 
than it has been in our own times; 
in the Elizabethan period, indeed, it 
was decidedly worse. The theatre 
always was going to the dogs, along 
with the rest of the world. True art 
was not to be found within its pur- 
lieus, and the unrefined populace 
was accused of encouraging the 
worst features of the theatre, which 
in turn was accused of corrupting 
the playgoers if not undermining the 
state. Professional playwrights in- 
deed could be mobbed on occasion 
and might find it expedient to ex- 
patriate themselves as Euripides did. 
They might run afoul of the author- 
ities whether in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia. 
Or they might become the victims 
of some cabal, as did Corneille and 
Racine. As for professional manage- 
ments, it would be a miracle if they 
ever were considered thoroughly 
honorable, intelligent or good for 
the cultural health of a nation while 
they were alive. 

Today, particularly in the United 
States, the difference between met- 
ropolitan and non-metropolitan life 
seems to be disappearing rapidly. 
The mental climate is increasingly 
uniform. A decentralization of the 
American theatre is highly desirable, 
of course, but not because it will 
enable us to achieve a_ healthier, 
purer or deeper dramatic art. De- 
centralization will be a good thing 
for the theatre only because it will 
give us more professional theatre in 
more parts of the country. That it 
will be a different kind of theatre 
in the main is highly dubious. It 
would seem, on the contrary, that 
the areas once considered the hin- 
terland have had a remarkable crav- 
ing for typical Broadway hits and 
have been standoffish only toward 
those plays that Broadway did not 
embrace wholeheartedly. We may 
even have cause for concern that a 
decentralized American stage will 
favor too many of the metropoli- 
tan qualities we deplore, without 
providing the compensating qualities 
of mental energy and emotional 
voltage. 

I should not like to conclude these 
reflections, however, without one 
qualifying speculation: There may 
be—there probably is—a difference 
between a strenuously cosmopolitan 
context and the mixed milieu of city 
and countryside which characterized 
Athens and London at the peak of 
their contribution to the theatre. 
The mixed milieu was undoubtedly 
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more productive of deeply grounded 
dramatic art, more favorable to the 
development of a drama situated, at 
least for a time, in national tradi- 
tions and values. This more or less 
classic theatre (usually only precar- 
iously “classic’’) subordinated topi- 
cality to universality, and individual- 
ism to a feeling of collective destiny. 
In the masterpieces of the Attic and 
Elizabethan age a sense of wholeness 
prevailed, if only for a time and in 
rare masterpieces. Tragedy material- 
ized more readily and more fully in 
such a cultural context. And comedy 
was likely to attain a greatly en- 
compassing laughter, as in the work 
of Aristophanes, Shakespeare or 
Moliére, rather than the nervous 
cackle or guffaw of most New York 
comedies or the less than hearty 
exposés and the troubled, half reso- 
lutions of a Behrman or Barry opus. 
The intensely city-oriented drama 
has tended to fall short of any ex- 
alted view of man when serious, and 
of any poetic or serene humor when 
comic. 


In having New York for its center, 
the American professional theatre 
unquestionably has suffered from 
limitations, as well as enjoyed ad- 
vantages. Perhaps our criticism of 
the professional theatre should be 
aimed not at show business itself 
but at our special kind of show busi- 
ness, which has no stability, no sense 
of continuity, no glimmer of light by 
which a man may chart his moral 
course, and in a spiritual as well as 
practical sense, no “mass basis.” It 
is unlikely that the situation of our 
theatre will be less unsteady and 
precarious in the foreseeable future 
than it has been hitherto. There is 
“grassroots theatre” in America and 
I consider myself one of its well- 
wishers; yet its effect on the profes- 
sional stage is less now than was the 
case twenty-five or thirty-five years 
ago when the familiar plays of 
Green, Riggs and the Heywards were 
surrounded by many other pieces 
such as Lulu Vollmer’s Sun-Up, 
Percy Mackaye’s This Fine-Pretty 
World and Hatcher Hughes’s Hell- 
Bent fer Heaven. Every new Broad- 
way production only confirms the 
intense and increasing urbanization 
of the drama, not only in America 
but in the European theatrical cen- 
ters. Where are the distinguished 
new playwrights of today who draw 
sustenance from the land as Synge, 
Lady Gregory, Yeats, Masefield, Gui- 
mera, Lorca and Green did in pre- 
vious generations? Today the great 
vogue is for the city dramatist or 
for the cosmopolite—for Miller, An- 


ouilh, Giraudoux (although he died 
in 1944, we are still catching up with 
him in New York), Fry. It is only 
realism on our part to face the fact 
that the milieu in which our pro- 
fessionalism flourishes is strenuously 
metropolitan, and that it is debili- 
tating on the one hand while exhil- 
arating on the other. 


When we examine the post-1914 
Broadway scene, however, we are 
unlikely to be fatalistic about the 
inevitability of a deracinated cos- 
mopolitanism as the sole and un- 
mitigable prospect. The state of 
mind that passes for cosmopolitan- 
ism has not always proved neurot- 
ically obsessive. The Babylon of the 
Western hemisphere has not had 
exclusive possession of the souls of 
those who have created theatre on 
its stony surface, so that Broadway 
has had more than its theoretically 
possible measure of “elevated” and 
“rooted” drama. O'Neill, remaining 
immune to the city’s facile smart- 
ness although only too susceptible to 
its fashions in Freud, managed to 
approximate tragic art in several 
plays and also to achieve one sunny, 
comic epiphany in Ah, Wilderness! 
He was particularly adept in align- 
ing his cosmopolitan dabblings in 
psychoanalysis with his feeling for 
the sea, for farmland and for small- 
town life in such works as his 8.8. 
Glencairn series, Anna Christie and 
his twe tragedies Desire Under the 
Elms and Mourning Becomes Hlec- 
tra. Moreover our city playwrights 
have shown remarkable talent for 
fashioning a folk drama of the city 
itself, as O’Casey did so splendidly in 
Juno and the Paycock and The 
Plough and the Stars. No American 
work has quite equaled these mas- 
terpieces but several playwrights, 
especially Elmer Rice and Sidney 
Kingsley (with Street Scene and 
Dead End), have carved creditable 
slices of life. And Odets and Miller 
even succeeded in discovering a 
source of colloquial poetry in New 
York, while Miller also has endeav- 
ored to turn city drama into high 
tragedy. He has discovered a faith 
in the tragic potentialities of the 
commonplace life of the city and has 
tried to transfigure it, if not without 
some conspicuous straining. His lat- 
est play, A View from the Bridge, 
may well prove a milestone in this 
endeavor to make bricks without 
straw—a metaphor which he is un- 
likely to approve since he would in- 
sist that his vision of tragic dignity 
in common men is true observation 
as well as honest democratic doc- 
trine. 
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Musical Comedy — 
The Theatre's Awkward 
Adolescent 


(continued from page 26) 


Then again there is a reluctance, 
among directors and librettists, to 
recognize the advances made by the 
musical portions of the show in sus- 
taining and developing situation. 
When this sort of thinking persists, 
you wind up with an interesting re- 
versal of the obsolete situation in 
which the lyrics merely paraphrased 
what the book had been saying be- 
fore it was so rudely interrupted. You 
get the book restating the plot which 
the musical number has just suc- 
cessfully advanced! Consequently, a 
good part of the spoken lines in mus- 
ical comedy are really little more 
than program notes. You know the 
kind: 

Percival: I was a fool to pretend 
the old Percy was dead. Ah, Kiki, you 
are still as beautiful as ever! It 
seems as though time has stood still 
and we are once more dancing in 
that tiny café in Montparnasse at 
three o’clock in the morning. 

This is from Boy Friend, and it’s 
meant to be that way. But you can 
find similar, if not so extreme, ex- 
amples in plenty of musicals pur- 
porting to be ultramodern. Obvious- 
ly, when an actor is forced to mouth 
program notes instead of real dia- 
logue, he hasn’t much latitude for 
projecting a characterization. And 
how are you going to direct dialogue 
like that? Clearly the only way is 
the fast and furious way. Better get 
it over with quickly, because it’s 
really just a ten-second refresher 
course for the audience on “What 
Has Gone Before,” as they say in the 
magazine serials. 

But while the audience is being 
briefed, what has become of the boy 
and girl who met and quarreled in 
Act I? They have become mere 
pasteboard figures, incapable of feel- 
ing any complex emotions that might 
result in an empathic response in the 
audience. And it is precisely herein 
that musical comedy fails to make 
the grade as a mature art form, for 
what is art, after all, but identifica- 
tion? Unless audiences can respond 
emotionally, can genuinely identify 
with the characters in any play 
musical or nonmusical that play 
falls short of achieving the very in- 
nate purpose of theatre. 

It should be evident from this that 
I am not arguing in favor of an 
overthrow of boy-meets-girl. What 
I am arguing for is a particulariza- 
tion of their romance, out of which 
can emerge the universality neces- 
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sary for proper audience identifica- 
tion. A splendid example of this 
may be found in The Pajama Game, 
which presents a boy and girl who 
are distinctly not stereotypes, fall- 
ing in love in a situation that ought 
to have militated against it but 
didn’t, for the simple reason that, 
after all, life — if not musical come- 
dy — is like that. When they come 
together in the “Small Talk” num- 
ber they engage in one of the most 
unconventional and moving of love 
duets, full of the element of con- 
flict that characterizes their attach- 
ment, Another outstanding example 
from what I consider the most out- 
standing musical of recent years 
Guys and Dolls —- is the “Sue Me” 
number between Nathan Detroit and 
Adelaide, for substantially these 
same reasons. It is at once brilliantly 
particularized (who but Nathan 
could so thoroughly reveal himself in 
such a peculiar fashion?) and so 
universal (who in the audience can- 
not be touched by the realization 
that, regardless of the form of its 
expression, this is true love?) 

Then, too, there is the matter of 
comedy in musical comedy. Ordinar- 
ily it leans heavily on the extrane- 
ous gag, the pratfall, the girl joke 
and so forth. It is only infrequently 
that the humor derives from the sit- 
uation itself. Though I did not con- 
sider it a good book in certain other 
aspects, I do think that, among re- 
cent musicals, Kismet frequently 
achieved subtle touches of humor, as, 
for example, in its Persian rhyme- 
ster’s lampooning of business axioms 
(“Money makes you sunny,” “Drink- 
ing stops your thinking,” “Virtue 
can hurt you,” and so on). Another 
example of what I consider creative 
wit in Kismet is that dialogue about 
a royal carpet. “Let the carpet fall 
a little short — result, royalty is 
merely human after all. My boy, as 
you go through life remember this: 
it’s the little bit on the end that 
counts!” 


Another pitfall in the assembling 
of a musical comedy libretto is a 
tendency to regard the performer as 
a singer or dancer who happens also 
to act. Here again those concerned 
only with the spoken portions of the 
show are behind the times. Today 
musical comedy performers are well 
trained in acting, for they recognize 
that, with the broader scope now 
possible in the medium, they can ex- 
pect to be called upon to utilize dra- 
matic, as well as musical, talents. 
The same is true of choreographers, 
most of whom have studied, or are 
studying, acting and directing. In 
reality, musical comedy performers 
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may be regarded as actors who hap- 
pen also to sing and dance. 

But until directors recognize that 
today’s performers are capable of 
giving well-rounded  characteriza- 
tions, of projecting subtle undercur- 
rents of emotion, they will continue 
to ignore the possibilities of more 
mature dialogue and will persist in 
demanding from writers frenzied in- 
anities, labored expository passages, 
gag humor and conventional, sur- 
face sentiment. 

What can be done to bring the 
spoken portions of musical comedy 
up to the level of maturity realized 
by the musical numbers? I have no 
pat answer, but I think several ave- 
nues Of approach bear exploration: 

First, it might be wise to have the 
libretto prepared in advance with as 
much forethought as a playwright 
gives to a dramatic work, recogniz- 
ing always that changes will have to 
be wrought during production. 

Second, it might prove helpful more 
often to employ directors from the 
legitimate theatre, rather than from 
musical comedy. Just as the Metro- 
politan Opera has called upon Al- 
fred Lunt and Margaret Webster to 
stage the dramatic portions of its 
operas, so, too, the musical comedy 
stage can use the talents of an Elia 
Kazan or a Lee Strasberg or a Dan- 
iel Mann. 

Third, the answer might lie in an 
extension of the choreographer’s con- 
tribution to the show. Certainly, with 
their knowledge of theatre, such 
dance directors as Michael Kidd, Bob 
Fosse and Jerome Robbins would be 
more than competent in having 
complete control of musical, dance 
and dramatic direction. On the other 
hand, I am not entirely sure that all 
choreographers would be successful 
in directing spoken drama, chiefly 
because in staging dances one is con- 
cerned, after all, only with the move- 
ment of mute objects. 

A fourth possibility is to have a li- 
brettist-director, that is, a double- 
threat talent to work out these 
closely allied segments of the show. 
A superb choice in this category 
would be Garson Kanin, in combina- 
tion with Kidd, Fosse or Robbins. 

Fifth (and I suggest this last pos- 
sibility in a mood not entirely face- 
tious)—-now that all the musical peo- 
ple are studying dramatics, perhaps 
it's about time the directors and 
writers did the same. If the director 
and writer would go to class with 
the actors, they could benefit enor- 
mously. A teacher suggests to the 
actor to analyze: (1) what does the 
scene mean, (2) what does it mean 
in the play, (3) what does the actor 
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contribute to the scene, (4) what 
must he convey to an audience? He 
also teaches taste in selection, so 
that the actor learns what is theat- 
rically good, realistically truthful 
and honest. A director should be an 
analyst both of the play and of the 
actor so that, by suggestion, he can 
achieve a truthful performance. So 
many actors are expected to mimic 
the line readings given by directors, 
and mimicry is an art form all its 
own (and there are very few good 
mimics). 

By whatever means, I feel confi- 
dent that eventually the book will 
catch up with the music and lyrics. 
Eventually they will merge so thor- 
oughly that works of genuine integ- 
rity will be the rule rather than the 
exception. After all, musical cemedy 
is a truly American art form. Surely 
we owe no less than this to some- 
thing that is a vital part of our na- 
tional culture. But until the spoken 
portions of the average musical grow 
up to the stature of the musical por- 
tions, we cannot really contend that 
musical comedy has come of age. 


Domestic Drama 
With Some Differences 
(continued from page 25) 


in one way or another transcended 
realism—sometimes through the use 
of various ‘“expressionistic’” tech- 
niques, sometimes merely by virtue 
of the fact that the themes and 
sentiments lifted them out of the 
realm of familiar reality. Their light 
is never merely the light of common 
day, and the scene, no matter what 
the stage directions may say, always 
moves sooner or later to Lear’s 
blasted heath where man, stripped 
down to the poor forked radish, is 
naked before the wrath of heaven. 
Only once before did he ever attempt 
in any major play to stay within 
the framework of everyday happen- 
ings and merely rational thoughts. 
That was, of course, in Ah, Wilder- 
ness! which, as he once remarked to 
me, was written to purge some per- 
sistent memories which refused to 
allow him to get on with what he 
regarded as the more important 
work at hand. But Ah, Wilderness! 
is wryly comic, relatively slight 
and at moments playfully fanciful, 
rather than strictly realistic. At 
times it deliberately wraps events in 
a nostalgic haze, and at at least one 
moment (in the saloon scene) it just 
restrains a tendency to fly off to the 
blasted heath. It is also both a rela- 
tively slight play and one which 
seems to have grown out of a re- 
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membered incident relatively slight 
in itself and relatively easily purged 
from O’Neill’s subconsciousness. 


Long Day’s Journey, on the other 
hand, digs deeper into far more pain- 
ful events. Its subject is not the 
puppy love of a man who could not 
take puppy love lightly, but the 
agony of a sensitive man faced with 
the prospect of early death at the 
same time that he must face the 
truth of his relationship with par- 
ents whom he loves but cannot re- 
spect; also hates but cannot wholly 
blame for what he believes to be 
their share in the responsibility for 
reducing him to physical and spirit- 
ual desperation. Yet because of what 
must have been a carefully formed 
resolution, the treatment of this sit- 
uation is never for a moment per- 
mitted any of the antirealistic de- 
vices to which O’Neill so habitually 
turned. Despite its deeper probing, 
Long Day’s Journey is more consist- 
ently and unequivocally realistic in 
method than Ah, Wilderness!, and in 
fact one might be tempted simply to 
call it without qualification “a do- 
mestic drama.” 

The time covered is from morning 
to midnight of the same day in Au- 
gust of 1912, and the six scenes of 
the four acts are all set in the living 
room of the Tyrones’ summer home. 
Outwardly this is a fundamentally 
united family, and despite dangerous 
tensions it is not obvious that these 
are not ultimately resolvable. The 
father is a popular Irish actor who 
has sacrificed his professed ambition, 
to be a great Shakespearean, to suc- 
cess in sensational plays, and he 
would be rich if it were not for a 
mania for improbable speculations 
in real estate. The mother is a once- 
beautiful Irish woman who is sensi- 
tive and loving but never quite rec- 
onciled to the bohemian ways of her 
husband. Of the two sons, both are, 
in similar but not identical ways, 
problems. The elder, called James, is 
something of a _ne’er-do-well—like 
his father in his love for barroom 
companions but cynical rather than 
sentimental. Edmund, the younger 
son, is a third variation on the 
theme. Like his brother and like his 
father, he has the streak of reckless- 
ness which has its most obvious ex- 
pression in that fondness for drink 
“and for dubious companions, and 
which is a flight from reality; and 
in this his brother has encouraged 
him. But he is intellectual rather 
than cynical, though it is a disputed 
question between the two whether 
the philosophy he has learned from 
Baudelaire, Nietzsche and other 


moderns is essentially different from 
what James has learned from whores 
and drunkards. Edmund also has 
been suffering from a_ persistent 
“cold” upon which the doctor has 
promised that day to pronounce 
definitely. 


The first act in which all this is 
set forth is rather quiet in tone. It 
is the essential unity of the family 
and the love which holds it together 
that one feels most strongly. Resent- 
ments are present but they are 
muted. Only an occasional flash of 
bitter frankness suggests the explo- 
sive potentialities. This, it seems, is 
a situation never to be resolved but 
possibly to be lived with in the fu- 
ture as it has been lived with in 
the past. 

Then suddenly, with the beginning 
of Act II, the tension rises. Essen- 
tially it is Edmund’s illness, which 
all are merely pretending to have 
any doubts about, that becomes the 
catalyst. This is a catastrophe which 
cannot be brushed aside or tempor- 
ized with. It faces them all with 
their sense of guilt and the need for 
exculpation by the blaming of others. 
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Each now gives free rein to his re- 
sentments and his bitterness. What 
previously was hinted or passed off 
as banter is now stated with fierce 
accusation. Things previously never 
acknowledged at all are now bru- 
tally admitted—notably the fact that 
the mother is slyly dosing herself 
with a narcotic too freely prescribed, 
to dull the pain of her arthritic 
hands. There is still some love mixed 
with the resentment, some pity and 
resignation with the anger and 
blame. But they no longer are effec- 
tive; they are now merely further 
acerbities. The house of Tyrone is 
doomed. Nothing can ever make it 
a functioning unity again. It is de- 
stroying itself, and if one member of 
that household will flee from it into 
another life, he never will escape 
wholly from the memory of its 
horrors. 


Who is to blame? Surely, so they 
all feel, someone not one’s self must 
be. The mother blames the father 
(and the doctors) for both her own 
plight and for that of her son. James 
is “not to blame” for being a wast- 
rel. “If he had been brought up in 
a real home, I’m sure he would have 
been different.’”’ She is not to blame 
for her addiction because doctors 
“will do anything to keep you com- 
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ing to them.” “They'll sell their 
souls! What’s worse, they'll sell 
yours, and you never know it until 
one day you find yourself in hell!” 
Perhaps, so she thinks, it all began 
when she consented to leave a home 
for the bohemian wanderings of a 
husband who understood hotel rooms 
and bars but never a home. Cer- 
tainly family life was made intoler- 
able by the streak of stinginess 
which has sent her and Edmund to 
cheap doctors while money was 
squandered in “conviviality.” The 
head of the house must be to blame 
when the house falls. “You were 
swindled again as you always are, 
because you insist on secondhand 
bargains in everything.” 


But in reality, is the blame equally 
shared because all members of the 
family have, each in his own way, a 
tendency to run away from what is 
unpleasant? The mother, symbol- 
ically, never minded the fog. “It 
hides you from the world and the 
world from you. You feel that every- 
thing has changed, and nothing is 
what it seemed to be. No one can 
find or touch you any more.” Or as 
Edmund puts it, “Who wants to see 
life as it is, if they can help it? It’s 
three Gorgons in one. You look in 
their faces and turn to stone. Or it’s 
Pan. You see him and you die—that 
is, inside you—and have to go on liv- 
ing as a ghost.” Parodying James, 
he puts it this way: “It’s all a 
frame-up! We're all fall guys and 
suckers and we can’t beat the 
game!” Then he puts it his own way 
in a quotation from Nietzsche, “God 
is dead: of His pity for man hath 
God died.” But to the father the 
phraseology doesn’t matter. “Shut 
up, both of you! There's little choice 
between the philosophy you learned 
from Broadway loafers and the one 
Edmund got from his books.” And 
what, they may ask in reply, did 
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Catholic church get him? Is it not 
his fault that his wife and his chil- 
dren have turned out as they did? 

Out of all this recrimination 
(which is also self-accusation), and 
which destroys the whole family as a 
family, one positive result arises. 
Shamed, the father consents to send 
Edmund to a better sanitz than 
the state hospital to whk was 
resolved to consign him. Perhaps be- 
cause of that fact we readers know 
that Edmund will survive. Bit we 
never can know whether or not the 
pain of that long day and the not- 
to-be exorcised memories of it were 
what made him a playwright to be 
reckoned with. 

So much, then, for Long Day’s 
Journey into Night as a domestic 
play which is also an important con- 
tribution to the spiritual biography 
of O'Neill. What else, if anything, is 
it? To what extent is it also a trag- 
edy? And if it is a tragedy, then 
what is its theme? 

One answer might be that it is a 
tragedy whose theme is the one often 
said to be the dominant theme of 
our generation, namely, the theme of 
alienation; the sense, said to be more 
pervasive in our time than in any 
other, of not belonging. Edmund 
himself states that theme explicitly. 
“It was a great mistake, my being 
born a man, I would have been 
much more successful as a sea gull 
or a fish. As it is, I will always be 
a stranger who never feels at home, 
who does not really want and is not 
really wanted, who can never belong, 
who must always be a little in love 
with death!” (“I should have been 
a pair of ragged claws scuttling 
across the floors of silent seas.’’) 


Or perhaps the tragic theme, as 
distinguished from the _  autobio- 
graphic substance, is something even 
more fundamental and more ancient, 
something which is at the heart of 
every great tragedy: namely, the 
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theme of freedom versus necessity, 
of guilt and guiltlessness, of man 
the victim versus man the maker of 
his own destiny. The Greeks talked 
of Fate; moderns talk of Heredity, 
of Social Determinants, of Psycho- 
logical Traumas. All these concepts 
attempt to explain why the figures 
in tragedy could not help being what 
they were. Yet tragedy itself could 
not be written if this thesis were 
accepted as completely satisfactory. 

The Greeks felt compelled to ask, 
“But is Fate really character, and 
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is character to some extent self-de- 
termined?” Shakespeare never could 
answer once and for all the question 
whether our fate is in our stars, or 
whether it is in ourselves that we 
are thus and so. Moderns can write 
tragedy only in so far as they also 
cannot accept their own explana- 
tions without some question. Like 
Oedipus, all the Tyrones were look- 
ing for someone to blame. It is never 
certain that if their quest had been 
successful, they would not have dis- 
covered what Oedipus himself did. 
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DuPont's Dividend for Living Theatre 


(continued from page 29) 


since the Playhouse opened, the the- 
atre did not return a cent. In fact, 
as in every year, it lost money. This 
is not likely to pain either the ehair- 
man of the board or the. stockhold- 
ers. “The Playhouse,” explains a 
DuPont executive, “is owned and op- 
erated by the company which is a 
chemical manufacturer and has no 
other connection with the legitimate 
theatre. The DuPont Company is not 
in the theatre business to make 
money out of it. The Playhouse is 
maintained as a contribution to the 
cultural life of the community.” 


These words hark back to the days 
of Pierre S. duPont, descendant of 
a political refugee from France, the 
man responsible for giving Wilming- 
ton its only legitimate theatre. It 
was Pierre S. who at one time served 
as president of two of America’s 
biggest industries—his own company 
and General Motors. His chief re- 
laxations away from the cares of 
cerporate structure were gardening, 
listening to music, and attending the 
theatre he had made part of his em- 
pire. A shy and self-effacing man 
with a distaste for publicity, Pierre 
S. never made a show of theatrego- 
ing in the Playhouse he personally 
was responsible (with J. J. Raskob 
and other chosen lieutenants) for 
including in the DuPont properties. 
He would attend an opening with 
his wife, and his brothers and sisters 
who called him “Daddy.” Surrounded 
by family, friends and fellow em- 
ployees, he would enjoy the night's 
entertainment quietly—particularly 
if it were an operetta or a musical 
comedy—from an unobtrusive or- 
chestra seat, applaud the perform- 
ers and then retire to his apartment 
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in the hotel section or drive to his 
beautiful Longwood Gardens estate 
in nearby Pennsylvania. He did not 
seek the company of actors or stage 
celebrities but enjoyed them as a 
spectator. 


While not in a true sense that of 
a theatre angel, Pierre duPont’s in- 
terest in bringing many cultural 
benefits to his community is the 
reason the Playhouse came into be- 
ing within his office building, and 
continues to be maintained by his 
successors today. His strong commu- 
nity spirit led to many of his philan- 
thropies—before his death in 1954 he 
donated millions to provide schools, 
hospitals and even new highways. 


So far as is known, DuPont's 
president never slipped down from 
the executive suite in another part 
of the building to watch a Broadway- 
bound show in the throes of out-of- 
town rehearsal. But he did catch 
some memorable first nights. While 
these Wilmington openings have in- 
cluded the first performances of 
Lillian Hellman’s The Searching 
Wind and Another Part of the For- 
est, Arthur Miller’s The Crucible and 
William Inge’s Come Back, Little 
Sheba among many, there is one 
first night which Wilmingtonians 
still talk about. This was the night 
the curtain went up on an opus star- 
ring the Great Tallulah—The Eagle 
Has Two Heads. Talloo’s leading 
man was Marlon Brando. His role 
required him to storm into the bed- 
chamber of the empress bent upon 
ending her royal days quickly. He 
was so awed, the playwright had it, 
by her charms and contours that he 
forgot his original mission, swept 
away by amour. For the final cur- 
tain, La Bankhead, as The Star, 
tossed eff a beaker of poison at the 
top of a flight of stairs. The script 
called for her to tumble, dead as a 
mackerel, down the entire flight 
where her lover, by mutual agree- 
ment, was to drop stene-cold beside 
her. Curtain. Miss Bankhead quaffed 
the bitter dregs, coughed, sagged, 
flopped, tumbled and fell from stair 
to stair to the stage. But Brando, 
being a freethinker, decided to take 
his own time in dying. With the star 
out like Archie Moore in the Mar- 
ciano ninth, Brando “died’”—slowly, 
very slowly. Even Groucho Marx 
could not have milked the audience 
for more laughter. Mr. Brande was 


quickly replaced before the end of 
the four-day Wilmington run. 


Another fond memory in DuPont 
Town is the evening Billie Burke 
wandered around the stage for what 
seemed ten minutes, wondering 
where to put a vase of flowers. The 
show was Mrs. January and Mr. Er, 
which went on sans benefit of more 
than cursory rehearsal. The table on 
which Miss Burke was supposed to 
put the flowers was among the 
things the stage manager had forgot 
to place. At last Frank Craven, who 
was Mr. Ex, roared: “Just put it 
down!” Mrs. January dropped the 
flowers on the floor and the play 
went on. 


Near tragedy struck on the Play- 
house stage on a December night in 
1925, twenty minutes after the cur- 
tain went up on a new musical show, 
Song of the Flame, produced by Ar- 
thur Hammerstein. A channel iron 
buckled, the scenery suddenly sagged 
in, and twenty-five performers on 
the stage were showered with bricks 
torn from the wall. The orchestra 
stopped playing when the crash 
came, but panic in the house was 
averted when leading lady Dorothy 
Mackaye stepped forward and began 
to sing “Woman’s Work Is Never 
Done.” The musicians picked up the 
strains of the show number and Miss 
Mackaye completed her song while 
cast members helped the injured into 
the wings—the most seriously hurt 
being Antonina Chereko, a principal 
of the Russian choir (one of the fea- 
tures of Song of the Flame) who 
was hospitalized with a brain con- 
cussion. Hammerstein, who was 
viewing the performance from a box, 
rang down the asbestos curtain after 
Miss Mackaye’s song. He announced 
the performance could not be fin- 
ished, and the audience filed out. 
Extensive rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing was done to the Playhouse after 
this accident, and again five years 
ago. 


The founding father of the Play- 
house is no longer in the audience, 
but it is certain he would have en- 
joyed the Lunts this season in The 
Great Sebastians. It is the kind of 
expert, light entertainment he ap- 
preciated, and in the tradition of the 
great theatre days the stage knew 
before radio, talking pictures and 
television. (DuPont, incidentally, 
makes movie film.) 


Joshua Logan, who likes to take 
his plays as far from Broadway as 
practicable in seeking to avoid the 
inevitable Main Stem kibitzers, made 
his first visit to Wilmington a few 
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weeks ago from the first pre-Broad- 
way tryout of Paddy Chayefsky’s 
Middle of the Night. In his capacity 
as producer-director, Logan re- 
marked on walking through the mar- 
ble halls which separate hotel from 
office from theatre: “What an ideal 
setup for doing a show.” Logan was 
echoing the enthusiasm of such pro- 
ducers as Alfred de ‘Liagre, Jr., who 
admits he feels a little furtive when 
he opens a show south of New Ha- 
ven. “I’m a Yale man,” he says, “and 
as a member of the university’s 
drama committee, I almost feel it a 
duty to play New Haven. But I don’t 
know a more attractive theatre 
setup than Wilmington’s in any 
town in America. Hotel, theatre and 
restaurants all in one—this is a 
physical arrangement many a Broad- 
way producer would like to have.” 
Broadway's old building codes 
would have blocked Pierre S. duPont 
from accomplishing his office-the- 
atre-hotel package. Now the New 
York code has been relaxed, but 
there has been no stampede to build 
new theatres these days. Or to put 
it another way, there are few men 
like Pierre S. to see to it that a 
theatre is included in the plans for 
some new multimillion building. 
The Playhouse is three hours by 
train from New York. The closest 
similar layout is the Shubert Theatre 
in New Haven, next door to the Taft 
Hotel. Other hotels have converted 
ballrooms into auditoriums for stage 
shows, but the Playhouse is no con- 
version, no afterthought; it is a 
beautifully designed, self-integrated 
theatre. “A gem!” is Logan’s own 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Certainly Logan has reason to 
give free, unsolicited testimonials 
for the Playhouse after his first ex- 
perience with the house. His Middle 
of the Night company, headed by 
Edward G. Robinson, arrived at the 
DuPont Hotel late Monday after- 
noon in taxis from the _ station, 
checked in, had a leisurely supper in 
their choice of two dining rooms, 
and walked into Jo Mielziner'’s 
brand-new set at 8 p.m. Mielziner 
and his staff had been in Wilmington 
since the previous Saturday, shaking 
the technical bugs out of his jack- 
knife double set (it permits a scene 
change from one Manhattan apart- 
ment to another in fifteen seconds) 
and making infinite adjustments to 
the lighting. Before the 8 p.m. call 
the actors had made themselves at 
home, occupying as many of the 
twenty-two dressing rooms as they 
needed. Those who hadn’t played the 
town before scarcely could believe 
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what their eyes beheld on looking at 
the backstage accommodations. No 
one had told DuPont that American 
theatres are supposed to be equipped 
with cubicles for actors that combine 
the worst features of the Roman 
catacombs, the Paris sewers and 
Death Row at Sing Sing. Bright, 
fresh and clean—with no exposed 
pipes—the Playhouse makes every 
actor feel like a star—backstage. 
The stage itself is as commodious 
as most in New York, able to han- 
dle the biggest musicals with ease. 
Seeing the size of it, Eddie Robinson, 
who had been away from Broadway 
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footlights since 1930, immediately be- 
gan to worry whether he could make 
his voice heard out front. His long 
service in Hollywood had been inter- 
rupted only by a seven-month road 
tour in Darkness at Noon during the 
1951-52 season. “In the movies,” he 
said, “microphones pick up every 
whisper. If you talk up, you knock 
off some poor sound engineer’s ears 
and you are a very unpopular guy.” 
Walter Fried, coproducer of Death 
of a Salesman and now general 
manager of Logan’s troupe, climbed 
up to the last row of the balcony 
while Rebinson read the lines he de- 
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livered as Jerry Kingsley, fifty- 
three-year-old widower in love with 
a girl half his age. “We can hear 
every .word, Eddie!’ Fried called 
down. A_ hundred-pound weight 
seemed to slip from the star’s shoul- 
ders. He puffed his ever-present 
eigar with increased vigor. “A good 
theatre,” Robinson said in an aside, 
his eye on the balcony. “Big but 
not too big.” 


Monday through midnight, and 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Logan put 
Middle of the Night through its 
paces. Playwright Chayefsky, suc- 
cessful television writer now with 
the first of three plays he had writ- 
ten for Broadway beginning to shape 
up, arrived on Tuesday. He borrowed 
a portable typewriter from Joe Cur- 
tis, Logan’s assistant, and started 
rewriting an Act II scene between 
the young girl and her musician hus- 
band at the producer-director’s sug- 
gestion. 

Thursday night the play opened 
The company didn’t have to wait 
until Wilmington’s two daily papers 
came out the next day to know they 
had a hit. “I’ve never had more con- 
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fidence in a play in my life since 
Mister Roberts,” Logan had declared 
at the first day’s rehearsal. 


Like most tryouts in Wilmington, 
Middle of the Night played a split- 
week, four performances with a 
Saturday matinée. Including rehears- 
als, the company had spent a week 
at the Playhouse, never leaving the 
DuPont Building “but submerging 
ourselves in our work,” as Logan 
put it. On Sunday the company 
jumped to Philadelphia for a Mon- 
day-night opening at the Locust 
Street Theatre, a former movie 
house. In Wilmington an unwitting 
reporter tipped off Robinson that 
the Philadelphia house offered cer- 
tain acoustic difficulties. Robinson 
began to worry all over again—and 
again groundlessly. Opening-night 
notices were raves. Middle of the 
Night—made in Wilmington, pol- 
ished in Philadelphia—then went on 
to become part of one of New York's 
finest seasons. Ex-Little Caesar Rob- 
inson isn’t worried any more about 
the people out front hearing him. 
His welcome back to the stage was 
the warmest accorded a male actor 


since Paul Muni’s return in Inherit 
the Wind 

While mighty DuPont keeps its 
Playhouse available to Broadway 
managements and actively encour- 
ages professional companies to play 
the town, its activities as a theatre 
angel are restricted to underwriting 
the costs of keeping the house in op- 
eration. With a population of two 
hundred thousand in the immediate 
metropolitan area and Philadelphia 
only thirty minutes away, tickets 
move briskly for most attractions. 
According to the DuPont house man- 
ager, William Doerflinger, most 
straight plays are scaled at $1.80- 
$4.80, and musicals (such as Damn 
Yankees, the touring edition with 
Bobby Clark) at $2.20-$6.60. An effi- 
cient box-office crew answers tele- 
phone queries courteously—-even ac- 
cepts reservations by phone if 
tickets are picked up forty-eight 
hours in advance of curtain time. 
Ticket buyers who request it also 
get a slip entitling them to free 
parking privileges on three munici- 
pal lots near the theatre. 

Wilmington counts it a big season 
when a dozen shows light up the 
Playhouse. Ten attractions, about 
evenly divided between tryouts, tour- 
ing plays and musicals, are the re- 
cent average. This means the the- 
atre is dark most weeks of the 
season 

“The fact of the matter,” says a 
DuPont spokesman, “is that from a 
strictly financial viewpoint, it is a 
losing proposition and it has lost 
money every year that the company 
has operated it. The reason for this 
is not difficult to understand. The 
theatre and attendant facilities have 
to be kept in top-notch condition 
comparable to those of other the- 
atres throughout the country, yet 
the Playhouse is used only a small 
part of the season whereas most 
other theatres are in constant use. 
(sic!) Our fixed charges, of course, 
go on whether the theatre is being 
used or not, and under these circum- 
stances, with the relatively limited 
number of shows we are able to put 
on in a season, it is simply not pos- 
sible to avoid running in the red.” 

This kind of gloomy economic 
statement, so familiar in theatre 
annals, is too often a foreword to 
another playhouse becoming a super 
market or a garage—or being torn 
down to make room for a parking 
lot. But not in Wilmington, where a 
billion-dollar American industrial 
firm is not too busy to keep the wel- 
come mat out for living theatre's 
wandering bands of gypsies. 
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Theatre USA 


(continued from page 64) 


rehearsal in a fifteen- to eighteen- 
rehearsal schedule. Stress late cues, 
he suggested, as another remedy for 
lagging tempo. Absenteeism or tardi- 
ness should result in dismissal from 
the cast, he believes, no matter how 
good the offending actors are. He 
recommends cutting unnecessary 
lines from scripts to keep the dia- 
logue flowing. Another recommenda- 
tion was to get motion on the stage, 
provided there is reason for that 
motion, for “action keeps the tempo 
going.” Business should be worked 
out for those who cannot do it them- 
selves, he stated. And long rehearsal 
periods should be avoided; two and 
a half hours should be the limit for 
evening sessions, he said. 


Among the nine resolutions passed 
at the business meeting was a pro- 
vision for student organization mem- 
bership in the conference which would 
allow a particular group, fer a spe- 
cial membership fee, to have five 
student representatives at the con- 
vention. A ways and means commit- 
tee also is being considered for the 
purpose of possible fund-raising 
projects. 


New Plays 

In December the UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, pre- 
sented Russell A. Brown's The 
Worlds of Tommy Albright, a 1955 
Avery Hopwood award-winning 
drama, directed by Valentine Windt. 
The play centers around the violent 
act of an adolescent boy caught in 
conflict with his parents, his girl and 
his friends. Next month another pre- 
miére will take place at the univer- 
sity, My Very Own, another Hop- 
wood award winner. Written and di- 
rected by Beverly Canning, the play 
has an all-female cast of eleven and 
is a study of the overpossessive older 
generation as opposed to the rebel- 
lion of the younger generation. 


David Driscoll’s The Seventh Omen 
was presented in February by the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY THEA- 
TRE ASSOCIATES, New York. The 
play, which concerns “the struggle 
of human reason to mediate between 
political power and simple faith,” 
won the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Arts Festival play contest in 1955. 
The Theatre Associates, performing 
unit of Columbia's school of dramatic 
arts, are directed by Dr. Milton Smith. 
Their annual productions include 
new plays and operas as well as re- 
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vivals and classics. Among their re- 
cent offerings at the Brander Mat- 
thews Theatre were Menotti’s The 
Medium and Virgil Thomson’s The 
Mother of Us All. 

Last month the drama department 
of LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, presented an original 
work by Julius Landau, former play- 
wright-in-residence at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN. The play, 
The Sorrows of Chester Street, was 
directed by Theodore Cloak. It is set 
in New York City and “tells the 
story of the assimilation of immi- 
grants into American culture.” The 
work is a result of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre’s regional playwriting 
program. 

Winners of the fifth ARTS OF 
THE THEATRE FOUNDATION 
Playwriting Contest were Joseph 
Caldwell of New York City and 
Daniel Louis Calabrese of Water- 
bury, Connecticut. Guy Barrows of 
California won the National Play- 
writing contest sponsored by the 
Arkansag chapter (UNIVERSITY 
OF ARKANSAS) of National Col- 
legiate Players. 


Moliere at Amherst 


The Miser, which opened on Feb- 
ruary 23, is the second in a series of 
plays by Moliére being presented at 
AMHERST COLLEGE in Massachu- 
setts as part of a festival honoring 
the French playwright. Professor 
Edwin B. Pettet directed. In Decem- 
ber The Physician in Spite of Him- 
self was offered, and the festival also 
featured discussions and an exhibit 
of French theatre. 


College Classics 


European and American classics 
have figured prominently among the 
productions at college theatres this 
season. Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World is being offered April 
5 and 6 by the UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING, Laramie. The group pre- 
sented Our Town in February. MIL- 
WAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE re- 
vived David Garrick’s eighteenth- 
century comedy The Lying Valet and 
supplemented it with music by Mo- 
zart in observance of the composer’s 
bicentennial year. In New Haven the 
YALE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
presented Percy Mackaye’s The 
Scarecrow in March, and the BRAN- 
DEIS UNIVERSITY Theatre Work- 
shop presented O’Casey’s Within the 
Gates at Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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WHITTIER COLLEGE in Califor- 
nia is offering An Inspector Calls 
April 26-28, directed by George L. O. 
Stoughton, and the current produc- 
tion by the UNIVERSITY OF VIR- 
GINIA PLAYERS, Charlottesville, is 
Desire Under the Elms. Much Ado 
About Nothing was the third of their 
major productions this season. Chek- 
hov’s The Sea Gull was the March 
presentation at the UNIVERSITY 
OF HOUSTON, and a Shakespeare 
play is scheduled for May. The sea- 
son opened with a production of The 
Innocents, featuring two young chil- 
dren recruited from a junior theatre 
group affiliated with the university. 
Joseph M. Coffer directed. The Wil- 
liam Archibald play was followed by 
Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple and 
O’Neill’s The Long Voyage Home. 


Student-directed plays on the Hous-: 


ton schedule include works by Sartre 
and Strindberg as well as a new 
Spanish drama, The Blind. 


Other productions of the classics 
at colleges include Wilde’s The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest at MUN- 
DELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago; 
Shaw’s Heartbreak House, by the 
VASSAR COLLEGE EXPERIMEN- 
TAL THEATRE, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, directed by Mary Virginia 
Heinlein and designed by John Kur- 
ten; and Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
by NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ’S Hall 
of Fame Players in New York City, 
with direction by William Vorenberg, 
and designing by John Raymond 
Freimann. The group also has offered 
Clifford Odets’ Awake and Sing! 


Chekhov’s A Marriage Proposal 
and Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent 
are among four one-act plays being 
presented by the UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT’s Touring Players. 
For the third year this student group, 
directed by Cecil E. Hinkel, is play- 
ing to high school groups and civic 
organizations throughout the state 
during the college year. The above 
works, together with a melodrama, 
The Valiant, and a playlet in dance, 
The Municipal Davenport, are offered 
singly or in combination. Last month, 
as a contribution to International 
Theatre Month, the Thespis Dra- 
matic Society of ELMIRA COLLEGE 
presented Heinrich von Kleist’s nine- 
teenth-century comedy The Broken 
Jug. It was staged in semiarena fash- 
ion. The play was adapted by Wil- 
liam Westervelt and staged by Jo- 
seph Golden. 


Shakespeare Off Broadway 


Now in their third successful sea- 
son of Shakespearean production, the 


SHAKESPEAREWRIGHTS present- 
ed as their first offering of the sea- 
son a Macbeth in which the melo- 
dramatic aspects were stressed. This 
was followed by A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Romeo and Juliet 
The director of the group, Donald H. 
Goldman, points out that the ad- 
vance sale for its first production 
was only $30, but that since then the 
sizes of the audiences have consist- 
ently increased. Students from three 
hundred private and public schools 
and colleges in or near New York 
made up part of the regular audi- 
ence, and the attendance of the reg- 
ular Broadway playgoers is another 
encouraging sign. These productions 
are offered at the Jan Hus House in 
New York City. 


Community Theatres 
in the News 


The ROCHESTER (New York) 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS opened 
their thirty-second season with The 
Rainmaker, staged by George and 
Harriet Warren. Kind Lady was their 
second offering. To its membership 
of over 3,700 the theatre presented a 
new look consisting of improvements 
in the lobby and greenroom. The 
group maintains a children’s theatre 
as one of its community activities. 


Founded in 1930, the PLAYERS 
OF SARASOTA, Florida, have a 
membership of 1,400. Their produc- 
tions for the current season, under 
the direction of Peter Strader, in- 
clude The Little Foxes, Dear Charles 
and the current South Pacific. Two 
nights each month are devoted to 
staged readings. A truly community 
project, the Players last season used 
82 different persons as actors for the 
83 parts in the major productions, 
while more than 350 participated in 
the technical and managerial work. 


The CREST THEATRE in Toronto 
earlier this season presented Fred- 
erick Valk as Othello. The actor had 
appeared as Shylock at the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival in Canada 
and contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of that summer event. Describ- 
ing the celebrated Czech actor’s in- 
terpretation of the Moor of Venice, 
Herbert Whittaker of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail found it “... . an ex- 
perience in full-bodied histrionics, 
deeply felt and capable of great ex- 
plosion.” Othello played for four 
weeks, setting a record in this pro- 
fessional theatre’s two-year histery. 


DOWNERS GROVE CIVIC THE- 
ATRE in Illinois recently presented 
Craig’s Wife under the direction of 
Ella Heimbrodt. 
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ANY ONE of These 
Big Value Books... 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, 
Edited by Tom Prideaux 
Brings the full history of the 
theatre to life from ancient 
times to modern Broadway 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- 
liant commentary from LIFE 
Magazine's rich archives. In- 
cludes the greatest plays in his- 
tory from Antigone to South 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of 
the greatest stars in their most 
exciting roles: the Barrymores, 
the Lunts, Olivier, Bankhead, 
Cornell, Hayes, and many 
more! (Publisher's Edition 
$7.50.) 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, 
Edited by Bennett Cerf — Hi- 


larious stories, poems, scenes 


You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre 


LIFE), and Pulitzer Prize Win 
Miller's brand-new hit A View From 
Damn Yankees 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book _ the 
any 
described 


Club now, you not only 


the big value volumes 


get 


above, 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


from plays, parodies compiled 
by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 
rollicking pages, with draw- 
ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
bining the top wits of the past 
and present: Will Rogers, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- 
man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. 
(Publisher's Edition $3.95.) 


MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 


—Now in ONE BIG volume— 
all the information any listener 
needs to understand opera bet- 
ter and enjoy it more. Over 600 
pages packed with play-by-play 
descriptions of 72 famous 
operas. Covers plots, dialogue, 
all important arias. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

(Publisher's Edition $3.75.) 


Season’’ by 
ner, Arthur 


ONE The Bridge, 


Inherit the 


ANY ONE 
of These Big Hit 
Broadway Plays 


goo 


. to new members who 


join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher's Editions! 


PLUS Any One of These Top Broadway Hit Plays: 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of 
SIX top awards, including the Pul- 
itzer Prize, and Drama Critics 
Award Hilariously funny, a sheer 
reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman Sock musical 
smash! The tender and mirth-filled 
story of life and love in a quaint 
Amish Village. ‘‘Year’s Best Musical"’ 
—George Jean Nathan 

(Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE BAD SEED, by Marwell Ander- 
son—The controversial shocker about 
an angelic-looking little girl who is 
a born killer! ‘‘A fourteen carat 
fifteen-below chiller.""—Kerr, N. Y 
Herald Tribune (Pub. Ed $3.00) 


Please 
Wind, 


send me 


BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
Pulitzer Prize winner's latest hit 
about a cowboy who chases a pretty 
night club singer until she catches 
him, *‘Best Comedy of The Season’”’ 

LIFE Magazine. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
George S. Kaufman and Howard 
Teichmann—How a, middle-aged Cin- 
derella turns a few shares of stock 
into a fortune and wins a portly 
Prince Charming. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 
Hayes — Imagine a house just like 
yours seized as a hide-out by three 
killers and a family like yours 
held as their captives! ‘*Top-most 
thriller of many seasons’’—Chap- 
man, N Y News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-4 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION— 


the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I have indi- 
cated below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 


but also any one of the six hit plays described 
at right — BOTH for just ONE DOLLAR! 
We make this generous offer to introduce 
you to America’s only theatre book club, 
and to acquaint you with the savings and 
pleasures you will enjoy as a member 


Enhonces Your Appreciation of the Theatre: 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, as 
soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. You 
learn about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with author 
ity; build a handsome lifetime theatre library 
Proven Hits: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, ‘//ustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits as: the smash thriller Desperate 
Hours, Bus Stop (named the “Best Comedy of 


Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to ‘Curtain 
Time,’’ which describes each selection in 
advance. You need accept as few as four selec 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same 
play sells everywhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in 
publisher's editions! 


Send No Money: The coupon will bring you 
your choice of any one of the big books AND 
the hit play of your choice, both for only $1.00 
If not delighted, return both books in 10 days 
and your membership will be cancelled. Other 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, and 
keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-4 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time’’ in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 
open on Broadway as possible 


Write Here Title 
of Big Value Book you want: 


Write Here Title 


Name 


Street and Number 


Zone 
if any) 


City eecsece 
(Offer good in Continental U. S. A 


ne 


only) 


a | 





for those 


Wd YY" ecate 
the Hihnest... , 


SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVES — MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





